/ 


MORE  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  TWO! 


SHOOTING  fora  bigger  share  of  the  boom-  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined, 

ing  Chicago  market?  Then,  it  will  pay  you  The  lead  of  the  Tribune  over  the  second 

to  keep  in  mind  the  facts  set  out  in  the  Chicago  newspaper  was  21,265,187  lines, 

above  chart  when  you  plan  your  advertising.  Here  is  dependable  evidence  of  the  Trib- 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1955,  une’s  ability  to  produce  best  results  in  the 

manufacturers,  retailers  and  other  adver-  multibillion  dollar  Chicago  and  midwest 

tisers  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  rec-  market.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be 

ord  37,614,890  lines  of  advertising.  This  was  glad  to  help  you  set  up  your  program  to  get 

6,961,420  lines  more  than  they  placed  in  any  more  sales.  Why  not  nsk  him  to  call? 

QHfirajgfo  Otikune 

THI  WOULD’S  0R.EATEST  NEWSPAFER 


WOOD,  Stationary  Strap  Tensions  showing  air  cylinders  mounted 
vertically  at  floor  below  brush  arm.  Horizontal  installation  of 
cylinders,  overhead,  or  below  the  reel  room  floor,  optional. 


Long  Beach,  (Ql.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram.  Circulation,  over  140,000 
daily.  Facilities  for  printing  J  1,000, 
64-page  newspapers  per  hour. 


A  typical  reelroom  showing  WOOD  substructure  with 
Standard  Reels,  Stationary  Strap  Tensions  and  Autopasters. 


WOOD  AUTOPASTERS 
PROVIDE  THESE  ADVANTAGES- 

Renews  paper  at  running  speed  of  press 
Decreases  core  waste 
Increases  web-fed  production 
Maintains  register  during  paste  operation 


AN  EASIER  AND 
BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED 
HIGH-SPEED  PRESSES 

WOOD  Autopasters,  Reels  and 
Tensions  do  it  F-A-S-T-E-R! 

When  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent  Press-Telegram 
decided  to  increase  the  facilities  of  their  plant  they  chose  WOOD 
Electrotab  Autopaster  Machines  as  the  best  way  to  feed  paper  to 
their  hungry  presses  without  a  shut  down  to  change  paper  rolls. 

It  all  adds  up  —  over  25  years  experience  in  equipping  the  reel- 
rooms  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  proved  the  worth  of 
Wood  equipment  to  the  Press-Telegram. 

That’s  only  part  of  the  story  of  what  WOOD  can  do  to  improve 
operations  in  any  newspaper  plant.  Yours,  perhaps? 


Send  for  literature  describing  WOOD  Pressroom,  Reelroom 
and  Stereotype  equipment. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NJ.  •  EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


#  Yes,  Indianapolis  is  a  plus  market  for  almost  any  prod¬ 
uct.  According  to  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  studies  on  toilet 
facilities,  Indianapolis  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  modern 
metropolitan  cities  in  the  country.  Retail  sales  run  20..3%* 
above  the  national  average,  and  average  annual  income 
per  family  is  far  out  in  front  of  the  national  average.  So 
whatever  you’re  selling  .  .  .  washbowls,  electric  razors, 
soap,  toothbrushes  or  medicine  cabinets  .  .  .  you’ll  sell 
more  in  Indianapolis.  In  addition  you’ll  enjoy  these  other 
extremely  desirable  and  very  important  market  advantages: 


►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


’Con5um«r  Income  Supplement.  1954.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


No.  /  Test  Market  of 


the  United  States 


Sales  Management  Magazine’s  rating  of  Syracuse 
as  the  top  test  market  of  America  is  the  official 
result  of  a  nine-year  audit  of  503  test  market 
operations  hy  national  advertisers  in  food,  drug 
and  other  categories. 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  AMERICA’S 
BEST  TEST  MARKET.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS’ 
100PER  CENT  COVERAGE  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA  MEANS  SATURATION  SELLING! 


Tke  NEMTUND 

•( 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


CIRCULATION;  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERilD  fOURHAl  &  HESitO  AHEItICAH 

Evening  Sundey 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Morning  t  Sundiy 


Represented  by  NOIONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


^lAJliat  Our*  t^eaders  .So 


Funds  for  Lisby  newspaper  material  is  written 

To  THE  Editor-  The  resnonse  according  to  the  propaganda 
■  ,  ,  Section’s  directives,  no  censor- 


to  your  story  on  Carroll  Lisby’s 

irr _ ship  IS  necessai-y. 


polio  series  (Dec.  17,  page  59) 


But  every  newspaper  has  on 


is  terrific.  Twenty  papers  have  ^ 

already  ordered,  sending  checks  i,.,.,. 

HcK,,  nor.  Ti=K,v  1=  must  watch  for  sabotage  lest  an 


to  Lisby  up  to  $25.  Lisby  is 
profoundly  grateful. 


individual  editor  or  printer  sud¬ 
denly  decide  to  write  something 


Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger.  man,  who  is  usually  an  officer 

•  of  the  MVD  (secret  police), 

O  Censorship,  But  .  .  .  see®  that  only  copy  appi  oved  by 

the  Section  or  the  Editorial 
To  THE  Editor;  The  seven  Board  gets  published. 


Robert  Brown  contrary  to  the  Party  line.  This 


^o  Censorship,  But  .  .  . 


Soviet  newspapermen  who  re-  Zygmunt 

cently  toured  this  country  are  York  N  Y 

as  much  cogs  in  the  machinei-y  ’ 

of  the  Communist  state  as  are 


Zygmunt  Nagorski  Jr. 


those  who  work  in  industry  and  fp'rone  ISame 
agriculture.  ®  „ 

At  the  summit  of  the  Soviet  .  Editor:  In  your 

press  and  propaganda  hierarchy  issue  of  Dec.  10  (page  oO)  you 
stands  Suslov,  the  member  of  mention  the  four  weekly  news- 
the  Politburo  who  is  responsible  "^hich  Orin  Lehman 

for  mass  media  in  Russia.  Un-  ^^ere  is  no  such  paper 


der  him  comes  the  Propaganda  the  Schoharie  Exanuner- 
and  Agitation  Section  of  the  This  should  have  been 


Party  Central  Committee,  which  County  Exajmner- 


controls  the  newspapers,  peri-  u.ecorneiy  inci 
odicals  and  the  radio.  enth  oldest  v 

Pravda  is  in  an  unique  po-  m  ^^®  United 
sition  among  Soviet  papers  C*ts 

since  its  editors  are  actually 
policy  makers.  Of  course  they  Catskill,  N.  Y 
have  to  conform  to  the  Polit-  — — — — 
buro’s  major  policy  decisions, 
but  nevertheless  they  do  not  ^  /  , 

simply  write  mechanically  from  ^ 
handouts,  as  do  all  other  news¬ 
men  in  Russia.  Saturday  t 


Recorder,  incidentally  the  sev¬ 
enth  oldest  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Oliver  Staltek 


Short  Sahi 


Saturday  they  were  married 


The  editorial  ooards  of  pro-  in  the  maternity  ward  of  the 
vincial  newspapers,  having  the  hospital.  —  Boise  Idaho  Even- 


same  set-up  as  Pravda,  receive  ing  Statesman. 
directives  from  their  local  Sec¬ 
tions  of  Propaganda  and  Agita-  Actor  Sunni 


Actor  Sunny  Tufts  says  he 


tion  Collegiums  under  the  prov-  not  heat  up  Mrs.  Mary 

ince  Party  Committees.  These  Blank  in  a  restaurant  last  July. 


sections  rigidly  follow  the  in-  _  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 
structions  of  the  Collegium  in  - 


Moscow,  i.e.  Pra/da’s  editorial 


A  nudist  wife  is  just  like  any 


board.  Therefore,  this  board  .,  .-  u  ^  oul 

other  wife  about  clothes,  she 

which  is  composed  of  about  15  .  .  ,  ^  _ _ ...u 

,  E  i  i  1  i  wants  a  wink  coat  just  as  much 

nr  rho  rrkrQ  I  eroTT  _ 


of  the  newspaper’s  total  staff 
of  2,000,  in  actual  fact  con¬ 
trols  the  entire  Soviet  press. 

In  asserting,  during  the  va¬ 
rious  interviews  they  have  given 
here,  that  there  is  no  censor- 


as  any  other  woman.  —  Muneie 
(Ind.)  Star. 


Next  week  Mr.  Fillbach  of 
Fillbach  Funeral  Home  will 


ship  of  the  press  in  their  comment  on  “Wrap  them^  se- 
country,  the  Russian  newsmen  curely,  mail  them  early. 


were  not  lying.  There  is  no  of¬ 
fice  of  censor  in  charge  of 
Soviet  press  in  Russia,  nor 


Burbank  (Calif.)  Remew. 


He  agreed  to  pay  $5  a  week 


is  there  any  actual  censorship  to  support  his  estrangled  wife’s 
of  newspapers  in  the  western  four  cats. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn- 
sense  of  the  word.  Since  all  ing  News. 


Vol.  88v  No.  53,  December  24,  1956.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Bistnte  i» 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
Number — in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Second  clast 
mail  privileges  authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
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Effective  January  7,  1956 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  INC. 

will  assume  nationwide  sales  representation 

of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
for  General  Advertising 


Twenty  salesmen  in  nine  offiee  areas  will  be  telling  the  amazing 
progress  story  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  next  year. 

The  addition  to  our  sales  force  of  William  A.  Maher  and  Jerry  J. 
Twomey,  formerly  managers  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  offices 
of  the  Philadelphia  News,  raises  our  staff  to  an  all  time  high  in  the 
63  years  of  our  exclusive  service  to  newspapers. 

You  will  want  and  need  to  know  all  about  the  News  in  Philadelphia. 
We  are  eager  to  sell  it  to  you. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  INC. 

offices  in 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  •  Seattle  •  Philadelphia 
Atlanta  *  Syracuse 
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Reporter ’s  Resolution  — 

SHORT  words. 
SHORT  sentences. 
SHORT'  paragraphs, 
SHORT  stories. 


fA&mOH 


MAKE 

GOOD  NEWSPAPERS 


That  “AHEADlines”  title  is  lifted  from  the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  column  that  gives  their  readers  a  preview  of 
what’s  ahead  in  the  news  .  .  .  And  Mary  Doughtery’s  column 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  called  “Mary -Go-Round.”  .  .  . 
Good  title  of  a  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  promotional 
booklet:  “Assignment:  Cover  the  World — And  Don’t  Forget 
the  South  Shore.”  .  .  .  The  bulletin  board  of  The  Sun  of 
Baltimore  admonishes:  “accurasy.^”  .  .  .  Columnist  Erskine 
Johnson  reports  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  wants  to  grab  newsprint  anew 
by  w'riting  a  woman’s  page  column,  but  one  syndicate  editor 
wrote  her  agent:  “Our  women’s  pages  do  not  deal  with  the 
topics  in  which  Miss  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  has  most  closely  identified 
lierself  as  an  expert.” 

— Lifted  from  Leonard  Lyons:  *'1  mentioned  a  writer's  views 
on  schools  of  journalism — that  they  can’t  help  much — that  it 
just  has  to  happen  to  you — and  that  it’s  like  going  to  a  school 
to  learn  how  to  be  an  Armenian.  ‘Ckimpare  that  observation  with 
that  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,’  writes  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of 
(Columbia’s  School  of  Journalism.  He  said:  The  only  position  that 
occurs  to  me  which  a  man  in  our  republic  can  successfully  fill 
by  the  simple  act  of  birth  is  that  of  an  idiot.’  ”...  Clever  Christ¬ 
mas  “dispatch”  issued  by  the  news  editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express-.  “ALOIV  .  .  .  95  .  .  .  Don’t  say  13  .  .  .  12:01  a.m.  .  .  . 
12-25  (Special  to  Ray  Erwin)  EASTON,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1955 
(SPL) — A  ‘Diane’  of  season’s  greetings  and  a  ‘Davy  Cr€>ckett’ 
sized  1956  with  the  hope  ‘The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas’  will  never 
replace  Bing’s  ‘White  Christmas’  nor  anv  trick  gadget  the  news¬ 
papers.  Best  73’s.  S.  PARNELL  LEWIS— 30.^' 

— Sam  Pope  Brewer,  transferred  from  South  America  to  become  chief 
New  York  Times,  correspondent  in  the  Middle  East,  is  fluent  in  four 
languages  and  is  a  speller,  too.  Back  in  1934,  while  working  for  the  Ne» 
York  Herald  Tribune,  he  won  a  spelling  bee  at  Town  Hall  by  spelling 
“olibanum”  (frankincense),  thus  spelling  down  Meyer  Berger  of  the 
Times,  who  muffed  “dominoes.”  The  Times,  incidentally,  has  opened  a 
poets’  corner  in  the  foyer  of  its  cafeteria  and  even  the  pnblisher  has 
twanged  the'  lyre  and  permitted  posting  of  his  product.  Poetry  Editor 
Thomas  Lask  winnows  the  effusions.  Times  picture  editor  John  Radosta 
assigned  photographer  Carl  Gossett,  in  clown  costume,  and  photographer 
Bob  Walker,  in  hobo  rags,  to  a  float  in  Maey's  Thanksgiving  Day  parade 
to  get  line-of-march  close-ups. 


modern 

UVINO 


HOME* 

MAKING 


Newspapers  today  must  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  modern  woman  .  .  .  the 
woman  who's  interested  in  pastry  and 
politics,  fashion  and  financing.  NEA 
Women's  Pages  meet  all  the  needs  of 
today's  housewife  or  career  girl  with 
information,  counsel  and  service  .  .  . 
a  modern  styling  of  feminine  features 
sure  to  win  the  attention  of  the  modern 
woman  and  her  eager  interests. 


BEAUTY 


PARENTS 


FOOD 


ETIQUETTE 


a  lot  or 

BEVERAGES^ 


“for  these  advertisers  in  the  Armed  Forces  Market: 

•  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  •  Canada  Dry 

•  Bacardi  Imports,  Inc.  •  Coca  Cola  Company 

_ _  . '  •  »  y  /  *  Kinsey  Distilling  Corp. 

^  I  *  National  Distillers 

#  V  fllV'  &  *  Brewing  Co. 

R  •  San  Francisco  Brewing  Co. 

\\  |\  •  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 

\ •  Schlitz,  Jos.,  Brewing  Co. 

11  •  Southern  Comfort  Corp. 

\  j i  \  M  O  Walker,  Hiram  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

X  I  I  \\  •  Walker,  John,  Scotch 

j  I  ^  •  White  Horse  Whiskey 


Gunless  Guys 

CoPiKi)  from  Charles  Stebbins'  "Observant  Citizen”  column  in  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News: 

“The  dreadful  opinion  some  children  have  of  newspapermen  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  modern  American  writers  of  radio  and  television  scripts. 

“Not  long  ago  1  was  asked  in  all  seriousness  by  a  youngster  if  I  would 
show  him  my  gun.  He  was  terribly  disappointed  that  I  didn’t  have  one. 

“Radio  and  TV  fiction — and  sometimes  the  movies,  too — poHrays 
the  newspaper  reporter  as  a  tough,  rough  character  who  takes  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  to  solve  a  crime  that  has  baffled  police. 

“The  reporter,  according  to  the  fictionists,  tracks  down  the  identity 
of  the  culprit,  captures  him  amid  a  blaze  of  bullets  and  delivers  him  to 
the  astonished  police. 

“The  truth  is  that  reporters  are  just  like  anybody  else.  We  drink  milk 
and  go  to  church.  When  we  finish  a  day’s  work  we  go  home  to  famiUes. 
If  we  own  weapons  they  are  usually  hunting  rifles  (for  wild  game,  not 
criminals)  or  target  pistols.  We’re  not  a  clan  of  ‘sawed-off-shotgun-in-the- 
pantsleg’  toughies  that  some  people  make  us  out  to  be. 

“A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  reporters  have  dug  up  in¬ 
formation  that  led  to  the  solution  of  a  crime.  The  newspaper  business  is 
proud  of  its  record  in  that  respect.  But  heroic  reporters  don’t  conduct  their 
investigations  behind  blazing  .45s. 

“Reporters  the  nation  over  should  put  the  record  in  order.” 
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They  can  sell  a  lot  of  YOUR  product,  too 
Write  for  sample  copies,  rotes,  and  new 
market  data  book  "Timely  Facts" 

ARMY  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  2020  m.  st  ,  n.w.  j  f^ 

Woshingfon  6,  D.C.,  U.S.  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Honolulu,  ?  j  5^  ' 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco  j  1 . 

FOREIGN  OFFICES;  Frankfurt, London,  Paris,  Rome,  Tokyo  I 
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ANSWERS  THE  QUESTIONS  MOST  FREQUENTLY  ASKED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  ALL 
FAITHS,  SUCH  AS,  <<WHAT  LANGUAGE  DID  JESUS  SPEAK?’’  .  .  .  <<WHAT  IS 
KOSHER?”  .  .  .  “WHY  GOOD  FRIDAY?”  .  .  .  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS 


I  Excerpts  from  the  December  25  Column 

DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  ALL  FAITHS 

CHURCH  WAS  SLOW  TO 
E.STABL1SH  (  HRIST.MAS 

by  Dr.  Howard  V.  Harper  ' 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  25 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  real  relig'ious  tone  in  much  of  our 
Christmas  observance  ... 

I  But  in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that 
the  situation  is  no  worse  than  it  was 
centuries  a^o.  .  .  . 

i  ...  the  church  was  extremely  slow  to  ’ 
I  put  Christmas  into  the  Christian  calendar.  , 
In  the  early  days,  it  was  considered  j 
.  heathenish  to  celebrate  any  birthday,  even  I 
I  the  Lord’s.  It  took  the  church  300  years 
I  to  overcome  this  prejudice  -  .  . 

f  Christmas  in  the  New  World  has  been 
:  enriched  by  the  customs  brought  here 
I  by  people  from  many  lands 


Santa  Claus  is  a  Dutch  contribution  •  •  > 
the  Christmas  tree  came  from  Germa- 1 
ny  .  .  .  the  Yule  log  goes  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times  in  Scandinavian  history ! 
.  .  .  Our  Christmas  cookies  came  from 
ancient  Rome  ... 

MONDAY.  DECEMBER  26  I 

I 

The  first  day  after  Christmas  is  gi\en  i 
to  the  first  Christian  martyr,  St.  Stephen, 
who  was  stoned  to  death  outside  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  the  year  33  .  .  .  There  is  an  old 
English  expression,  “fed  with  Stephen’s 
bread,”  which  means  “to  be  stoned”  .  .  .  1 

TUESDAY,  DECE.MBER  27 

Two  days  after  the  Lord’s  own  day  is  j 
the  feast  of  His  best  friend,  St.  John  the  | 
Evangelist  .  .  .  Called  “the  beloved  dis-  | 
ciple”  ...  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  1 
Twelve  who  remained  loyal  throughout  , 
1  the  Crucifixion  and  death  ...  1 


Dr.  Hater’s  weekly  “Days  &  Customs 
of  .All  Faiths”  column  is  a  unique  feature. 
It  gives  the  little  known  background  in¬ 
formation  about  all  religious  faiths  and 
customs.  It  is  packed  with  reader  interest. 
Its  weekly  informative  messages  about 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Judaists  takes 
no  sides.  It  is  written  in  an  informal, 
easy-to-read  .style.  The  column  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Dr.  Harper’s  wide  experience  in 
all  forms  of  church  work  embracing  all 
of  the  faiths. 

His  weekly  column  points  up  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  religious  traditions  for^  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  He  reports  interesting  facts 
and  does  not  preach. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lay¬ 
men’s  Work  of  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
Dr.  Harper  continues  to  keep  in  contact 
with  people  all  over  the  country  of  all 
faiths  and  his  activity  includes  association 
with  all  types  of  business  groups,  lodges, 
colleges,  etc.,  thereby  providing  him  with 
an  ever  increasing  source  of  material 
from  which  to  write  his  interesting  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  feature. 

A  newspaper’s  religious  coverage  is 
not  complete  without  Dr.  Harper’s  “Days 
&  Customs  Of  All  Faiths.”  It  affords 
interesting  reading  for  every  one  of  the 
various  religious  groups  as  well  as  those 
without  a  religious  connection. 


600  WORDS  FOR  WEEK-END  RELEASE 
WIRE,  WRITE  OR  PHONE  COLLECT  FOR  SAMPLE  RELEASES  AND  RATES 
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What  Is  a  Public  Record? 

V|^  ITH  all  due  respect  for  jurists  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
””  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  it  is  our  feeling  that  newspa¬ 
permen  will  be  unable  to  understand  the  logic  of  their  decision 
which  held  that  a  court  stenographer  is  not  required  to  transcribe 
his  notes  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  judge  or  an  interested 
party,  and  that  a  newspaper  does  not  fall  under  that  category. 

The  court’s  decision  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Neto  York  Post, 
joined  in  by  two  other  New  York  papers  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  seemed  to  conclude  that  a  public  recwd  is 
not  a  public  record. 

The  decision,  which  was  unanimous,  said  that  where  a  court 
stenographer  is  not  required  to  transcribe  his  notes,  either  by  the 
judge  or  by  an  authorized  party,  he  must  preserve  these  notes  for 
two  years.  Once  the  transcript  or  the  notes  are  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  they  become  public  records  to  which  all  persons  are 
entitled  access,  the  court  said. 

The  obvious  inference  here  is  that  for  Uvo  years  these  public 
records  are  not  public  records,  unless  filed  with  the  clerk  before 
that  time. 

Then  the  court  said  there  is  no  statute  or  rule  which  would 
prevent  the  court  stenographer  “from  delivering  the  transcript  to 
appellant  or  to  any  other  person  requesting  it.”  He  would  not  have 
violated  any  law  had  he  done  so,  the  court  said,  but  the  newspaper 
did  not  show  a  clear  right  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

This  implies  that  the  record  of  a  court  trial  is  a  “private  record” 
with  which  the  stenographer  can  do  as  he  pleases. 

We  wonder  why,  if  records  of  court  trials  are  not  to  be  open 
for  public  inspection,  why  has  the  legislature  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  prepare  statutes  prohibiting  certain  records— such  as  juvenile 
cases,  etc.— from  public  inspection.  Certainly,  they  have  been  spelled 
out  as  exceptions,  and  they  must  have  been  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule  of  public  records  for  public  inspection. 


SEC  Proxy  Amendments 

Congratulations  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
^  sion  for  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  revising  its  projx)sed 
amendments  to  the  proxy  rules. 

Although  motivated  by  its  high  purpose  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  the  Commission  early  this  Fall  intended  to  amend  its  rules 
so  that  participants  in  proxy  fights  would  have  to  submit  for  ap¬ 
proval  all  material  intended  for  use  in  advertising  or  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  or  on  the  air. 

SEC,  which  had  asked  for  comments  and  received  them,  ap¬ 
parently  saw  some  merit  in  the  protests.  Last  week  the  Commission 
released  its  revised  amendments  which  specifically  state  that  “copies 
of  (proxy)  soliciting  material  in  the  form  of  speeches,  press  releases 
and  radio  or  television  scripts  may,  but  need  not,  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  prior  to  use  or  publication.” 

This  is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Press  Conferences 

T^HE  White  House  has  announced  President  Eisenhower  will  hold 
regular  press  conferences  as  soon  as  he  resumes  his  work  load. 
(Shop  Talk,  Dec.  17).  The  President  apparently  agrees  with  the 
majority  of  newspapermen  that  the  press  conference  is  important  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  government  and  is  an  essential  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  public. 


Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  gootl  will  toward  men. 

St.  Luke,  ll;  14, 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

Unfortunately  no  newspaper  has 
more  than  one  pa^e  one,  explains  the 
Chadron  (Nebr.)  Record,  which  men¬ 
tions  that  a  lot  of  top  stories  each  week 
are  found  on  inside  pa^es  despite  the 
numerous  requests  every  newspaper  gets 
to  “put  this  on  page  one.”  Says  the 
Record:  “If  we  weighed  out  the  com¬ 
parative  prestige  of  every  story,  your 
paper  would  be  a  day  late  each  week, 
and  not  one  bit  better  nor  make  anyone 
any  happier.” 

*  *  « 

Lots  of  people  want  to  know  where 
editor  Happy  Sanders  gets  the  home- 
spun  stuff  he  prints  on  the  editorial 
page  of  his  country  weekly,  the  Manning 
(Iowa)  Monitor.  There’s  no  secret 
about  that,  says  Happy:  “It’s  clipped, 
swiped,  stolen,  created,  heard,  donated, 
edited,  altered,  proofed,  reread  and  often 
thrown  into  the  wastebasket.” 

*  *  * 

If  folks  have  a  bad  opinion  of  you, 
maybe  you  can  change  things  a  bit.  The 
Louisbnrg  (Kas.)  Herald  cites  how  it 
once  heard  a  politician  say  that  public 
opinion  is  like  driving  a  mule — in  order 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  being  the 
driver,  watch  the  way  the  mule  is  going 
and  follow  closely. 

tif  Us 

The  Baudette  (Minn.)  Region  reports 
that  a  villager  has  his  eye  in  a  sling, 
the  result  of  trying  to  halt  an  argument 
between  a  married  couple.  Comments 
the  Region:  “That’s  what  a  lad  gets 
for  dipping  his  spoon  into  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  soup.” 

«  *  « 

You  ARE  RICHER  today  than  you  were 
yesterday,  advises  the  Socorro  (N.M.) 
Chieftain,  if  you  have  made  a  new 
friend,  laughed  often,  given  something, 
forgiven  something,  or  have  managed  to 
be  cheerful  despite  weariness.  You  are 
richer  if  a  little  child  has  smiled  at  you. 
*  * 

“To  THINK  our  Sally  has  graduated,” 
muses  columnist  Gracye  Dodge  White  in 
the  Lancaster  (N.H.)  Coos  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  “Seems  only  yesterday  that  we 
discovered  her  out  on  the  back  porch 
eating  caterpillars.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days  before  she  began  counting 
calories.” 

Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question  on  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 

¥TOW  much  of  a  press  run  should  a  ne\vspaj>er  have  in  order  to 

take  one  of  the  following  steps: 

(A)  Install  reels  and  tensions  so  that  rolls  may  be  changed 
more  quickly  than  the  ordinary  manual  procedure,  the  rt'els  assisting 
in  speeding  up  the  overall  press  run? 

(B)  Install  reels,  tensions  and  flying  pasters  in  order  to  gain 
ma.ximum  press  speed  throughout  the  run? 

Explanation:  For  the  afternoon  we  regularly  go  collect  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  which  means  44  or  more  pages.  We  have  an  8()-page  press  but 
naturally  a  collect  nm  cuts  down  on  the  speed  so  that  we  have  to 
go  to  press  about  45  minutes  earlier  and  even  so  do  not  end  up  de¬ 
liveries  to  carriers  any  sooner  than  on  other  davs.  Our  press  run  is 
around  33,000.  The  same  situation  exists  for  one  of  the  weekday 
morning  editions  when  the  press  run  is  around  32,(X)0  and  a  collect 
run  is  necessary. 

For  Sundays  it  is  as  bad  since  our  press  run  is  more  than  49,(KX) 
and  it  is  always  collect— 52,  56,  60  or  more  pages.  We  go  to  press 
at  1  a.m.  now  and  may  have  to  push  up  the  press  time  in  order  to 
get  the  run  off  in  time  to  make  deliveries  to  carriers.  There  is  no 
stuffing  problem. 

We  have  thought  about  utilizing  a  re-winder,  which  would  save 
us  press  time  by  permitting  ns  to  change  rolls  when  the  first  roll 
runs  down,  letting  the  other  butt-size  rolls  go  to  the  re-winding  room 
for  winding  on  to  a  big  roll  for  use  later.  We  think  a  re-winder  would 
save  about  15  minutes  on  a  run  while  reels  would  be  about  twice 
that  and  pasters  much  more. 

Answers  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

J  This  is  a  2-part  question  with  the  same  answer— there  is  no  defin¬ 
ite  point  at  which  any  and  all  newspapers  need  reels,  tensions 
and/or  flying  pasters.  Each  would  have  to  study  its  own  peculiar 
requirements  and  decide  accordingly. 

Consideration  must  l>e  given  to  demands  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment-press  time,  number  of  editions,  speed  at  which  press  can 
be  operated,  number  of  pages,  competitive  situation,  if  any.  In  other 
words,  every  factor  which  affects  the  time  required  to  produce  the 
entire  run  and  the  ability  of  the  circulation  department  to  deliver  to 
newsstands  and  homes. 

As  a  general  pattern,  as  circulation  reaches  50,0(X)  the  benefits 
from  the  above  equipment  would  become  more  and  more  important. 
A  run  of  this  size  would  take  approximately  four  rolls  to  each  unit. 
It  is  our  opinion  reels,  and  flying  pasters  would  gain  the  equivalent 
of  several  minutes  of  papers  printed  for  each  roll  changed  (this 
would  be  from  full  speed-to-stop-to-speed  again). 

Automatic  tensions  are  valuable;  they  aid  a  faster  overall  press 
run  by  eliminating  the  frailty  of  human  judgment,  and  permit  a 
better  run  even  on  faulty  rolls. 

2  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions  by  the 

way  they  are  asked.  I  feel  there  are  many  local  conditions  in¬ 
volved  that  could  be  the  deciding  point  as  to  when  would  be  the 
time  to  install  reels  and  automatic  tensions.  The  size  of  the  press  run 
is  not  the  only  deciding  factor.  The  number  of  pages  run,  if  you 
have  color  and  how  much  color  you  have  is  also  important.  The  type 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Why  advertisers 


collect  when 


they  ‘^charge  it” 


Members  of  the  nation-wide  Diners’  Club 
credit  system,  like  most  charge-it 
customers,  are  higher-income  people  who 
are  the  bigger  spenders,  the  bigger  buyers. 


It  follows  that  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  whose  buying  you  want  to  influence 
with  your  advertising. 


That’s  why  you’ll  be  interested  in  a  survey 
conducted  among  7,500  Diners’  Club 
members  bv  John  Felix  Associates. 


•  Diners’  Club  members  were  asked,  among 
other  questions,  what  newspapers  they  read. 


Of  the  2,840  who  replied,  49%  read 
The  New  York  Times  on  weekdays,  and  70% 
read  The  Times  on  Sundays. 


Proof  again  that  when  it  comes  to  selling 
the  people  who  spend  more  in  the  New  York 
market,  the  first  place  to  turn  to  is 
The  New  York  Times. 


She  Ncto  Hork  Simes 


"All  the  News  Thafs  Fit  to  Print” 


FOR  36  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORID'S  FIRST  MARKET 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


2  Detroit  Unions  Settle, 
ITU  Demand  Stalls  Talks 


Printers  Join  with  Stereos  on  Strike 
Insisting  on  ‘New  Process’  Clause 

Detroit,  Mich. 

A  pattern  for  settlement  of  the  issues  which  have  kept  the 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Detroit  Times  from 
publishing  for  three  full  weeks  was  developing  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday. 

However,  there  was  no  sign 


Newsprint  Car 
In  Nick  of  Time 

Mattoon,  Ill. 
Typical  of  the  newsprint 
,  ,  situation  among  small  Midwest 

This  issue  pointed  up  the  the  Mattoon 

growing  cleavage  between  the  jounml-Gazette.  which  found 
ITU  and  the  Tntemational  ^nly  five  rolls  of 

Photo  Engravers  union,  the  newsprint  on  hand  Dec.  3.  The 
latter  only  last  week  warned  ^ 

the  publishers  that  it  would  ^  ^^^load  of  90  rolls 


not  stand  for  violation  of  its 
“historical”  jurisdiction  by 
other  unions  (E&P,  Dec.  17, 
page  12). 


arrived  in  time  for  the  Dec.  5 
issue. 

The  Journal-Gazette  is  mak- 
.  ing  the  supply  last  until  Dec. 

A  possible  three-way  dispute  33,  hoping  for  another  shipment 


poinirnHo  early® resumption  ^  out  that  while  by  Dec.  30,  when  the  paper  has 

publication  of  the  dailies.  The  this  decision  would  help  man-  ^ttine  the  th^rd^ilSs  “  New  Year’s  greet- 

indications  were  that  negotia-  agement  pt  by  a  crucial  busi-  getting  the  three  dailies  prf,f,on  that,  normallv  nm. 


into  operation  again.  The 


tion  meetincs  would  be  re-  ''ess  period,  it  also  was  no  operaiion  ag, 

cessH  ov?r  the  Christmas  secret  that  many  good  union  American  Newspaper  Guild  also 

i  1  wick'n  urAV*A  An/livifv  Iia>«/1  ♦■/i  CUllwCnilS  Iv 

weekend. 


ing  edition  that  normally  runs 


32  pages. 

,  ,  “We  may  in  the  near  future 

.PKena.  '^ore  finding  it  hard  to  eonwnus  •*'  's  an  interested  be  forced  to  ask  the  indulgrence 

Wednesday  evening,  only  a  face  the  mental  anguish  at  matters,  and  the  advertisers,”  said  W.  B. 

few  hours  iter  Detroit  Typo-  home  resulting  from  lost  pay-  ^®t/^tfnB-^with  *the '^Fre^  Pre^  Hamel,  publisher.  “We  are  now 
graphical  Union  No.  18  joined  checks  at  Christmas-buying  ^  o^th^  .fnion,  prospect  of  ask- 

the  Stei-eotypers’  Union  Local  time.  ..if!:?'"*”/  so™®  of  our  customers  to 


Typos  Vote  271  to  14 


the  Stei-eotypers 
No.  9  and  Mailei's’  Local  No.  4(t 
on  the  picket  line,  the  Detroit 
Paper  Handlers  and  Plate 
Handlers  Local  No.  10,  an-  ^bich  had  settled  over  the  three 


do  some  ‘date  juggling.’” 

cated  that  they  would  not  accept 


The  two  settlements  drove  the  new  March  1  expiration  tiations,  the  unit  issued  a  bulle- 
away  some  of  the  extra  gloom  date.  tin  of  friendly  tone  which  indi- 

Different  Date  Sought  cated  that  Henry  C.  Weidlei, 
I’lth  thp  niihiisners  .  ,  «  -  Hull  said  the  printers  Free  Press  business  manager. 

The  Lndlers  followed  close  omon  voted  271  to  would  hold  out  for  an  earlier  and  Frank  Angelo,  managing 

behind  their  affiliate.  Printing  Brown®®rep'‘resentfn?  the  ITU  narx^owed  do^^  the 

Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Lo-  leprescnting  tne  iiu,  jent  of  the  stereotypei-s  union,  issues  with  guild  negotiators. 

Pressmens  and  Assistants  Lo  immediate  sanction.  whose  strike  by  116  employes  A  dispute  over  classification 

Kenneth  Hull,  president  of  Dec.  1  cut  off  1,300,000  daily  of  Free  Press  employes  was  re- 
the  printers  local,  accused  man-  copies  of  the  three  papers,  solved  by  the  appointment  of  a 
agement  of  stalling  in  nego-  favored  the  old  Nov.  15  expira-  four-member  committee,  two 
tiations.  He  said  that  the  main  tion — “or  earlier.”  Max  Burns,  from  each  side,  to  seek  solutions 
Terms  of  the  two  contracts  at  issue  were  wages,  president  of  the  mailers,  said 

were  not  disclosed  pending  rati-  working  conditions  and  there  were  other  long-standing 

fication  by  the  memberships  of  JU'isd'ct'on  over  printing  proc-  issues  to  be  solved  first 
the  two  locals.  It  was  reported,  ^  ,  Mr.  Butz  called  the  stalling 

however,  that  the  terms  in-  .  three-hour  meet-  charges  of  the  printers  ridicu- 

ing  which  preceded  the  printers  lous. 

strike  vote  was  devoted  to  the  “We  felt  we  were  near  agree- 

new  issue  which  suddenly  was  ment  on  important  issues,”  he  vicepresident  of  Federal  De- 
fhe  Toint  announcements  in  injected  into  negotiations— the  said.  “As  of  Tuesday  night  we  Paitment  Stores:  “Newspaper 
the  two  cases— by  Robert  C.  Possible  use  by  management  of  had  held  81  negotiating  sessions  advertising  is  a  means  of  bring- 
Butz  executive  secretary  of  the  '  composition  processes,  with  the  eight  newspaper  un-  special  promotion  and  new 

Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers’  f''®  resulting  jurisdictional  ions.  We  have  bargained  in  ‘fen's  f®  fbe  public.  Without  a 

Association;  Ralph  Freddy,  problems.  good  faith  and  have  made  con-  newspaper  to  accomplish  it  this 

president  of  the  pressmen’s  Mr.  Brown  made  a  strong  cessions  to  each  of  the  unions.  f^^^^  ^yP®  of  business  which 
local,  and  Julius  Forgash,  presi-  demand  for  inclusion  of  a  We  are  prepared  to  make  fair  "as  been  lost.  ^ 
dent  of  the  handlers’  local —  clause  recognizing  ITU  juris-  wage-increase  offers  to  all.”  ,  stores  use  of  cir- 

did  recognize  an  important  con-  diction  over  new  printing  proc-  Mr.  Butz  lauded  the  leaders  and  radio,  he  added: 

cession.  The  tw'o  unions  agreed  esses.  It  was  understood  the  of  the  two  settling  locals  and  fbe  sum  does  not  take 

that  the  new  contract  would  publishers  were  willing  to  ac-  the  pressmen’s  international  ®*  newspaper.  It 

run  from  resumption  of  pub-  cept  a  clause  saying  no  such  vicepresident,  A.  J.  De Andrade,  "l‘®d  a  need,  but  at  best  is 
lication  until  March  1,  1957.  new  methods  would  be  used  for  their  “earnest  and  sincere  no  substitute  for  a  newspaper. 

Such  an  agreement,  if  fol-  during  the  term  of  the  agree-  efforts  to  help  bring  an  end  to  Eou  Frank,  manager  of 

lowed  through  with  the  other  ment.  Beyond  that  they  argued  one  of  the  most  costly  and  com-  f^ane  Bprant,  women’s  specialty 

six  unions,  would  tend  to  elimi-  that  the  jurisdiction  dispute  pletely  unnecessary  strikes  in  shop:  “one  of  the  important 

nate  year-end  frictions  during  was  one  for  the  unions  to  settle  newspaper  history.”  things  missing  in  spite  of  the 

holiday  periods.  Neutral  ob-  between  themselves.  In  the  guild-Free  Press  nego-  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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nounced  a  contract  settlement  Tuesday  when  the  typo- 

with  the  publishers 


cal  No.  13,  which  had  an¬ 
nounced  settlement  shortly  be¬ 
fore  midnight  Tuesday. 

$3.75  Raise 


eluded  a  $3.75  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease,  plus  other  contract  im¬ 
provements. 


to  specific  problems. 

Business  Affected 
Meanwhile,  Detroit  business 
leaders  commented  about  the 
strike : 

Said  Joseph  H.  Davidson, 


ClltCULATION 


Higher  Rates  on  Horizon 
As  CMs  View  ’56  Outlook 


Home  Delivery  Price  Above  45^ 
With  More  7^  and  10^  Singles 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 

{First  of  Two  Articles) 

Good  newspapers — l)acked  by  aggressive  selling  effort — 
will  continue  to  make  circulation  increases  in  1956,  but  such 
gains  will  not  “come  naturally”  and  will  require  plenty  of 
“sell.” 

Higher  subscription  rates  are  on  the  horizon,  if  not  already 
here,  several  circulation  managers  pointed  out  in  reply  to 
E&P’s  query  as  to  “what’s  the  outlook  for  next  year?” 


Will  Break  45c  Barrier 

The  coming  year  will  see 
more  7  and  10  cent  single  sale 
dailies,  20  and  25  cent  Sundays. 
Home  delivery  rates  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  go  beyond  the  weekly 
45-cent  rate  now  in  effect  and 
previously  considered  to  be  a 
“holding  point.” 

Circulators  will  find  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  the  double- 
barreled  problem  of  more  sales 
and  more  economy  as  newspa¬ 
pers  go  into  1956  with  high 
operating  costs  destined  to  go 
even  higher,  as  already  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  newsprint 
price. 

The  best  source  for  more  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  for  many  news¬ 
papers  is  in  higher  subscription 
prices,  says  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune.  The  R&T  raised 
rates  during  the  summer  of  ’55 
and  aside  from  temporary  losses, 
found  that  such  increases  were 
both  profitable  and  practical. 

“The  biggest  element  of  cost 
is  sales  cost,”  said  Mr.  Schwartz 
“and  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
reduce  that  unless  it  is  out  of 
line  It  would  be  better  to  main 


papers  in  the  past  have  gotten 
themselves  into  trouble  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
their  carriers  and  dealers  for 
more  profit  under  rising  costs.” 

As  newspapers  get  higher 
prices,  more  and  more  families 
are  depending  upon  one  daily 
newspaper  and  one  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Schwartz  added.  “There 
is  probably  less  duplication  now 
than  at  any  time  for  many 
years,”  he  said.  “Obviously  if 
we  are  to  sell  more  families  on 
a  second  daily  newspaper  it  is 
going  to  require  more  selling 
effort.  And  certainly  ‘economy’ 
will  be  the  watchward  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  operations  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs.” 

More  sales  education,  more 
and  better  application  of  selling 
methods  will  be  necessary  to 
offset  higher  subscription  rates 
and  competition  with  the  single¬ 
paper  family  situation,  predicts 
F.  P.  Turner,  Jacksomrille 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Quality  Essential 
“Economy  will  have  to  be 
practiced  in  the  use  of  ‘fringe’ 
circulation  and  costly  promo- 


tain  sales  momentum  at  higher  tion,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  “-^eir 
subscription  prices  to  increase  necessarily  be  carefully 


net  revenue  per  subscriber. 

Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  newspapers  will 
face  higher  subscription  prices 
in  1956,  particularly  those  who 
are  below  the  rate  of  30  cents 
per  week  for  six  issues  daily, 
or  20  cents  per  copy  Sunday. 

Duplication  Disappears 
“Newspapers  that  have  not 
raised  their  circulation  prices 


Sunday  sales  may  increase  .at 
an  even  greater  pace  than  daily 
sales  due  to  the  single-paper 
family  readership  of  the  daily.” 

Mr.  Turner  sees  the  need  for 
more  educational  training  and 
more  careful  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  adding  with  emphasis 
not  necessarily  on  ‘tests’  for 
qualification,  but  on  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  determination  to  work 
and  succeed,  plus  the  desire  to 
learn,  plus  loyalty  to  employer. 

Competition  a  Factor 

John  J.  Mullen,  Newsduy, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
grants  that  the  recent  increase 
in  newsprint  costs  will  influence 
publishers  toward  higher  cir¬ 
culation  rates,  particularly  in 
one-paper  cities,  or  where  there 
are  morning-evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  combinations. 

“However,”  he  continued, 
“where  there  is  more  than  one 
newspaper  in  highly  competitive 
cities,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
see  many  rate  increases  before 
some  serious  study  is  given  to 
the  fluctuations  in  readership 
wherever  there  there  is  com- 


Nov.  Linage 
Ckiin  Is  12.6% 

November  linage  for  52  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records 
scored  a  12.6%  gain  over  No¬ 
vember,  1954.  For  the  year  to 
date,  total  linage  was  up  10.6%. 

For  November  gains  were 
registered  by  all  classifications 
as  follows:  Retail,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  8.5%;  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  8.3%;  General, 
11.6%;  Automotive,  28.4%; 
Financial,  5.7%;  Total  Display, 
10.7%;  and  Classified,  20%. 

Year-to-date  gains  were:  Re¬ 
tail,  6.8%;  Department  Stores, 
6%;  General  5.1%;  Automo¬ 
tive,  32.3%;  Financial,  12.2%; 
Total  Display,  8.5%  ;  and  Clas¬ 
sified,  17.3%. 

City-by-city  linage  figures 
will  be  published  in  E&P’s  Dec. 
31  issue. 

petition  and  duplication,” 

Generally,  he  foresees  an 
effort  in  1956  toward  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  basic  rates  for  home 
delivery,  newsstand  and  mail 
subscriptions,  with  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  higher  serv¬ 
ice  charges  on  rural  motor 
routes. 

Optimistic  on  Outlook 

Mr.  Mullen  also  emphasized 
{Continued  on  page  47) 


$675  Million  National 
Revenue  Seen  in  1955 


planned  and  with  two  essentials 
in  mind  (1)  the  value  of  circula¬ 
tion  produced  for  the  advertiser 
and  (2)  the  results  obtained  by 
the  advertiser.  Quality  must  not 
be  sacrificed  for  quantity. 

“The  revenue  per  subscriber 
can  be  increased  by  two  meth¬ 
ods  (1)  through  reduced  opera¬ 
tional  costs  and  (2)  through 
greater  wholesale  return  per 
copy.  Circulation  will  continue 


National  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  climb  to  a  record 
total  of  $675,000,000  this  year, 
according  to  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

In  a  statement  earlier  this 
year,  Mr.  Barnes  said  a  rate 
of  $650,000,000  was  indicated 
by  the  first  five  months’  per¬ 
formance. 

Terming  his  present  estimate 
“conservative,”  Mr.  Bames  said 
it  was  based  on  available  linage 
figures  from  newspapers  both 
large  and  small  for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year,  and  on  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  for  Novem¬ 
ber  which  indicate  continued 
high  gains  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Barnes  also  forecast 
continued  national  newspaper 
advertising  increases  in  1956, 
indicated  by  the  general 


for  several  years  need  to  give  to  increase  with  family  growth;  business  outlook  and  by  promo- 


consideration  to  carrier  and 
dealer  profits  which  under  the 
circumstances  also  are  not 
likely  to  have  changed  during 
the  last  few  years  of  increasing 
costs,”  he  noted.  “Some  news- 

10 


however  percentages  of  cover¬ 
age  will  suffer  in  the  process. 

“Week-end  editions  will,  of 
necessity,  furnish  more  and 
better  entertainment  in  order 
to  hold  Sunday  sales.  Possibly 


tional  plans  expressed  in  recent 
weeks  by  leading  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Next  year,  he  said, 
“will  quite  probably  see  news¬ 
papers  exceeding  $700,000,000 
in  national  advertising  revenue 


for  the  first  time  in  history." 
This  figure  would  repi-esent 
nearly  twice  the  total  national 
revenue  newspapers  enjoyed  in 
1947,  when  it  hit  $357,000,000, 
and  almost  four  times  the  1940 
total  of  $179,000,000. 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
this  year  has  been  making  gains 
almost  equally  as  spectacular 
as  those  of  the  national  classi¬ 
fication  alone,  he  said,  “and 
the  Bureau’s  forecast  in  June 
of  $3,000,000,000  total  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  revenue  for 
1955  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  bit  conservative.  As  for  1956, 
we  feel  this  same  $3,000,000,000 
figure  will  be  exceeded  by  a 
substantial  margpn.” 

(Additional  views  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  newspaper  advertising 
in  1956  will  be  found  on  page 
17.) 

• 

Drop  Evening  Edition 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  evening  edition  of  the 
Hamilton  Dadly  News,  launched 
last  Jan.  31,  was  discontinued 
as  of  Dec.  17. 
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SYNDICATES 


Five  Share  $10,000 
In  UFS  Comies  Contest 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Five  gifted  artists  this  week  ; 
received  one  of  the  finest  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  of  their  careers. 
They  were  named  winners  in 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
$10,000  Talent  Comics  Contest. 

Thomas  Okamoto,  39-year-old 
freelance  advertising  designer 
of  El  Monte,  Calif.,  won  first 
prize  of  $5,000  with  his  “Little 
Brave,”  a  daily  pantomime  gag 
strip  about  a  young  Indian  boy. 

Second-place  honors  and  $2,- 
iiOO  went  to  Bill  O’Malley,  52, 
ex-newspaper  artist  now  free¬ 
lancing  out  of  Carmel,  Calif., 
for  “Reverend,”  a  daily  panto¬ 
mime  gag  strip  featuring  a 
young  clergyman. 

Third  prize  ($1,500)  was 
awarded  George  Booth,  29,  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Booth,  former 
Marine  who  was  born  in  Cains- 
ville.  Mo.,  created  “Spot”  for 
the  contest.  It’s  a  daily  panel 
concerning  a  lovable  mutt  who 
acts  like  a  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly. 

Coming  in  fourth  and  fifth, 
respectively,  each  for  $500,  were 
Bob  Kuwahara  of  Larchmont, 
N.Y.,  and  John  Whitaker  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Kuwahara,  53-year-old 
freelance  artist  who  does  work 
for  Paul  Terry,  submitted 
“Marvelous  Mike,”  a  continuity 
strip  centering  around  a  pre¬ 
cocious  youngster  who  offers 
merriment  and  wisdom  to  the 
family  circle. 

Mr.  Whitaker’s  “Sam’s  Su¬ 
permarket”  is  a  panel  focused 
on  urbania’s  contribution  to 
humanity,  the  supermarket.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  27,  is  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Delta  Airline. 

Contracts  for  All  5 

All  five  have  been  signed  to 
contracts,  according  to  Laur¬ 
ence  Rutman,  UFS  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  who  said 
there  were  480  entries  in  the 
contest. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the 
results,”  he  said,  “and  believe 
we  have  succeeded  in  finding 
new  talent.  Yes,  we  plan  to  run 
another  contest,  say  in  the  next 
two  to  three  years.  It  would  be 
impractical  to  do  it  annually.” 

Mr.  Rutman  added  that  the 
syndicates  hopes  to  release  the 
five  winning  products,  individ¬ 
ually  and  not  in  package  form. 


shoi'tly  after  Jan.  1.  “It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  when  we  get  their  ma¬ 
terial,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Okamoto,  is  a  native  of 
Kent,  Wash.  After  one  year  at 
Sacramento  Junior  College,  he 
attended  Chouinard  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Los  Angeles,  following 
with  a  job  as  staff  artist  in  the 
Walt  Disney  studio. 

He  then  taught  art  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  1943,  he  served  in  the 
Army  as  a  master  sergeant  in 
military  intelligence,  and  when 
he  was  discharged  in  1947,  he 
went  to  Art  Center  School  in 
Los  Angeles  until  1951.  After 
a  Skint  as  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  art  director,  Mr.  Okamoto 
became  a  freelance  advertising 
designer.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons.  Deems  and  Eric. 


Mr.  O’Malley  at  one  time 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  and  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.  He  has  four  books  to  his 
credit. 

Batchelor’s  Summer  Sub 

Mr.  Booth  in  1953  served  as 
a  vacation  substitute  for  C.  D. 
Batchelor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  while  he  was 
a  Marine  he  was  cartoon  editor 
of  Leatherneck.  He  got  his 
schooling  at  the  Chicago  Acade¬ 
my  of  Fine  Arts. 

When  the  contest  was  first 
announced  on  May  7,  1955,  on 
this  page,  Mr.  Rutman  said: 

“The  market  is  glutted  with 
adventure  strips.  We  want  to 
find  new  approaches  and  ideas, 
with  emphasis  mostly  on  humor. 
Apart  from  getting  upcoming 
talent,  we  hope  to  have  an  an¬ 
swer  soon  to  those  who  have 
been  criticizing  the  pulling 
power  of  the  comics.” 

Emphasis  on  Humor 

It’s  impossible  at  this  time,  of 
course,  to  predict  the  quintet’s 


THIRD — Geor9e  Booth's  gag 
panel,  "Spot."  Caption  for  this 
one  is:  "There  are  some  of  us 
around  here  that  have  to  go  to 
work  in  the  morning,  you  know.” 

pulling  power,  but  at  least  Mr. 
Rutman  has  achieved  half  the 
goal:  the  three  strips  and  the 
two  panels  emphasize  humor. 

“We’re  happy  they  do,”  Mr. 
Rutman  said.  “That’s  what  the 
business  needs.” 

Judges  for  the  talent-search 
contest  were  Jack  Howard, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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FIRST — "Little  Brave",  a  daily  gag  strip  by  Thomas  Okamoto. 
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SECOND — "Reverend,"  a  pantomime  with  a  clergyman,  by  Bill  O'Malley. 


HAPPv  BieiHOAV  TO  soup 
HAPPV  BUCmOAV,  OCAIt  / 
L  MERKIE  -  -  u 


QADDV.  THE  DOOmELL  '  MAVBE 

IT’S  ANOTHER  PRESENT - 

A  POtL  MAVBE  -  -  KfyyyyATt 


FOURTH  priie  goes  to  "Marvelous  Mike"  continuity  by  Bob  Kuwahara. 
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Nicht,  Smith 
Elected  to 
Hearst  Board 

Election  of  four  Hearst  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Hearst  Corporation,  the 
top-flight  unit  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president. 
They  are; 

Frank  J.  Nicht,  general 
sales  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service. 

Fred  Drake,  publisher  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Harry  Dunlap,  publisher  of 
G(H)d  Housekeeping. 

An  upstate  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Nicht  worked  for  the  United 
Press  as  a  commercial  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  president, 
and  for  Scripps-Howard  and  the 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  before  signing 
with  International  News  Service 
as  sales  manager. 

A  veteran  of  38  year.s’  service 
with  Hearst,  Mr.  Nicht  has  been 
general  sales  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  since  1943. 
He  has  been  Vicepresident  of 
KFS  since  1946. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Kingsbury  Smith  joined  INS  in 
1924  as  a  copy  boy.  In  1927  he 
was  assigned  to  the  London 
Bureau  and  four  years  later 
became  chief  State  Department 
correspondent  in  Washington. 
In  1944,  he  returned  to  London 
as  European  manager  and 
earlier  this  year  he  was  named 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  INS. 

A  veteran  of  49  years  in  the 
Hearst  service,  Mr.  Drake 
joined  the  organization  as 
Buffalo  manager  of  Motor  and 
Motor  Boating.  In  1915,  he  was 
named  western  manager  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  five 
years  later,  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Mr.  Dunlap  entered  the 
Hearst  service  in  1926  as  a 
salesman  on  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine  and  became  publisher 
of  House  Beautiful  magazine 
in  1935.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  named  publisher  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan  and  in  1955  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  Good 
Housekeeping. 

• 

Christmas  Bonus 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
The  Citizen-Times  Publishing 
Co.  gave  its  employes  a  Christ¬ 
mas  bonus  of  two-thirds  of  a 
week’s  pay. 


Nicht  Smith 


Drake  Dunlap 


Fund  Officer  Fights 
Delisting  of  2  Stocks 

Governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  have  authorized 
suspension  of  trading,  as  of 
Dec.  27,  of  two  stocks  which 
are  held  largely  by  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers’  Em¬ 
ploye  Beneficial  Funds.  (E  & 
P,  Nov.  19,  page  78).  They  are 
Atlas  Tack  Corp.  and  Exchange 
Buffet  Corp. 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  Publishing  Co., 
said  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  to  bar  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  officials  from  delisting 
the  two  stocks.  He  said  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  acting  against  the 
best  interests  of  minority  stock¬ 
holders. 

Atlas  Tack  will  earn  well 
over  $200,000  this  year  and  Ex¬ 
change  Buffet  should  regain  its 
former  earnings  position,  Mr. 
Cook  said.  'The  companies  would 
then  meet  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  listing  which  the 
Exchange  adopted  a  few  months 
ago. 

Exchange  Section 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  published  a  16-page  stand¬ 
ard  size  section  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  Dec.  21. 
The  report  included  many  color¬ 
ful  stories,  such  as  trading  on 
the  curb  in  the  late  1800’s  and 
early  1900’s,  with  photographs 
of  actual  trading  on  the  street 
during  that  era. 

• 

Critic  for  40  Yciars 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hollywood  celebrities  this 
week  sent  telegrams  saluting 
W.  Ward  Marsh  on  his  40th 
anniversary  as  the  movie  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


L.  A.  News 
Trustee  Sues 
For  Million 

Los  Angeles 
The  trustee  for  the  bankrupt 
Daily  News  this  week  filed  suit 
for  $1,260,000  against  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  former  Daily  News 
publisher,  and  Arthur  Desser, 
associate  of  Mr.  McKinnon. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Federal 
Court,  alleged  that  the  sale  by 
Mr.  McKinnon  to  the  'Times- 
Mirror  Co.  a  year  ago  of  cer¬ 
tain  Daily  News  assets  was 
“without  fair  or  adequate  con¬ 
sideration’’  and  therefore  fraud¬ 
ulent. 

On  Dec.  18,  1954,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  sold  the  Daily  News 
name,  circulation  lists,  feature 
contracts,  library,  and  other  as¬ 
sets  to  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
for  $275,000.  In  addition  Mr. 
McKinnon  was  given  a  five- 
year  $125,000  personal  service 
contract  by  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  Arthur  Desser,  Daily  News 
treasurer  and  attorney,  received 
a  $10,000  fee  for  helping  to 
arrange  the  sale. 

‘Wholly  Inadequate’ 

George  T.  Goggin,  trustee  in 
bankruptcy,  charged  that  the 
$275,000  sale  price  was  “wholly 
inadequate  and  not  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  bankrupt.” 

The  suit  alleged  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  the  sale 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  had  held 
discussions  with  Mr.  McKinnon 
and  also  with  Robert  L.  Smith, 
previous  publisher,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper.  The  com¬ 
plaint  said  the  price  mentioned 
in  these  prior  discussions  ranged 
from  $10  to  $15  per  subscriber. 

The  complaint  said  that  the 
combined  Mirror-Daily  News  re¬ 
retained  90,000  home  subscribers 
to  the  Daily  News  and  picked 
up  25,000  street  sales.  Fair 
price  for  these  115,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  would  be  $1,150,000,  the  suit 
said.  In  addition  the  suit  asked 
that  a  valuation  of  $500,000  be 
placed  on  other  assets  acquired 
by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 

The  suit  said  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  and  Mr.  Desser  “owed 
a  legal  and  moral  duty”  to  the 
paper  and  “should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  personally  profit” 
from  the  sale. 

It  asked  that  Mr.  McKinnon 
return  to  the  bankrupt  estate 
the  $25,000  he  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  under  his  personal  serv¬ 
ice  contract  and  that  either  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  or  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  also  pay  the  $100,000 
due  under  the  contract. 


Donnahoe  Stott 


2  Promoted 
To  VP  Posts 
In  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va. 

James  L.  Stott  and  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe  have  been  elected 
vicepresidents  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  this  week  by 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  and  Times-Dis- 
pateh . 

Mr.  Stott,  now  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  corporation,  will 
direct  operations  in  the  fields 
of  circulation,  production,  news¬ 
print,  accounting  and  physical 
properties. 

Mr.  Donnahoe,  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  director  of  research,  will 
be  responsible  for  advertising, 
research  and  marketing  opera¬ 
tions,  and  will  serve  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  the  new  vice- 
presidents  will  work  closely 
with  John  Dana  Wise,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Donnahoe,  a  native  of 
Asheville,  N.C.,  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bars.  He  has  twice  served 
on  active  duty  with  the  United 
States  Army — first  for  two  and 
one-half  years  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  during  World  War 
II,  when  he  won  a  direct  com¬ 
mission  overseas,  and  again  for 
15  months  on  the  Army  General 
Staff  during  the  Korean  War. 

Before  joining  Richmond 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  in  1949,  Mr. 
Donnahoe  served  as  director  of 
research  and  assistant  executive 
manager  of  the  Richmond 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stott,  a  native  of  Wilson 
County,  N.C.,  started  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  as  an  investment 
banker.  He  joined  the  Times- 
Dispatch  in  1930  as  general 
bookkeeper  and  later  became 
auditor  and  office  manager. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Stott  was  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  He 
was  named  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1945  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1951. 
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Ah,  Those  Most  Excitins 

"  Cx  chamber. 

Years  in  the  Jazzy  ’20s!  » "i."” 

J  chair.”  We 


the  darkness  to  the 
red-brick  execution 


By  James  L.  Kilgallen 

International  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 

(Written  expressly  for  Editor  &  Publi^er) 

JHE  GAY,  jazzy  1920’s  were  in  many  ways  the  most  exciting 
years  in  America’s  journalistic  history. 


We  were  seated  in  four  rows 
of  seats  not  far  from  “the 
chair.”  We  heard  a  shuffle  of 
feet.  A  door  opened.  Ruth,  pale 
and  distraught,  came  in,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  minister  who  was 
chanting  prayers,  and  a  couple 
of  attendants. 

As  Ruth  glanced  apprehen¬ 
sively  at  the  electric  chair,  with 


New  York  never  had  such  a  glittering  array  of  star  re-  buckles,  her  knees 

,  j  •»  •  tu  j  sagged  and  she  cried  out; 

porters  and  writers  as  in  those  days.  tco 

I’m  referring  to  men  like  Damon  Runyon,  Gene  Fowler,  t  hat  they  do.” 

Irvin  Cobb,  Westbrook  Pegler,  Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  Heywood  And,  as  they  lifted  her  into 
Broun,  Paul  Gallico,  Quentin  Reynolds,  Meyer  Berger,  Nunally  the  chair  and  adjusted  the  black 
Johnson,  Dudley  Nichols,  Edwin  C.  Hill,  Charlie  Hand,  Alva  mask,  she  moaned: 

Johnston,  Russell  Porter,  George  Buchanan  Fife,  Martin  Green.  “Jesus,  forgive  me  for  I  have 
Lindsey  Denison,  Walter  Davenport,  Donald  Henderson  Clarke,  sinned.” 

John  O’Donnell.  Charlie  Bayer,  Mike  Claffey,  Charlie  Summer-  The  executioner,  Robert  El- 
ville,  Eddie  Becker,  Bob  Conway,  Joseph  Jefferson  O’Neill,  and  ^  ®  switc  .... 

Frank  (Red)  Dolan— to  mention  only  a  sprinkling  of  them.  phoL^^rphe7  Tamed^Tom 

Era  of  Wonderful  Nonsense  ^  Howard,  who  had  slipped  in 

Master-minding  them  were  ('hapter  Four  with  us  posing  as  a  reporter 

such  fine  editors  as  Arthur  the  tabloid  New  York  Daily 

Brisbane,  Barry  Paris,  Roy  I  remember  the  time  sports  News,  pressed  a  rubbeT  bulb  in 

How'ard,  Herbert  Bayard  writer  Paul  Gallico,  a  pretty  his  pants  pocket.  It  was  con- 

Swope,  William  A.  Curley,  Har-  husky  fellow,  thought  it  would  nected  with  a  small  camera  that 

vey  De'uell,  Phil  Payne,  Stanley  make  a  good  story  if  he  boxed  dangled  beneath  the  cuff  of 

Walker  and  Amster  Spiro.  a  few-  rounds  with  his  friend,  his  trousers. 

Those  reporters  of  the  1920’s  Jack  Dempsey.  The  then  heavy-  Howard  gfot  a  picture  of  Ruth 
could  get  THE  STORY — and  they  weight  champ  belted  Gallico  Snyder  that  was  the  talk  of 


could  write  it. 


out  of  the'  picture  in  round  one.  newspaper  circles  for  years. 


News  stories  of  that  period,  Dempsey  never  could  restrain  That  night  Gene  Fowler,  a 
which  Pegler  once  described  himself  even  with  spai'ring  preat  Hearst  reporter,  and  I 


as  “the  era  of  wonderful  non-  paitners. 
sense,”  were  bell-ringers.  They 
included  the  Snyder-Gray  trag¬ 
edy,  the  Hall-Mills  mystery,  ^ 

numerous  other  murder  trials,  Da.vion 


rode  back  to  the  speakeasy  in 
the  same  car.  Sob  sisters  and 
“leg  men,”  who  hadn’t  wit¬ 
nessed  the  double  execution. 


edy,  the  Hall-Mills  mystery,  A  Runyon  Lead  nessed  the  double  execution, 

numerous  other  murder  trials,  Da.vion  Runyon  and  I  sat  crowded  around  us,  peering  at 

the  Dot  King  case,  trans-At-  side  by  side  in  a  Long  Island  c'^cy  line  w’e  wrote, 

lantic  airplane  flights,  gang-  City  courtroom  the  day  Judd  *  ♦  * 

land  killings  and  prohibition  Gray  showed  how  he  and  Ruth  i  •  i. 

hi-jacking.  Names  such  as  A1  Snyder,  his  blonde,  icy-eyed  Against  Capital  Punishment 

Capone,  Legs  Diamond  and  paramour,  had  bludgeoned  her  A  grim  spectacle  such  as  an 


Dutch  Schultz  were  constantly  husband,  Albert,  an  art  editor,  execution  takes  a  lot  out  of  a 
cropping  up  in  the  news.  to  death  with  a  sashweight  as  reporter’s  nervous  system.  No 


I  had  a  fling  at  all  these  he  slept. 


wonder  that,  as  a  rule,  report- 


For  the  jury’s  benefit,  Judd  ers  (including  nyself) 
took  the  murder  weapon  (ex-  against  capital  punishment. 


*  •  hibit  A.)  and  with  a  nice  fol- 

D-j-  T-  r  II  low-through  demonstrated  how 

he  did  it.  Runyon,  who  wrote 
Prohibition  was  then  in  ef-  sports  as  well  as  news,  came 
feet.  Everybody  seemed  to  have  up  with  this  “lead”  to  his  story : 
money.  The  nation  was  riding  “Judd  Gray  bats  left-handed.” 
toward  an  economic  fall,  but  I  later  covered  the  ele'ctrocu- 

didn’t  know  it.  tion  of  Judd  and  Ruth  in  Sing 

Tabloid  newspapers  were  Sing,  on  a  cold  January  night 
newly-established  and  making  in  1928. 

themselves  felt.  One  of  the  The  first  thing  a  reporter 
stories  the  tabloids  jumped  on  does  on  a  big  story  is  to  check 
with  glee  was  the  highly-pub-  his  communications  to  the  of- 
licized  romance  of  Peaches  and  fice.  My  wire  was  set  up  in  a 
Daddy  Browning.  The  old  New  speakeasy  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  a 
York  Graphic  outsensationed  block  from  the  main  prison 
them  all  on  that  one.  gate. 

Walter  Winchell,  Mark  Hel-  •  *  • 


linger  and  Louis  Sobol  were 
young  and  eager  Broadway 
columnists.  Ed  Sullivan  was 


Witness  at  Electrocution 
That  night,  shortly  before 


writing  sports  but  turned  11  p.m.,  twenty  of  us  reporters 
columnist  in  one  of  the  tabloid  filed  out  of  Warden  Lewis  E. 


switches. 


Lawes’  office  and  headed  silent- 


I  saw  a  reporter  become  so 

E  &  P  Honors  Jim, 
Says  Railroad  Chief 

Jimmy  Kilgallen’s  fan 
mail  multiplies  after  each 
chapter  of  his  story  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  He  espe¬ 
cially  prizes  a  note  received 
this  week  from  a  railroad 
president  who,  it  turns  out, 
is  a  regular  reader  of  E  &  P. 

“I  like  the  way  your  story 
is  being  done.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  you  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished  by  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  wrote  William 
White,  president  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Company 
and  formerly  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem. 


ALL  SET  for  a  day’s  work  at 
the  months-long  trial  of  the 
Communist  leaders,  Jimmy  Kil¬ 
gallen  carries  his  typewriter  to 
the  Federal  Courthouse,  New 
York  City. 

unnerved  the  night  I  covered 
the  electrocutions  of  “Iron 
Irene”  Schroeder  and  Glenn 
Dague  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  prison 
that  he  collapsed  in  a  faint  on 
the  cement  bench  upon  which 
we  were  sitting. 

When  Anna  Marie  Hahn  died 
in  the  chair  at  the  Columbus, 
O.,  prison  she  was  only  six  feet 
from  me,  crying  for  mercy,  as 
the  switch  was  thrown. 

I  was  less  than  six  feet  away 
from  Mrs.  Bonnie  Heady  and 
Carl  Hall — the  Gr<w*nlease  boy 
kidnap-killers — the  night  they 
died  holding  hands  in  the  gas 
chamber  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
a  few  years  ago. 

Over  the  years  Damon  Run¬ 
yon  and  I  drew  many  such  as¬ 
signments,  including  the  elec¬ 
trocution  of  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann.  That  night  Runyon 
and  I  were  thoroughly  frisked 
by  guards  at  the  state  prison 
in  Trenton.  N.  J.  They  even 
took  over  our  wrist  watches  for 
fear  a  tiny  camera  might  be 
secreted  thc*rein. 

«  •  * 

Still  Unsolved  Slaying 
One  of  the  epic  stories  of  the 
late  1920’s  was  the  celebrated 
Hall-Mills  murder  trial  in  So¬ 
merville,  N.  J.  That  crime  in¬ 
volved  the  still  unsolved  slay- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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mepRy  chpistmas  to  aBT 


No  headlines  told  the  Manger  tale. 
Instead  there  shone  a  Star, 

To  tell  the  Shepherds  in  the  fields 
And  Wisemen  from  afar. 

Now  in  that  Season  of  the  year 
Men  sing  of  Peace  on  Earth, 

Glad  voices  now  their  carols  raise. 
Proclaim  the  Saviour  s  birth. 

The  hearts  of  Good  Men  everywhere 
Unite  with  voice  and  pen. 

To  wish  the  Season’s  Greetings  to 
Their  friends  and  fellow-men. 

So  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
At  E  &  P  unite 
To  wish  to  everyone  of  you 
A  Christmas  day  that’s  bright. 

To  every  member  of  the  Press, 

A  Yuletide  that  is  Merry, 

To  advertisers,  readers  all, 

A  holly  wreath  and  berry. 

A  Christmas  tree  with  candles  bright 
To  Goss  and  Wood  and  Hoe, 

To  Walter  Scott,  to  Intertype— 

A  sprig  of  mistletoe! 

To  Linotype  and  Teletype 
And  those  who  make  our  ink. 

To  roller,  mat  and  Elrod  men. 

An  eggnog  toast  we  drink. 

To  all  the  syndicates  we  send 
Our  Christmas  wish  sincere. 

To  AP,  UP,  INS, 

A  Yuletide  full  of  Cheer. 


A  bulging  sock  for  Arthur  Krock, 

And  Bill  Hearst,  junior,  too— 
Felicidads  to  Gainza  Paz, 

And  Peace  the  New  Year  through. 

A  roundelay  of  carols  gay 
To  Post  and  Times  and  Star, 

To  Mirror,  Tribune  and  Gazette 
The  Merriest,  by  far. 

We  ll  sing  a  verse  of  “Silent  Night’’ 
For  Telegram  and  Sun, 

For  Bulletin  and  Journals,  all, 
Another  when  we’re  done. 

A  Christmas  filled  with  joy  and  cheer 
And  Peace  within  our  time. 

To  papers  that  we’ve  overlooked, 

( Or  couldn’t  get  to  rhyme! ) 

A  Yule  log  bright  for  John  S.  Knight, 
Frank  Tripp  and  Frank  Gannett, 

To  Cranston  Williams,  Rusty  Barnes, 
The  Brightest  Christmas  yet! 

For  Advertising  Agencies, 

A  cup  of  Christmas  Cheer— 

And  may  their  billings  e’er  increase 
Throughout  the  coming  year. 

To  those  who  work  on  Christmas  Day 
To  get  the  paper  out. 

The  joy  that  only  Christmas  brings, 
To  them,  without  a  doubt. 

To  all  our  good  friends  of  the  Press 
Wherever  they  may  be, 

A  Merry  Christmas  From  Us  All, 
The  staff  of  E  &  P! 


—George  Wilt 


‘FASTER,  AVERELL!’  EXPLOSIVE  ISSUE  RUMMAGING  IN  THE  ATTIC 

Crocket,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  Arlt,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Bimrose,  Portland  Oregonian 


President’s  Illness 
Elected  No.  1  Story 

President  Eisenhower’s  illness  9.  Desegiegration  develop- 
won  the  No.  1  spot  in  the  “Big  ments. 

10”  news  stories  of  1955  (to  jq.  Americans  freed  by  Red 
date)  by  a  landslide.  China. 

The  story  of  the  General’s 
sudden  heart  attack  Sept.  24  in 

Denver  headed  the  checklist  of  1-  President’s  heart  attack 


and  the  successes  and  setbacks 
of  the  first  year  of  the  vaccine’s 
use  in  the  nationwide  fight 
against  polio. 

4.  The  Kremlin  shakeup  oust¬ 
ing  Georgi  M.  Malenkov  and 
ushering  in  new  Premier  Niko¬ 
lai  A.  Bulganin  along  with  Rus¬ 
sia’s  short-lived  “smile  policy.” 

5.  The  Princess  Margaret-Pe- 
ter  Townsend  romance,  ending 
with  Margaret’s  renunciation  of 
the  divorced  RAF  group  cap¬ 
tain  for  duty  to  Church  and 


Jury  Verdicts  Favor 
2  W.  Va.  Newspapers 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

A  federal  court  jury  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  Hunting- 
ton  Publishing  Co.  this  week  in 
a  $350,000  libel  suit.  The  plain¬ 
tiff,  Nicholas  J.  Tweel,  asserted 
that  a  citizens’  committee  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser  caused  the  defeat  of 
his  plan  for  a  race  track. 

« 


each  of  the  major  press  services, 
but  editors  were  agreed  on  only 
eight  of  the  first-10  nomina¬ 
tions. 

Hold  Out  for  Dodgers 

United  Press  editors,  for  in¬ 
stance,  insisted  the  Dodgers’ 
first  World  Series  victory  rated 
a  place  on  the  top-10  list,  even 
only  the  No.  10  spot.  They  also 
rated  the  AFL-CIO  merger  as 
No.  8. 

Editors  polled  for  the  AP  list 
included  the  Desegregation  story 
while  INS  news  judges  put  the 
explosive  Middle  East  situation 
on  the  roll  in  No.  6  slot. 

Here  are  the  thi-ee  lists 
AP 

1.  The  President’s  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

2.  Polio  immunization  tests 
and  disputes  about  vaccine. 

3.  The  Weather:  Hurricanes, 
floods,  tornadoes  and  drought. 

4.  Big  Four  talks  in  Geneva. 

5.  Princess  Margaret  of  Bri¬ 
tain  gives  up  romance  with 
Capt.  Peter  Townsend. 

6.  Argentine  revolts,  Peron 
ouster. 

7.  Malenkov  resignation  and 
Soviet  shakeup. 

8.  Gilbert  Graham  accused  of 
killing  mother  and  43  others 
with  bomb  in  airliner. 
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2.  Announcement  of  the  Salk 
Vaccine  for  polio. 

3.  Princess  Margaret  renoun¬ 
ces  Captain  Townsend. 

4.  Hurricanes  Connie  and  Di¬ 
ane  and  the  New  England 
floods. 

5.  The  fall  of  President  Peron 
of  Argentina. 

6.  Summit  and  foreign  minis¬ 
ters’  conferences  in  Geneva. 

7.  Resignation  of  Malenkov 
and  rise  of  Bulganin  and  Khru- 
schev. 

8.  Merger  of  AFL  and  CIO 
and  modified  annual  wage  in 
Auto  industi-y. 

9.  Sabotage  of  United  Air¬ 
lines  plane  in  Colorado. 

10.  Dodgers  win  their  first 
world  series. 

INS 

1.  President  Eisenhower’s 
heart  attack  with  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  impact  in  both  national  and 
international  affairs. 

2.  The  July  “summit”  meeting 
which  sent  world  peace  hopes 
soaring  until  a  subsequent  Big 
Four  foreign  ministers’  confer¬ 
ence  produced  a  new  version  of 
the  East- West  “cold  war”  dead¬ 
lock. 

3.  The  April  announcement  of 
the  successful  Salk  vaccine  tests, 
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Commonwealth. 

6.  The  explosive  Middle  East 
situation,  with  Communist  arms 
shipments  to  Egypt  and  fre¬ 
quent  border  clashes  heighten¬ 
ing  tension  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states. 

7.  The  November  dynamite 
sabotaging  of  a  Denver  airliner 
which  killed  44  including  the 
mother  of  23-year-old  John  Gil¬ 
bert  Graham,  charged  with 
murder. 

8.  The  Red  China  story,  in¬ 
cluding  war  fears  over  the  For¬ 
mosa  issue  and  the  release  of 
Red-held  prisoners. 

9.  The  hurricanes  and  floods 
that  lashed  the  U.  S.  East  Coast 
and  devastated  wide  areas  in 
the  Northeastern  states  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  October. 

10.  The  revolts  in  Argentina, 
climaxed  by  the  successful  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Peron  regime  in 
September. 

• 

Paper  Ships  Renamed 

Two  newsprint  ships  of  the 
Quebec  and  Ontario  Transpor¬ 
tation  Co.  fleet  have  l>een  re¬ 
christened.  The  Motorship  Baie 
Comeau  is  now  the  Capt.  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  and  the  former 
MS  Manicouagan  is  now  the 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Constable  Sam  Romesburg, 
former  dog  warden,  lost  a 
$100,000  damage  suit  brought 
against  the  Fairmont  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishing  Co.  and  C.  E. 
(Ned)  Smith,  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Times.  A  circuit  court 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  action  grew  out 
of  an  article  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  said  was  couched  in  insult¬ 
ing  words  and  tended  to  lead 
to  violence. 

• 

Background  Capsule 
IS  etc  VP  Feature 

Demand  for  reporting  in 
depth  without  too  much  “inter¬ 
pretive  writing”  brought  about 
a  new  feature  on  United  Press 
wires  this  week. 

UP  editors  reasoned  that  a 
capsuled  review  of  a  story’s 
background  would  give  the 
reader  enough  information  to 
do  his  own  interpreting. 

Titled  “Background”,  the  fea¬ 
ture  consists  of  four  or  five 
three-to-five  paragraph  items 
bringing  up  to  date  the  day’s 
biggest  or  most  complex  stories. 

Carried  as  separate  pieces 
they  may  be  bracketed  in,  car¬ 
ried  as  sidebars,  or  grouped  in 
a  daily  informative  column. 
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Ratliff-Cronin  Backers  ad-lines 


Name  2  of  3  for  Board 


19  NEBRASKA  PAPERS  ALTER  LIQUOR  AD  POLICY 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Two  of  the  three  candidates 
endorsed  by  the  Committee  to 
Save  The  Enquirer — Again  were 
chosen  for  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Inc.  by  employe-shareholders 
Dec.  16.  The  third  employe 
representative  chosen  for  the 
Board  was  endorsed  by  the  op¬ 
posing  United  Employes  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Continued  Success  of 
The  Enquirer. 

Hal  Metzger  Jr.,  reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor,  led  the 
slate.  He  was  endorsed  by  the 
Committee  to  Save  the  Enquirer 
— Again,  Charles  W.  Staab,  in¬ 
cumbent  endorsed  by  the  op¬ 
position  faction,  ran  second.  He 
is  vicepresident  and  circulation 
manager.  Loren  White,  of  the 
composing  room,  endorsed  by 
the  former  group,  was  third. 

Employe-stockholders  vote  for 
three  members  of  the  Board, 
who  must  then  be  elected  by  a 
voting  trust.  Mr.  Metzger  and 
Mr.  White  represent  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  working  for  the 
reinstatement  of  James  Ratliff 
Jr.,  columnist,  and  Jack  Cronin, 
city  editor,  both  of  whom  were 
discharged  by  Publisher  Roger 
Ferger  recently. 

‘Mandate’  Disputed 

A  statement  issued  by  A1 
Schottelkottee,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Save  the  Enquirer 
— Again,  said  in  part  that  “the 
selection  of  these  two  men  .  .  . 
is  a  mandate  to  the  Enquirer 
management,  the  voting  trust 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
immediately  adopt  the  proposals 
presented  by  our  committee  as 
an  initial  step  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  true  employe-com¬ 
munity  newspaper  operation. 

“We  have  asked  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  reinstatement  of  Jim 
Ratliff  as  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary,  and  restoration  of  Jim 
and  Jack  Cronin  to  their  posts 
in  the  editorial  department. 
Further,  we  have  called  for  a 
reapportionment  and  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  eliminate  the  ‘rubber  stamp’ 
situation  existing  in  the  present 
board. 

“We  expect  action,  forth¬ 
with.” 

Larry  Nash,  chairman  of  the 
United  Employes  Committee, 
stated  that  “results  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  trust  election  by  Enquirer 
employes  show  that  no  mandate 
was  given  the  management  of 
the  paper,  either  as  to  general 
policies  or  restoration  of  the 


two  former  employes  discharged 
for  conspiracy  to  disrupt  the 
successful  operations  of  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  total 
stock  vote  cast  was  184,059.  The 
three  anti-management  candi¬ 
dates  received  87,968  votes,  or 
47.7%,  while  the  pro-manage¬ 
ment  slate  received  47%  and 
independent  candidates  5.3%. 
Mr.  Staab,  who  was  among  the 
directors  voting  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Mr.  Ratliff,  was  re¬ 
elected,  Mr.  Nash  also  noted. 

The  voting  trust,  which  is 
composed  of  five  Enquirer  em¬ 
ployes,  has  in  the  past  always 
elected  the  three  candidates 
chosen  by  the  employe-stock- 
holders.  The  trust  members, 
who  control  52%  of  outstanding 
stock,  are  Mr.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher;  Fred  Barnes, 
vicepresident  and  comptroller; 
Ollie  James,  chief  editorial 
writer  and  columnist;  Pat  Mad¬ 
den,  of  the  mailing  department; 
and  Bo  Otto,  composing  room. 

Record  Eaniings 

Highest  earnings  in  its  his¬ 
tory  were  reported  this  week 
by  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Sept. 
30.  Net  earnings  were  $466,400, 
or  $1.78  a  share,  after  all 
charges  and  taxes,  compared  to 
$1.03  last  year  and  $1.34  the 
previous  year.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $198,000  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Operating  profit  amounted  to 
$1,514,879,  or  53%  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  From  this 
operating  profit,  the  company 
paid  $441,930  in  debt  interest 
and  charges,  $64,548  in  net 
write-off  of  equipment  and 
$542,000  in  income  taxes. 

Advertising  and  circulation 
income  amounted  to  $14,500,993, 
up  12%  over  the  previous  year. 
• 

Union  Stymies  Daily 
Growth  in  Brooklyn 

Expansion  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily,  a  Coney  Island  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspaper,  to  borough¬ 
wide  distribution  was  prevented 
this  week  by  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union. 

On  the  publisher’s  complaint, 
the  regional  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
sought  a  court  order  to  restrain 
the  union  from  interfering  with 
distribution  of  the  paper.  The 
distributing  company  declined 
to  handle  the  paper  because  it 
did  not  want  to  become  involved 
in  a  union  dispute. 


The  Nebraska  Press  Association's  1956 
Nebraska  Newspaper  Directory  reveals  that 
19  state  publications  altered  their  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  -acceptance  policy. 

Five  publishers  which  a  year  ago  said  they 
would  refuse  liquor,  beer  or  wine  linage  now 
say  they'll  accept  all  three.  Acceptance  of 
all  three  beverages  has  changed  considerably 
the  past  10  years.  Today  practically  every 
paper  in  Nebraska  accepts  beer  copy,  and  the 
majority  accept  all  types. 


N.Y.  NEWS'  WPIX  UPS  RATES  17%  ON  JAN.  1 

New  York  Daily  News'  TV  station  WPIX, 
effective  Jan.  1,  will  increase  time  and  an¬ 
nouncement  rates  by  about  17%.  marking  first 
time  it  has  boosted  "A"  and  "B"  rates  in 
four  years. 

PENTAGON  SHOPS  FOR  COMMERCIALLY-SPONSORED 
SHOWS 

More  active  solicitation  of  shows  holding 
out  commercial  attraction  to  advertisers  is 
seen  in  Pentagon  announcement  that  it  is  in 
market  for  commercially-sponsored  live  and 
film  shows  for  domestic  and  overseas  bases 
with  no  restrictions  on  blurbs  except  that 
they  be  in  good  taste  and  do  not  imply 
government  indorsement.  Program,  set  for 
Jan.  1  operation,  was  necessitated  by  dis¬ 
banding  Hollywood  Coordinating  Committee 
which  has  supplied  camp  shows  since  early 
World  War  II  days. 


FOUR  MORE  DAILIES  JOIN  MEDIA  RECORDS 

On  the  first  of  the  year,  four  dailies 
will  join  the  fold  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 
They  are:  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune; 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press;  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Star  Gazette  and  Telegram;  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item. 


ALLIED  STORES'  PUCKETT  TO  GET  TOBE  AWARD 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  a  strong  advocate 
of  local-level  advertising,  has  been  chosen 
1955  winner  of  the  Tobe  Award  of  the 
"Retailer-of-the  Year."  Presentation  will 
be  made  in  New  York  Jan.  11. 


BEN  FRANKLIN  TO  BE  HONORED  THROUGHOUT  '56 

Benjamin  Franklin,  America's  first  great 
adman,  will  be  honored  throughout  the  world 
during  1956,  the  250th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  The  Poor  Richard  Club.  Philadelphia, 
is  spearheading  the  observance  locally  and 
nationally  and  is  cooperating  with  Franklin 
Institute .  also  Philadelphia,  in  the  inter¬ 
national  celebration. 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Admen’s  Forecast  for  ’56: 
Continuing  Linage  Surge 


Greater  Use  of  Color  Seen; 

Need  for  Promotion  Cited 

National  newspaper  advertising  linage,  which  soared  in 
1955,  will  continue  to  do  so  well  into  1956.  That  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  this  week  of  top  officers  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  contacted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
their  views  on  the  outlook  for  national  linage  in  1956. 

While  all  predicted  that  lin¬ 
age  will  continue  to  soar,  they  expected  in  a  political 

were  all  Djore  or  less  agreed  year  should  make  newspapers 


Sees  New  High 


Charles  G.  Fe.vn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press: 

“Conservative  estimate  is 
that  Canadian  newspapers  will 
show  an  increase  of  five  per¬ 
cent  in  national  advertising 
during  1956.  Indications  are 
that  many  advertisers  plan  to 
use  stepped-up  newspaper 
schedules  supplemented  with 
TV.” 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star: 

“I’m  confident  national  news¬ 
paper  linage  will  show  gains 
in  1956.  Better  all-over  selling 
and  the  realization  that  news- 


George  Lemons,  Greensboro  papers  are  basic  plus  keen 


( N.  C.)  \ews-Record : 


competition  among  automobile 


on  the  need  for  more  intensive  ^  ^op  medium  for  national  ad-  «T»n.  confident  national  news- 
promotion  to  win  a  larger  share  vertisers  in  1956  ”  connuent  national  news 

of  profitable  national  copy.  paper  linage  wil  show  gams 

The  glowing  outlook  of  adver-  Sees  New  High  Better  all-over  selling 

.  and  the  realization  that  news- 

vpnr  \xornmo  ovon  ^  George  Lemons,  Greensboro  papers  are  basic  plus  keen 

ful  in  the  nvediction  fhnt  Th"  Xews-Record:  competition  among  automobile 

mnaller  nnH  meHinm  i  H  ^  “With  both  national  gross  manufacturers  and  distillers 

smaller  and  medium-sized  news-  .  .  j  x-  ,  -n  n  4.  -u  i  ^  i- 

_ .  „  .  product  and  national  consumer  will  all  contribute  to  linage 

papers  have  good  reason  to  an-  •  .  ,  • 

4-  •  „  1  -  income  at  an  all-time  peak,  na-  increase. 

ticipate  a  larger  slice  of  na-  4.  ,  T  •  4  • 

fi/.».oi  u  j  I  tional  newspaper  advertising  “Linage  rate  increases  neces- 

executives  made  specific  refer^  “Expanded  advertising  effort  P»;ice  and  other  higher  costs 

ence  to  the  giant  strides  made  be  required  to  move  the  ^dl  have  some  effect  on  actual 

by  ROP  color  advertising  dur-  gieatest  quantity  of  goods  ever  “"age  gams, 

ing  the  past  year,  and  predicted  Produced  in  probably  the  most  ..p  Many  Variables’ 
that  the  success  enioved  hv  competitive  year  in  our  nation’s  '  ^ 


tional  advertising  schedules. 

A  number  of  the  advertising 
executives  made  specific  refer- 


“With  both  national  gross  manufacturers  and  distillers 
product  and  national  consumer  will  all  contribute  to  linage 


“Linage  rate  increases  neces¬ 
sitated  by  present  newsprint 


j  that  the  success  enjoyed  by  compeii 
I  many  color  advertisers  this 

year  would  not  only  lead  to  “This 


‘Too  Many  Variables’ 

Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News: 

“I  doubt  anyone  can  supply 


year  would  not  only  lead  to  “This  is  a  situation  that  is  (Ind.)  Star  and  News: 
their  increased  use  of  color  in  made  to  order  for  newspaper  “I  doubt  anyone  can  supply 

1956  but  would  result  in  adding  advertising  because  newspaper  accurate  views  on  1956  national 

new-comers  to  the  ROP  color  advertising  is  basic  for  the  linage.  There  are  too  many 

fold.  moving  of  goods  from  the  re-  variable.s. 


Comments  on  the  19.56  outlook  tailer’s  shelf  into  the  hands  of 
by  the  ad  chiefs  of  the  various  consumer.” 

dailies  contacted  by  E&P  fol-  - - - 

low.  _ 

20%  Linage  Gain 

•John  W.  Moffett,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune: 

“We  are  completing  one  of 
the  best  years  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  with  an  increase  of 
approximately  20%  over  1954. 

Plans  of  many  advertisers  in¬ 
dicate  we  will  continue  to  show 
gains  at  least  through  the  fii  st 
six  months  of  1956  and  prob¬ 
ably  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

“The  remarkable  success  of 
national  color  advertising  in 
this  market,  as  attested  to  by 
many  excellent  result  stories, 
will  lead  to  a  further  increase 
in  the  use  of  national  color 
promotion. 

“We  also  anticipate  a  further  SHOT  among  newspaper 

increase  in  automotive  linage.  Edgar  S.  Bayol.  press  counse 

“Further  circulation  growth  us^  to  be  a  PM  h.mself.  Pres, 

i.  1  J  •  •  «nd  holster  to  him  are  Lawn 

expecteci  during  the  coming  Telegram  &  Sun.  and  Irvin  S. 

year  and  the  even  more  intense  Nawspaper  Promotion  Manager 

readership  of  newspapers  which  tion  (or  Mr.  Bayol's  eont 


“The  first  quarter  looks 
good.  If  automotive  maintains 


BIG  SHOT  among  newspaper  promotion  men  is  none  other  than 
Edgar  S.  Bayol,  press  counsel  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  who 
used  to  be  a  PM  himself.  Presenting  a  custom-made  pair  of  six-guns 
and  holster  to  him  are  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  and  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New  York  Times.  New  York 
Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Association  thus  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Bayol's  continuing  dedication  to  journalism. 
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present  pace  and  other  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  recognize 
consumer  potential,  1956  linage 
should  top  1955  by  five  to  10 
percent. 

“Economic  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  consumer  spend¬ 
able  income  index  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  year  of  greater  potential 
in  sales  and  therefore  greater 
national  linage.” 

Wayne  Henly,  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal: 

“National  newspaper  linage 
in  the  West  Texas  area  will 
exceed  any  previous  year.  This 
view  is  based  on  continued  de- 
velopmnt  and  expansion  of 
building  lines,  major  appliances 
and  agriculture.  Population  of 
area  will  continue  to  increase 
at  same  rate  as  last  five  years 
through  1960. 

“The  year  1955  was  a  record 
linage  year  for  the  Avalanche- 
Joumal  in  general  advertising 
and  we  can  see  nothing  but  an 
increase  in  ’56.” 

Trend  Well-EstabHshed 

Al  a.  Look,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel: 

“Looking  back  over  past  10 
years,  in  nine  of  which  we 
registered  sizable  linage  gains, 
I’m  optimistic  about  prospects 
for  another  increase  in  national 
linage  in  1956. 

“The  trend  seems  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  during  times  of 
increasing  productivity,  rising 
incomes  and  enlarging  popula¬ 
tions,  national  linage  increases. 
This,  coupled  with  a  steadily 
decreasing  emphasis  on  per¬ 
sonal  selling  in  retail  stores, 
and  with  the  expanding  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  modern  retailing 
concept  of  low  markup  and 
high  volume,  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  manufacturers  extend 
every  effort  toward  more  fac¬ 
tual  newspaper  advertising  to 
establish  and  strengthen  their 
product  franchise  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

“Percentagewise  our  gains,  in 
what  was  once  a  ‘marginal’ 
market,  have  been  larger  than 
in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Sales 
representatives,  district  man¬ 
agers  and  jobbers  have  told  us 
that  there  is  an  increasing 
awareness  among  the  brass  hats 
in  their  companies  of  the'  dif¬ 
ferences  in  individual  markets; 
that  several  small  markets 
make  one  big  market. 

“Barring  a  serious  nation¬ 
wide  economic  setback,  national 
advertising  in  this  newspaper 
and  in  all  others  will  set 
another  record  in  '56. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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AD  AGENCIES 

Chesley  Quits 
Philip  Morris 
For  D’Arcy 

Harry  W.  Chesley  Jr.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  will 
become  executive  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Inc.,  effective 
Jan.  2.  He  will  be  located  in 
D’Arcy’s  St.  Louis  office. 

Mr.  Chesley  served  as  vice- 
president  and  national  sales 
manager  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany  before  joining  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  in  1952.  From  1938  to  1942, 
he  was  national  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Company,  and  from  1932  to 
1938  he  was  package  goods 
sales  manager  for  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Eastern  U.  S. 

General  Mills,  Inc, 

To  Consolidate  Ads 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  announces 
the  consolidation  of  consumer 
advertising  on  Betty  Crocker 
brand  baking  mixes  in  one 
agency,  effective  June  1. 

BBDO,  New  York,  who  cur¬ 
rently  handles  the  Betty 
Crocker  cake  mixes,  cooky 
mixes  and  frosting  mixes,  will 
additionally  undertake  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Betty  Crocker  Pie 
Crust  Mix  and  the  Betty 
Crocker  Answer  Cake  line. 

Johnson  Joins  Ad 
Agency  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Walfred  C.  Johnson,  for¬ 
merly  with  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  has  joined  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald,  Inc.,  as  a  vice- 
president  and  stockholder.  He 
has  been  with  NL&B  since  1951 
and  previously  was  with  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Johnson 
to  the  HH&McD  management 
group  is  the  first  of  a  number 
of  executive  appointments  to  be 
announced  as  part  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  resulting  from 
a  change  in  management  with 
the  withdrawal  of  W.  B.  Henri 
and  W.  D.  McDonald  as  active 
principals  in  the  agency.  (E&P, 
Dec.  3,  page  24). 

Rand  Dustman  Dies; 
ff^as  Vet  Ad-Neivsman 

Rand  J.  Dustman,  veteran 
newspaperman  and  retired  New 
York  advertising  executive,  died 
in  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  Dec.  17. 
He  was  65. 

Mr.  Dustman  was  born  in  Van 


Wert,  Ohio,  and  began  his 
career  with  the  Ohio  State 
Journal.  He'  also  worked  on  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Press  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  in  Columbus, 
prior  to  World  War,  I. 

In  1931  he  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  in  New  York  City.  When 
the  late  Arthur  Kudner  opened 
his  own  advertising  agency  in 
1935  Mr.  Dustman  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity,  and  remained  with 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  until  his 
retirement  immediately  after 
the  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  in  1952. 

Daily  Names  Agency 

Allen,  Dorsey  &  Hatfield,  Inc., 
has  been  named  advertising 
agency  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Evening  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Other  Changes  ,  ,  . 

•  Sidney  Gross  has  resigned 
from  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  and  has 
joined  the  Vernon  Pope  public 
relations  firm.  Before  joining 
the  Bates  agency,  Mr.  Gross 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

•  Arthur  L.  Desmond  has 
been  named  manager,  public  re¬ 
lations  division,  William  Hart 
Adler,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Desmond  fonnerly 
worked  with  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

•  Anthony  M.  Costanzo,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 
automotive  writer,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  Arndt, 
Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen, 
Inc.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
automotive  public  relations  for 
the  Upholstery  Leather  Group, 
suppliers  of  upholstery  leather 
to  the  auto  and  furniture  in¬ 
dustries. 

•  A  former  California  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers, 
Kenneth  C.  Lovgren,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  at  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
account. 

•  John  Cassato  Jr.  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Albert  Frank-Guenthe'r  Law, 
Inc.  Mr.  Cassato  was  formerly 
a  financial  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

•  William  R.  Simpson  and 
J.  B.  Pollack,  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  of  BBDO,  have  been  named 
agency  vicepresidents.  Mr. 
Simpson  joined  BBDO  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  1942 
and  formerly  was  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
Mr.  Pollack  formerly  was  with 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  New  York. 


Sherman  GetsTop 
Ad  Postal  Colga  te 

Appointment  of  Stuart  Sher¬ 
man  as  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  Jan.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  William 
L.  Sims,  II,  president.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  will  succeed  Rolland  W. 
Taylor  who  has  resigned  to  re¬ 
join  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  as 
executive  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company  and  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee  since  1948. 
After  graduation  from  Williams 
College  he  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  salesman,  later  be¬ 
coming  a  district  manager  and 
then  a  divisional  manager  of  the 
company. 

In  1934  Mr.  Sherman  became 
a  vicepresident  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at 
Lord  &  Thomas  advertising 
agency.  In  1937  he  founded  and 
became  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette,  Inc. 


Pepsi-Cola  Promotes 
Derrick  To  Veep 

J.  Charles  Derrick  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Pep¬ 
si-Cola  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herbert  L.  Barnett, 
president.  Mr.  Derrick  has  been 
advertising  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  July  1954. 

Mr.  Derrick  served  as  dis¬ 
play  manager  of  Pepsi-Cola 
Company  from  March  1950  to 
July  1954,  coordinating  point- 
of-purchase  material  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  joined 
Pepsi  in  1949  as  assistant  dis¬ 
play  manager. 

• 

Market-Media  Study 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News  this  week  is¬ 
sued  in  manila-folder  style  its 
“Standard  Market  and  Media 
Data  for  New  Brunswick 
Area.”  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Harvey  A.  Huff,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  News. 

• 

Magazine  Study  Ready 
The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  issued  the 
second  edition  of  “Average  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Rate  Trends  of 
Leading  Magazines”  prepared 
by  the  ANA  Magazine  Service 
Committee.  It  is  available'  at 
$2.00  per  copy. 

EDITOR  a:  PUB 


Heavier  Use 
Of  Newspaper 
Space  Seen 

Heavier  use  of  newspaper 
space  is  seen  for  next  year’s 
sharpening  tussle  for  consumer 
dollars  by  Dewey  Pinsker,  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  T.  Howard  Company, 

Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency. 

He  said  the  increase  will  de¬ 
rive  largely  from  promotions 
that  will  punch  up  linage, 
“since  the  newspaper  is  still 
considered  the  best  medium, 
generally,  for  realizing  local 
competitive  goals.” 

'Mr.  Pinsker,  whose  agency 
goes  into  the  new  year  with  a 
12%  increase  in  billing^s,  said 
two  sources  will  substantially 
account  for  this  increased  news¬ 
paper  advertising: 

1)  Advertisers  compelled  to 
abandon  in-and-out  advertising 
for  consistent  campaign  sched¬ 
ules;  2)  The  new  crop  of  busi¬ 
nesses  and  expansions  of  exist¬ 
ing  ones  now  being  born  of  a 
national  product  seen  hitting 
over  4(X)  billions  next  year. 

“These  increases  will  be  in 
addition  to  even  larger  outlays 
in  newspapers  by  established 
advertisers,”  he  added. 

For  1956,  Mr.  Pinsker  sees  a 
big  trend  developing  to  consum¬ 
er  promotion  incentives,  such  as 
contests,  premiums,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  devices.  In  trade  cir¬ 
cles,  he  said,  advertisers  will 
feel  compelled  to  implement  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  at  dealer 
and  wholesale  levels. 

“Advertising  in  depth,”  as  he 
labels  the  activity,  will  be  more 
sharply  in  evidence. 

• 

Pratt  Leaving  ‘Life’ 

To  Head  Apparel  Unit 

Francis  De  W.  Pratt  has  re¬ 
signed  as  circulation  director  of 
Life,  effective  Dec.  31,  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  and  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear,  Inc.,  on  Jan. 

3,  according  to  Willard  Cole, 
president  of  the  Institute  and 
president  of  Lytton’s,  Chicago. 

The  Institute,  representing 
some  800  firms  in  the'  industry, 
including  manufacturers,  mills, 
and  retailers,  was  formed  last 
summer  (E&P,  July  2,  page  20) 
to  unite  the  male  apparel  in¬ 
dustry. 
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CLEVEUHD  Expansion 

FOR  WDRESSOMM'H 


THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 

CLEVELAND  IS  THE  MARKET!  Nowhere  in  the  nation  is  the 
spendable  income  so  high  as  in  Cleveland— $7577  per  household 
—a  challenging  statistic  for  the  sales- wise!  And  this  tremendous 
market  with  over  3*1/2  billion  dollars  of  retail  sales  continues 
to  expand— with  such  recent  news  as  the  $6,000,000  addition 
to  the  Addressograph -Multigraph  plant. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  THE  NEWSPAPER!  Only  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  covers  the  area  affected  by  this  growing  industrial 
boom— Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Tell  your  sales  story  in  the  P.D.— P.D.Q. ! 

*First  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON- 
SUMER  MARKETS  1935,  published  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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Santa  wears 
a  REP  SUIT 

in 

Altoona 


.  .  .  and  his  pack  is  filled 
with  greenbacks,  too,  for 
the  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  smart 
enough  to  use  color  in  their 
advertising  in  the  Altoona 
Mirror.  (160,000  lines  of 
color  ads  during  19551) 

And  Mirror  color  advertisers 
really  get  results,  too. 

The  Altoona  Mirror's  care¬ 
ful  color  craftsmanship  will 
really  do  justice  to  Santa's 
red  suit,  and  add  the  green 
for  his  holly,  too.  Or  do 
equal  justice  to  a  Christmas 
tree  in  FULL  color. 

And  when  the  Mirror  per¬ 
forms  its  color  magic,  it's 
seen  by  95.1%  of  Altoona 
city  zone  families. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Eltoona 

Slflirror. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Industrial  Ad 
Role  Told  in 
Group’s  Series 

A  triple  entente,  ad-wise,  to 
explain  to  business  and  industry 
executives  the  importance  and 
1  value  of  industrial  advertising, 

;  has  been  made  by  the  Wall  St. 
i  Journal,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
i  tional  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  it  was  announced 
in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  14 
insertions  will  appear  in  Jan¬ 
uary  in  the  Journal,  which  is 
contributing  the  space  gratis. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 
has  made  available  the  services 
of  members  of  its  staff  to  create 
the  series  of  advertisements, 
four  of  which  have  now  been 
completed,  at  no  cost  to  NIAA. 

The  NIAA  Public  Relations 
j  Committee  Chairman,  Albert 
R.  Teifeld,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Copperweld  Steel  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  the  members  of 
the  PR  committee  have  also 
!  made  ai  rangements  so  that  the 
association  will  not  incur  any 
advertising  production  co.sts. 

The  advertisements,  which 
will  slightly  exceed  quarter- 
pages,  will  explain  to  top  man¬ 
agement  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising;  the  vital 
contributions  industrial  adver- 
;  tising  can  make  to  the  over-all 
I  marketing  program;  and  the 
i  role  of  NIAA  as  a  clearing 
house  of  industrial  advertising 
ideas,  information  and  market¬ 
ing  data. 

The  schedule  calls  for  two 
.  ads,  to  be  inserted  at  the  dis- 
;  cretion  of  the  WSJ,  during 
I  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  Septemljer  and  Oc- 
1  tober  of  next  year.  No  adver- 
j  tisements  will  be  run  during 
■  June,  July  and  August. 


PRE-PARTY  POW  WOW— When  the  New  York  Chepter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  played  host  to  the  New 
York  Media  Buyers  Association  at  their  annual  Christmas  luncheon, 
Richard  Scheidker  (left),  vicepresident,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  was  one  of  many  guests.  Here  Mr.  Scheid¬ 
ker  indulges  in  some  pre-party  palaver  with  Bill  Johnson  (center), 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  and  president  of  the  AANR  N.  Y. 

Chapter;  and  Bill  Metz  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 


revolves 

around 


MDRHINEEVENINB-SONOty 


Because  of  the  increasingly 
important  role  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  has  had  to  assume  in 
the  world  of  mass  production 
and  mass  selling,  the  WSJ  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  activities  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association  are  important  to  all 
segments  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try. 

In  addition,  reprints  of  each 
advertisement  will  be  provided 
free  to  NIAA  Headquarters  by 
the  Wall  St.  Journal  for  distri-, 
bution  to  all  members. 

Each  advertisement,  which 
will  appear  over  the  signature 
of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association,  will  list 
the  30  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  which 
local  chapters  are  located. 

• 

Anniversary  Ad 
Ideas  Compiled 

Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  seeking  ideas  to  aid  local 
business  firms  to  promote  an¬ 
niversary  events  can  find  such 
information  in  the  National 
Research  Bureau’s  new  Alma¬ 
nac  of  Anniversary  Ad  Promo¬ 
tions. 

The  02  page  book  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ideas  compiled 
over  seveial  years  to  help 
newspapers  and  advertisers  to 
make  the  most  out  of  their  an¬ 
niversary  promotions.  Newspa¬ 
per  ads  from  37  different  lines 
of  business  are  reproduced,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  helpful  an¬ 
niversary  information. 


Ingram.,  News-Journal 
Ad  Director,  Retiring 

.Albert  L.  Ingram,  advertising 
director,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
\ €U'8~J ournal,  will  retire  Dec. 
31  after  27  years  with  the  firm. 

No  successor  will  be  named. 
Instead,  William  J.  Black,  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  Har¬ 
ry  C.  Harbison,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  assume 
increased  responsibility. 

Mr.  Ingram  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1907  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad  salesman  for  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier.  In  1923  he 
bought  the  Ocean  City  (N.J.) 
Weekly  Sentinel;  followed  up  a 
year  later  by  buying  the  Ocean 
City  Weekly  Ledger. 

He  joined  the  News-Journal 
in  1929  as  ad  manager. 


Shea  with  HAS 

Chicago 

J.  Earl  Shea,  Jr.,  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  and  previously  for  11 
years  with  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service.  His  new  connection 
completes  a  cycle  of  20  years 
in  newspaper  advertising,  hav¬ 
ing  started  on  the  Chicago 
American  in  1935. 


News  Joins  ARF 

The  Neiv  York  Daily  S’euia 
has  been  elected  a  subscriber  of 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc. 
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Photo  advertising  sells  I 

22  used  cars  in  a  day - 


FALMOUTH  iNTERPRISE 


uses  SCAN-A-GRAVER  and 
local  photos  to  get  impact 
and  sell  more  linage 


Owner  W.  Craig  Huntting  (right)  and  Don  Hurford,  Enter¬ 
prise  ad  manager  (left),  plan  Huntting  Motors’  “Lucky  55” 
campaign. 


Let  George  Hough,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Falmouth 
(Massachusetts)  Enterprise,  tell  his  own  story: 

“We’ve  barely  made  a  start  at  using  local  shots  to  illustrate  ads 
in  the  Enterprise.  But  already  the  pay-off  has  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  possibilities.  Look  what  we  did  with  Huntting  Motors  .  .  . 
“A  seven  column  x  19"  ad,  four  two  column  x  5"  teasers,  two 
one  column  x  5"  and  a  2"  classified. 

“And  this  whole  campaign  to  move  used  cars  fast  was  sold  by  a 
gimmick  with  local  pictures.  Successful  campaigns  like  this  help 
us  sell  a  lot  of  linage  to  other  merchants  in  town.  It  would  be 
imix)ssible  to  do  it  without  low  cost  scan-a-plate®  engravings.” 
For  more  information  on  scan-a-graver  and  how  it  puts  local 
photos  to  work  for  you,  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
Dept.  lOO-TAi, 88-06  V’an  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New  York. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
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“Lucky  5.5”  campaign  featured  five  "specials”  at 
$5.00  or  less  .  .  .  moved  $27,159  worth  of  cars. 


Line  fonns  at  7:55  a.m.  in  spite  of  subfreezing  temperature. 
Two  Air  Forc-e  men  were  in  line  all  night.  Mobile  coffee  can¬ 
teen  operator,  on  hand  to  sell  coffee,  wound  up  buying  a 
car  himself. 
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makes  industrial 
plants  prosper,  too! 


One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  Upper  Midwest  industry  is 
nature’s  bountiful  legacy  of  water.  Here’s 
what  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
news  editor  Paul  Veblen  found  in  a 
recent  market-area  study:  “In  Minne¬ 
sota,  one  square  mile  in  every  20  is 
covered  by  water. 

“Minneapolis  water  mains  can  supply 
more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  the 
city  now  uses.  Underground  water  is 
also  plentiful .  . .  commercial  wells 
pumping  1,000  gallons  a  minute  are 
common.  Yet  one  geologist  states:  *As 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  danger  of 
overdrawing  ...  no  sign  of  difficulty, 
even  in  downtown  Minneapolis  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  wells.  Few 
areas  in  the  country  can  promise  in¬ 
dustry  the  water  supplies  we  can.’  ” 

What  makes  a  market  great? 
Minnesota’s  “close  to  the  surface” 
water  is  only  part  of  the  fabulous  wealth 


of  the  Upper  Midwest.  Just  consider:  Min¬ 
ing  companies  are  spending  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  in  Minnesota  on  facilities 
to  process  Taconite  . . .  North  Dakota’s 
Williston  Basin,  only  discovered  in  1951, 
now  has  440  producing  oil  wells  in  17 
proved  fields  . . .  New  refineries  and  re¬ 
lated  industries  are  sprouting  all  about 
the  Upper  Midwest  to  handle  the  oil 
from  these  fields  . . .  And  enough  lignite 
has  been  found  in  North  Dakota  to 
supply  the  total  solid  fuel  consumption 
of  the  United  States  for  240  years. 

Retail  sales . . .  bank  debits . . .  build¬ 
ing  permits  ...  in  fact,  all  accepted  in¬ 
dicators  of  prosperity  .  . .  are  up  in  the 
Upper  Midwest.  All  this  adds  up  to  a 
picture  of  market  prosperity  that  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  make  headlines  for  years  to  come. 

No  wonder  they  say,  “The  next  25 
years  belongs  to  the  Upper  Midwest.” 


If  you  are  an  advertiser,  or  an  advertising  agency,  we  can  show  you 
facts  and  figures  to  prove:  the  quickest,  most  economical  way  to  tap 
the  rich  Upper  Midwest  Market  is  through  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  Now  only  the  4  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  have  news¬ 
papers  with  more  circulation  than  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune: 
625,000  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  western  Wisconsin. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

JL  EVENING  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


e2S,000  SUNDAY  •  495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES.  Prttidtnl 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS 


‘Snowflake’ 
Takes  2  Tab 
Sections 


SPECIAL  AUTO  S.HOW  edition  published  by  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror-News  to  help  kick-off  1956  selling  season  in  autonriotive  in¬ 
dustry  is  discussed  by  F.  W.  "Tiny"  Noble  (left),  national  ad 
manager,  Mirror-News,  and  that  daily's  Auto  Editor  Floyd  Freel 
(right),  with  Richard  Speer,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Detroit. 


Included  in  this  record  was  •  The  Chicago  Daily  Neus’ 
;es  of  adver-  biggest  Today  magazine  in  5th  annual  Christmas  gift 
by  our  staff  ^jg^ory  —  a  100  page  issue  guide  contained  32  gift  pages 
le  afternoon,”  representing  over  55,000  lines  as  a  i)art  of  the  56-page  roto 
nnus,  promo-  advertising,  more  than  120  section  for  Nov.  26.  Featured 
VVe  combined  advertisers  and  41  color  ads.  in  the  section  were  50  different 
?age  one  edi-  •  advertisers,  offering  Chi’istmas 

to  forcefully  ffifts  for  home,  women,  men 

S-D  Day.”  Post-Dispatch  hsue  chMren. 

•s  of  smashed  Boasted  254  Pages  ,  The  Chicago  Sunday 

leadlines  fea-  The'  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  American  for  Dec.  4  included 
designed  to  Dispatch  for  Sunday,  Dec.  4,  a  16-page  tabloid  Christmas 
a  safe-driving  get  a  new  record  with  254  pages  gift  roto  section  for  Mandel’s 
and  some  400,000  lines  of  ad-  department  store. 
liter  Sets  ^ertising.  ,  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Previous  high  for  ad  volume  Times  published  an  eight-page, 

B  tiecord  in  a  single  issue  was  estab-  standard-size  Winter  Vacation 
Philadelphia  lished  by  the  P-D  on  Sunday,  Preview  section,  Dec.  6. 
ia  Inquirer  of  this  year.  ,  A  44-page  paper— largest 

set  a  new  ^  edition  included  issue  ever  except  for  its  Pro- 

lelphia  news-  pages  of  black  and  white,  gress  Edition  —  was  published 

•  history.  The  pages  of  rotogravure,  12  by  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com- 

ained  505,000  Pages  of  roto  color  comics  and  mercial  to  kick-off  the  Christ¬ 
ine.  was  the  pages  in  Parade  magazine,  mas  buying  season.  Total 

,  linage  hit  66,346,  of  which  59,- 

0ther  Sections  .  .  ,  g50  lines  wei*e  retail  represent- 

•  The  Houston  (Tex)  Post’s  ing  a  38%  gain  over  last  year. 

Christmas  gift  guide,  a  special  •  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron- 
supplement  devoted  to  gift  icle  on  Dec.  14  published  the 
suggestions  of  Houston’s  lead-  largest  regular  daily  newspaper 
ing  stores,  went  from  a  sched-  in  its  history.  Exclusive  of  spe- 
uled  24  ...  to  a  56-page  ad-  cial  sections,  the  issue  consisted 
vertising  tabloid.  The  gift  of  106  pages.  In  addition,  the 
guide  was  inserted  with  the  paper  included  a  32-page  neigh- 
paper’s  Christmas  issue  of  borhood  tabloid  section,  a  reg- 
Dec.  4.  ular  Wednesday  feature. 

•  The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  • 

Sunday  Post  published  its  sec-  Joins  American  Weekly 
ond  24-page  Christmas  supple-  o.  R.  Whitaker  Jr.,  formerly 
ment  for  Howland’s  Depart-  advertising  director  of  Better 
ment  Store,  Dec.  4.  Living,  has  joined  American 

•  The  Danbury  (Conn.)  Weekly  as  eastern  advertising 

News-Times  published  an  manager.  He  has  been  replaced 
eight-page,  standard-size  flood  at  Better  Living  by  William  L. 
control  section  with  its  Dec.  3  Mullin,  formerly  assistant  ad 
edition.  manager  of  McCall's  magazine. 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
[  National  Average 

i  Get  Complete  i 
A  Details  From  .  .  M 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Advertising 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 


Oesmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  k  Scott  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Serrice  Offices  •  NEW  TOIK  •  CNICU8 
—  -a  •  COUMIU  •  MEMPNIS 

iipr  •  SM  FltNCUta 


ADVERTISING] 

aiS-UmBUKEAU,  INd 
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Why  are  New  York  women 

who  read  The  News  SO  beautiful? 


THE  S  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper... im7A  more  than 

twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 
220  E^t  42nd  St.,  New  York  City... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago... 

1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco ...1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Just  look  at  the  beauty  aids  they  buy!  Best  customers 
for  the  cosmetic  makers!  Best  customers  for  almost  every 
other  manufacturer,  too!  \Vomen  News  readers  have  most 
of  the  families,  homes,  cars  and  spending  money  in  this 
market . . .  buy  most  of  the  apparel,  groceries,  cosmetics  and 
furniture.  And  you  can  sell  women  in  New  York  more 
effectively,  and  more  economically,  with  The  News. 

How  did  we  find  out  all  (we/l,  almost!)  about  New  York 
women?  Well,  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research 
interviewed  10,345  newspaper  readers,  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs — and  found  out  how  much  newspaper  readers 
are  worth  as  markets — more  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Ask  your  advertising  agency  or  any  New  York  News 
office  to  show  you  . . . 

^^Profile  of  the  Millions” 


Within  a  single  month 

2,050,000  used  lipstick 
1,410,000  used  cleansing  cream 
710,000  used  eyebrow  pencils 
490,000  used  mascara 
1,660,000  used  perfume 
1,730,000  used  face  powder 
790,000  used  powder  base 
1,390,000  used  nail  polish 

( These  figures  refer  only  to  the  2,2^0,000 
women  readers  of  the  Daily  News,  who 
live  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs. 

Copyright  by  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.) 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Newspapers  to  Get  32^o 
Oj  Studebaker  s  Ad  $$ 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

Newspapers  will  again  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  share  of 
Studebaker’s  advertising  budget 
for  1956  when  32%  of  the 
money  will  go  to  that  medium. 

Studebaker  division  of  Stude- 
baker-Packard  Corp.,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  record  ad  expenditure  of 
$12  million,  supplemented  by 
$3.5  million  by  Studebaker  deal¬ 
ers,  representing  an  overall  in¬ 
crease  of  70% .  over  1955,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  A.  Keller, 
general  sales  manager. 

Ads  Underway 

Opening  guns  have  already 
been  fired  by  Studebaker,  with 
$2.4  million  spent  in  late  No¬ 
vember  and  early  December, 
following  the  introduction  of  the 
new  cars  and  trucks.  Newspaper 
advertising  was  used  heavily 
in  this  three-week  period.  The 
announcement  program,  featur¬ 
ing  the  theme,  “The  big  news 
in  the  low  price  field  is  the  big 


( Adverlisemen  t ) 

Walter  Kidde  Names 
New  Vice  President 


Frank  L.  Whitney,  formerly 
chief  engineer,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  vice  president  in 
charge  of  engineering  by 
Walter  Kidde  Constructors, 
Inc.,  engineers  and  builders. 
The  company  maintains  its 
principal  offices  in  New  York 
and  Houston.  Its  annual  pur¬ 
chases  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  amount  to  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  new  vice  president  is  a 
daily  reader  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Top  executives  every¬ 
where  rely  daily  on  The  Journal 
for  its  valuable,  up-to-the- 
minute  news  content.  Circula¬ 
tion  is  376,426 — ^total  readership 
is  nearly  double  that  figure. 
Wherever  you  find  business,  you 
find  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


new  Studebaker”  was  kicked  off 
with  full  page  ads  in  2,200 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  a  six-page  insert  in  four 
national  magazines  and  Auto¬ 
motive  News.  This  was  followed 
by  ads  in  1,200  newspapers,  in¬ 
troducing  the  new  Hawk  Sports- 
type  car. 

Other  Media 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Stude¬ 
baker  account  will  be  placed  by 
Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York. 
In  addition  to  newspapers,  the 
1956  program  will  include  in¬ 
creased  television  expenditures, 
which  have  been  upped  601% 
over  1955  for  spot  TV.  Maga¬ 
zine  advertising  will  be  in¬ 
creased  47%,  direct  mail  20% 
and  the  company  will  return  to 
billboard  ads  next  year. 

As  part  of  Studebaker’s 
largest  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  a  substantial  portion  will 
be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  its  dealer  group.  Dealers 
have  formed  ad  committees  in 
each  of  18  sales  zones  and  have 
banded  into  a  dealer  advertising 
association.  The  advertising 
fund  of  this  association  is  en¬ 
tirely  dealer  supported. 

The  factory  has  laid  out  a 
12-month  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion  materials  for  dealer 
use.  The  entire  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  is 
aimed  at  recapturing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  position  as  a  strong 
volume  competitor  in  the  low- 
price  field. 

Mr.  Keller  said  the  new  styl¬ 
ing  coupled  with  the  new  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  program 
are  designed  to  aid  dealers  in 
one  of  the  most  competitive 


1,667,557 

EAST  COAST  FAMILIES 

are  supplied  with  our 

TELEVISION  LISTIN6S 

by  client-newspapers 

(N.B.  Incidentally,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  paid  for 
this  space.) 

H.  T.  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  INC. 

545  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
ANDERSON,  S.  C. 


ARF'S  NEW  OFFICIALS — Advertising  Research  Foundation  directors 
last  week  elected  these  men  to  head  its  activities:  (I  to  r):  E.  P. 
Seymour,  vicepresident,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.,  reelected 
ARF  treasurer;  J.  Ward  Maurer,  vicepresident-advertising.  The  Wild- 
root  Co.,  chairman  of  ARF  board;  and  W.  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman 
of  executive  committee,  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.,  vice-chairman. 


sales  periods  in  automotive  his¬ 
tory. 

Formfit  Boosts  *56 
Advertising  Budget 

Chicago 

The  Formfit  Company  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  1956  advertising 
budget  by  more  than  10%,  in¬ 
cluding  a  total  of  343  daily 
ne'wspapers  and  23  major  mag¬ 
azines  (via  MacFarland,  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

“Each  of  our  343  newspapers 
in  137  major  cities  will  carry 
five  ads  in  the  Spring  season,” 
said  Arthur  H.  Baum,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  “Promotional  ma¬ 
terial  and  mats  will  be  provided 
accounts  in  each  of  these  cities 
to  enable  them  to  tie  in  with 
our  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Mr.  Baum'  pointed  out  that 
Formfit  is  the  only  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  foundation  wear 
field  that  is  consistently  run¬ 
ning  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  supplemented  with  a 
well-rounded  program  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 

• 

Itlaho  Plans  Potato 
Push  in  69  Papers 

Boise,  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  has  upped  its  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  budget  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  Idaho  potatoes 

At  a  special  meeting  the 
group  approved  an  extra  budget 
of  $86,805  to  be  used  from  now 
until  June,  1956,  in  an  intensi¬ 
fied  newspaper  campaign. 

The  money  will  be  used  in 
69  newspapers  in  64  ureas  and 
will  give'  Idaho  potato  growers 
some  75  million  Idaho  potato 
impressions. 


The  new  budget  raises  to 
$190,639  the  amount  of  money 
tpent  by  the  commission  to  pro¬ 
mote  Idaho  potatoes  from  July 
1,  1955,  until  June,  1956. 

Roto-Broil  Schedules 
Largest  Co-op  Program 

The  largest  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in 
the  history  of  Roto-Broil  went 
into  effect  this  week  in  the 
New  York-Northern  New  Jersey 
area. 

Designed  to  attract  the  price¬ 
conscious  shopper,  the  ads  fea¬ 
ture  special  promotions  on  all 
Roto-Broil  models.  Full  and  half 
page  advertisements  will  run  in 
metropolitan  area  daily  news¬ 
papers  through  Dec.  23. 

Eleven  of  the  largest  retail 
chains  in  the  metropolitan  area 
are  cooperating  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  record  sales  of  all  Roto- 
Broil  models. 

Participating  retailers  include 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  Hecnt’s,  Sachs 
Quality  Stores,  Vim,  Davega, 
Times  Square  Stores,  Sunset 
Appliances,  Klein’s,  Friendly 
Frost  Stores,  and  Tappin’s  Jew¬ 
elry  Stores  of  New  Jersey. 

Other  Campaigns  . , . 

•  20th  Century-Fox  will  plug 
its  $5,000,000  movie  “Carousel” 
with  $1,300,000  ad  budget. 


Open  9th  Office 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
are  opening  their  ninth  regional 
office,  effective  Jan.  1.  Latest 
office  is  located  in  Detroit  in 
the  Book  Building  •with  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Detroit 
adman,  in  charge. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 

national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 

sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 

of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements,  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 

Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


Do  you  really  know  how  old  you  are? 


properly,  to  exercise  sensibly  .  .  .  and  still 
not  miss  any  fun  during  the  prime  of  life. 

After  age  40,  two  things  become  very  im¬ 
portant;  (I)  Guarding  against  degenera¬ 
tive  diseases,  such  as  heart  and  blood  vessel 
disorders,  diabetes  and  arthritis;  and  (2) 
preparing  for  your  retirement  years. 

Health  examinations  may,  sometimes, 
be  desirable  at  least  twice  a  year  after 
mid-life  to  help  prevent,  postpone  or  con¬ 
trol  degenerative  ailments.  Greater  care, 
too,  should  be  given  to  nutrition.  A  good, 
varied  diet  may  help  delay  certain  aging 
processes. 

Naturally  your  living  habits  change  a:? 
you  grow  older.  So,  to  keep  mentally 
happy,  include  a  hobby  in  your  plans  for 
the  leisure  years. 


BEFORb  you  answer  this  question,  read 
this  story  about  a  boy,  his  mother  and 
an  elderly  lady. 

“How  old  is  your  son?”  the  elderly  lady 
asked. 

“Physically,  he’s  10.  Emotionally,  about 
7.  Intellectually,  around  IS.  Counting 
birthdays,  he  will  be  9  next  Sunday,”  the 
mother  exclaimed. 

Like  the  little  boy  who  was  10,  7,  IS  and 
9  years  old,  no  one  has  a  single  age,  re¬ 
gardless  of  birthdays. 

This  is  because  aging  occurs  in  different 
people  at  different  rates  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  So,  despite  the  calendar,  in 
some  ways  you  may  always  be  “young” 
. . .  while  in  other  ways,  you  may  be  “older” 
than  your  years. 


Everyone  wants  to  stay  as  “young”  as 
possible  throughout  life.  Fortunately,  there 
are  ways  to  help  retain  certain  youthful 
assets,  even  into  the  “sunset  years.” 

Foremost  amongyourearly  preparations 
for  living  long  and  happily  are  annual 
health  examinations.  Through  them,  your 
doctor  can  watch  for  clues  to  mental  and 
physical  impairments  which,  though  minor 
today,  could  grow  worse  as  time  passes. 
Correction  of  any  defect  ...  at  its  very 
beginning ...  is  the  best  way  to  help  keep 
that  defect  from  interfering  with  your 
future  hopes  and  plans. 

A  younger  person’s  health  program 
should  also  include  observance  of  good 
health  habits.  It  is  both  possible  and  wise 
.  .  .  to  get  enough  sleep  and  rest,  to  eat 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  MADtsoN  Avenue,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Recalling  FDR’s  great 
speech  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  “a  day  that  will  live 
in  infamy,*^  LYLE  C.  WIL¬ 
SON,  United  Press  Wash¬ 
ington  chief,  writes  a 
memorable,  inspiring  dis¬ 
patch. 


When  AEC  member 
Thomas  Murray  proposed 
an  H-bomb  domonstra- 
tion  for  world  leaders. 
Commission  Chairman 
Lewis  Strauss  blew  up. 
JOSEPH  L.  MYLER,  of 
U.P.,  tells  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  story. 


Relief  agencies  have 
given  the  flooded  areas 
of  Connecticut  an  early 
Christmas  gift  of  safety 
and  comfort,  reports 
U.P.’s  BOB  ZIMMERMAN, 
after  three  days  on  the 
scene. 


In  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
PETER  WEBB  files  an  on- 
the-spot  U.P.  dispatch 
revealing  the  basic  rea¬ 
son  for  the  violence  on 
the  island  and  why  the 
British  cling  to  ft  so 
doggedly. 


U.P.’s  LOUIS  CASSELS  in¬ 
terviews  clergymen  on 
the  reason  for  today’s 
record  church-going-and 
finds  they  differ.  Some 
call  it  a  fad,  others  a 
genuine  revival  of  faith. 


In  question-and-answer 
form.  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  MICHAEL 
O’NEILL  sets  forth  thor¬ 
oughly  and  clearly  Just 
where  we  stand  now  on 
the  Salk  polio  vaccine 
campaign. 


From  Morocco,  WILBUR 
G.  LANDREY  files  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  first-hand, 
first-flight  color  stories 
on  the  savage  clashes 
between  Arab  and  French 
forces. 


Are  panel  shows  honest? 
When  United  Press  staff 
writer  and  TV  specialist 
BILL  EWALD  asked  a  for¬ 
mer  producer,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  no.  But 
participants  say  yes. 


JACK  V.  FOX,  United  Press 
Extras  department  editor. 


The  basic  news  of  the  United  Press  is  in  itself  a  heaping  measure  of  value. 
But  not  the  whole  measure  of  what  U.P.  provides. 

United  Press  every  day  heaps  it  still  higher  —  adds  to  its  fundamental  cov¬ 
erage  a  bonus  of  special  dispatches  on  topics  of  widest  and  liveliest  interest. 

Known  as  United  Press  Extras,  they  are  the  work  of  a  department  set  up 
expressly  to  conceive,  obtain  and  edit  them. 

Some  are  by  U.P.  correspondents  and  editors,  others  come  from  outside 
authorities  and  experts.  All  have  been  extensively  featured  and  front-paged. 
Briefly  noted  here  are  some  recent  examples. 

For  many  years  United  Press  has  set  the  pace  in  news.  For  completeness, 
for  accuracy,  for  style  it  has  been  distinctive.  It  has  delivered  something 
better. 

In  addition  it  has  for  many  months  been  delivering  something  more  —  this 
top-play  supplementary  material. 

United  Press  is  the  only  service  that  does  both  —  provides  the  basic  news, 
the  best  in  basic  news,  and  all  this,  too. 
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United  Press  feature 
writer  H.  D.  QUiGG  hears 
five  dogs  from  Denmark 
help  record  "Jingle 
Bells"  and  "Oh,  Suzan- 
nah,"  and  reports  on 
their  performance. 


The  birth  rate  is  a  big¬ 
ger  threat  than  any 
bomb,  says  a  top  British 
expert  on  world  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources,  In 
an  Interview  given 
ROBERT  MUSEL,  OfU.P.’S 
London  staff. 


TOOl 


Bread's  higher  than  ever, 
yet  the  wheat  market  Is 
drooping.  Why  the  gap 
in  this  and  other  foods 
between  retail  and  farm 
prices?  GAYLORD  GOD¬ 
WIN’S  United  Press  dis¬ 
patch  explains  It. 


His  current  South  Pole  expedition,  REAR  ADMIRAL  BYRD  predicts,  will  lead 
to  making  the  Antarctic  habitable  by  humans. 


Punch's  editor,  MALCOLM  MUGGERIOGE,  says  the  Margaret-Townsend  affair 
showed  the  British  monarchy  less  dignified  than  the  U.  S.  presidency. 


In  twin  dispatches.  GEORGE  MEANY  and  WALTER  REUTHER  comment 
on  the  future  of  the  combined  AFL-CIO. 


PROF.  MARIO  PONZIO,  so  badly  burned  in  radiology  research  as  to  require 
19  operations,  writes  he'd  take  the  same  risks  again. 


Familiar  though  he  is  with  crime,  the  F.  B.  I.’s  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  finds  the 
rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  alarminj. 


Polio  victim  VIC  WERTZ,  Cleveland’s  first  baseman,  writes  of  his 
expectation  to  be  back  in  the  lineup  again. 


Architect  FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT  says  the  new  Air  Force  Academy  looks  like 
a  glass-and-steel  supermarket. 


From  overseas,  BILLY  GRAHAM  reports  U.  S.  servicemen's  morals 
high,  belying  the  bad  impression  a  few  have  made. 


COLONEL  EDDIE  EAGAN,  ex-N.  Y.  State  Athletic  Commission  chairman 
and  onetime  Olympic  boxer,  weighs  Russia’s  1956  Olympic  chances. 


Former  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  HENRY  A.  WALLACE  gives 
his  views  on  the  current  farm  problem. 


SENATORS  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  and  WILLIAM  KNOWLAND  review  and  appraise 
the  accomplishments  of  the  84th  Congress. 


$64,000-question-answerer  MRS.  JOYCE  BROTHERS,  whose  knowledge  of  box¬ 
ing  won  for  her,  covers  the  Olson-Roblnson  fight. 


The  Emmet  Till  case,  declares  WILLIAM  FAULKNER,  has  nullified  the 
effects  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  segregation  ruling. 


WALTER  HOVING,  the  head  of  Tiffany’s,  remarks  on  the  volume  and  points  to 
likely  results  of  the  current  installment-buying. 


Sisters  JEAN  KENNEDY  and  PAT  LAWFORD,  back  from  Moscow, 
describe  and  discuss  Russian  women  and  children. 


Former  UN  delegate  DR.  CHARLES  MAYD,  student  of  Communist  brainwashing, 
acclaims  captured  Gl’s  who  didn’t  break-or  come  back. 


Flying  Into  a  hurricane  is  as  frightening  as  air  combat,  states 
COMMANDER  E.  L.  FDSTER,  a  Navy  hurricane-hunter. 


United  Press 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ads  Will  Hit  New 
Highs  in  '56,  Say  CAMs 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Classified  advertising  will 
topple  all  previous  records  'n 
’55.  Now,  as  this  best  of  clas¬ 
sified  years  draws  to  a  close 
here’s  a  round  robin  of  “edu¬ 
cated  guesses”  about  next  year’s 
want  ad  trend: 

L.  H.  “Corky”  Egbert,  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  and  De¬ 
seret  News,  has  deserted  the 

crystal  ball  in  favor  of  the  more  _  _  _  _ 

modern  “Uranium  Nuggets”  for  Rentals  and  Automobile  adver 


out  let-up,  to  use  the  very  best 
promotions  we  know  how,  and 
keep  selling  as  hard  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can. 

Sees  10%  Increase 
Arthur  E.  Rozene,  Chicayo 
(Ill.)  Tribune:  “The  outlook 
for  classified  advertising  in 
1956  is  good.  Indications  are 
that  the  present  activity  in 
Help  Wanted,  Real  Estate, 


circulation  and  we’re  dollars — a 
team  that’s  hard  to  beat  in  any 
leag^ue.” 

If  the  lost-and-found  ad  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Evans,  73,  of  Portland 
placed  in  the  Oregonian  on 
Dec,  7  doesn’t  retrieve  her  way¬ 
ward  spectacles,  she  still  came 
out  all  right.  Publisher  M.  J. 
Frey  handed  her  a  $100  bill 
for  placing  the  one-millionth 
classified  ad  for  1955.  Without 
her  glasses,  she  thought  the  C- 
note  was  a  20,  and  when  told 
it  was  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  she 
said: 

“I’ve  got  to  shake  hands 
again  with  the  fellow  who  gave 
me  this!” 


his  prophecies.  Here  is  what  his 
nuggets  tell  him: 

‘IF  the  present  sales  trend 


tising  will  continue  into  the 
coming  year,  and  result  in  ap¬ 
proximately  a  10%  over  all  in¬ 


of  new  cars  continues,  used  car  crease  in  business.  Some  of  the 


inventory  should  be  heavy  for 
next  year,  which,  natur-ally,  will 
increase  automobile  linage. 

“IF,  next  year,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  with  FHA 
and  ‘No  Down  Payment’  finan¬ 
cing,  real  estate  linage  should 
hold  very  close  to  what  it  rar 
in  1955.  However,  this  classifi¬ 
cation  could  very  easily  show  a 
loss. 

“IF  we  do  not  have  the  build¬ 
ing  of  more  rental  units,  such 
as  multiple  unit  apartment 
houses,  etc.,  we  cannot  expect 
much  of  an  increase  in  rental 
linage. 

“IF  industry  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Help 
Wanted  should  be  one  of  our 
largest  linage  gainers  for  1955. 

“Looking  very  deep  in  my 
‘nugget  of  uranium’  for  1956, 
classified  linage  should  show  an 
increase,  however,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  as  great  an  in¬ 
crease  as  we  had  in  1955.  All 
this,  of  course,  IF  we  keep  our 
powder  dry  and  continue,  with- 


smaller  classifications  can  be 
made  to  show  gains  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  sale  of  ideas.” 

E.  J.  Dorgan,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press:  “Automotive  lin¬ 
age  should  soar  to  its  greatest 
heights  in  1956.  The  present 
dizzy  pace,  with  an  8,000,000 
objective  means  that  the  facto¬ 
ries  everywhere  are  going  to 
push  the  dealers  to  resort  to 
fancier  and  fancier  gimmicks  to 
lure  customers,  and  classified 
should  bulge  with  all  this  added 
plus  linage. 

“Help  Wanted  will  continue 
strong.  The  demand  for  skilled 
help  should  continue  at  least 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1956 
and  possibly  even  longer. 

“Real  Estate  in  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area,  has  leveled  off. 
However,  from  all  indications, 
the  volume  should  be  the  same 
as  1955,  and  iinage-wise,  it 
meant  around  2,000,000  lines  of 
Real  Estate. 

“Finally,  I  firmly  believe  that 
1956,  in  classified,  will  surpass 


this  past  year,  and  that  clas¬ 
sified  has  reached  its  proper 
respected  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

More  Auto  Volume 

William  Blackburn,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News:  “‘Volume’ 
seems  to  be  the  password  in 
the  automotive  industry.  In¬ 
creased  volume  can  be  achieved 
only  by  increased  promotion. 

Automotive  advertising  at  the 
national  level  will  undoubtedly 
reach  neAv  highs  this  coming 
year,  resulting  in  record  sales 
of  new  cars  and  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  trade-ins.  We  should  get 
some  of  the  new  car  copy  and 
of  course  the  expanded  used  car 
market  will  require  an  expanded 
market-place  for  those  trade- 
ins,  and  we  all  know  the  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  market-place 
for  used  cars. 

“Real  Estate  has  been  a 
strong  support  for  us  for  the 
past  few  years  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
classified  linage  in  1956.  I  don’t 
believe  that  any  tightening  of 
financing  will  hurt  R.  E.  linage 
to  any  great  degree.  As  long  as 
people  need  shelter,  and  as  long 
as  we  have  anywhere  near 
enough  homes  to  go  around,  the 
v/ant  ads  will  be  acting  as  a 
link  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

“As  always.  Help  Wanted 
classifications  are  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  marks  beyond  the  next  ferson  Republican,  published  in 


2  Old  Weeklies  Quit 
In  Vermont,  W.  Va. 

Shephebdstown,  W.  Va. 

The  Shepherdstown  Register, 
which  entered  its  107th  year  of 
almost  -  uninterrupted  weekly 
publication,  will  suspend  opera¬ 
tion  next  week.  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Snyder  said  mounting 
costs  forced  the  action. 

The  last  issue  will  cari-y  no 
news;  it  will  print  only  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  already  been 
contracted  for. 

The  demise  of  the’  weekly  is 
the  second  such  in  this  (Jeffer¬ 
son)  county  this  year.  The  Jef- 


Newsprint  Available 


month  or  two.  Locally  we  don’t 
carry  too  heavy  a  volume  of 
Help  Wanted  at  any  time,  so 
we  don’t  have  too  much  fluctua¬ 
tion  either. 

“The  General  Merchandise 
classifications  will  be  as  good 
or  bad  as  they  were  in  ’55,  ’54, 
’53  and  back,  depending  on  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
promotion  we  do.  In  the  case 
of  Automotive,  Real  Estate  and 
Help  Wanted  we  may  have  to 
depend  a  certain  amount  on  con¬ 
ditions,  but  in  the'  Merchandise 
classification  we  make  our  own 
conditions.” 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  a 
unanimity  of  optimistic  opinion 
here  so,  a-w-a — y  we  go  to  a 
new  record  year  for  classified 
in  ’56. 


Charles  Town,  discontinued  in 
July. 

Two  weeklies  remain  in  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  county  now — the 
Spirit  of  Jefferson-Advocate  in 
Charles  Town  and  the’  Shep¬ 
herdstown  Independent. 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  121  -  year  -  old  weekly 
newspaper,  Vermont  Phoenix, 
will  cease  publication  with  the 
Dec.  30  issue,  according  to 
Howard  C.  Rice,  publisher.  The 
Daily  Reformer,  companion  of 
the  Phoenix  since  1913,  has  re¬ 
placed  the  paper  as  an  area 
news  medium. 

• 

Edward  B.  Nolden 


Newsprint  Available 
European  Shipments  starting 
January — February 
OLAF  NIELSEN,  JR. 

250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Piaza  9*1250 


Too  late  to  classify :  Baltimore  Chicago 

(Md.)  Sun  is  gleeful  over  the  Edward  B.  Nolden,  58,  former 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  newspaper  advertising  represen- 
its  history  its  classified  volume  tative  and  agency  media  man, 
will,  in  ’55,  pass  the  magic  10,-  died  here  Dec.  12.  He  was  re- 
000,000  line’  mark  ...  In  his  cently  associated  with  the 
letter  of  holiday  greeting  to  Dodine  Electric  Co.  Mr.  Nolden 
SCAMA  members.  President  W.  had  previously  been  identified 
H.  (Bill)  Bauerkemper,  Hous-  with  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Er- 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  puts  the  case  win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Leo  Burnett 
for  classified  most  aptly.  He  Co.,  and  was  at  one  time  West- 
writes,  “  .  .  .  Today  classified  em  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
is  a  bright  spot  on  the  publish-  Newspapers  and  Chicago  man- 
ing  horizon.  We’re  service,  we’re  ager  of  Arkansas  Dailies. 
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tOCAUY-SO'T*® 


GRAVURE  MAGAZINES 


PAUL  GAPP 

Editor,  Co/umbut 

Sunday  DUpateh  Magazine 


/  .^*o*ziNe 
-‘OVejTISING  J. 
the  /k 
lEVEt  /k 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


PrinUd  by  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION,  leuitvilU, 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  obouf  those  weekly  newspoper  gravure  mogozines,  confect  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly*Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  0*Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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- UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  OHIO  READERS! 

People  of  Central  Ohio  are  keenly  interested  in  other  Ohioans— 
what  they’re  doing  and  what’s  happening  in  their  communities.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  keep  abreast  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Buckeye 
state,  and  principally  Central  Ohio,  than  to  read  'The  Columbus  Sim- 
day  Dispatch  Magazine  Section  each  week. 

James  A.  Rhodes 

Auditor  of  State— State  of  Ohio 

(Mr.  Rhodes’  home  is  just  one  of  more  than  230,000 
Ohio  homes  that  receive  and  read  The  Columbus 
Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  Section.) 

- RESULTS  FOR  COLUMBUS  RETAILERS  I 

“One  of  the  fastest  ways  to  move  merchandise  is  to  advertise  it  in 
The  Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  Section,”  says  Henry 
Judson,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Morehouse- Fashion.  As  one  of 
Columbus’  leading  defiartment  stores,  Morehouse- Fashion  ran  119,- 
828  lines  in  The  Dispatch  Magazine  last  year.  According  to  Mr. 

Judson,  his  “Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  advertising  is  an  excellent 
producer  of  mail  order  business  and  over-the-counter  sales.” 

(The  Morehouse-Fashion  Company’s  faith  in  The 
Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  Section’s  sell¬ 
ing  power  is  confirmed  by  the  more  than  600,000 
lines  placed  by  Columbus  retailers  during  1954.) 

- RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  I 

“Reading  'The  Coliunbus  Sunday  Dispatdi  Magazine  Section  at  the 
breakfast  table  is  a  weekly  ritual  at  oiu  home.  The  fact  that  it’s 
written  with  Columbus  and  Central  Ohioans  in  mind  makes  it  very 
interesting  to  us,”  says  Paul  Ciutis,  Procter  &  Gamble  Zone  Manager, 
of  1335  Ida  Ave.,  Columbus.  The  first  ten  months  of  1955  P&G  placed 
52,275  lines  in  TTie  Coliunbus  Simday  Dispatch  Magazine. 

(National  Advertisers  placed  more  than  419,000 
lines  in  The  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1955.) 
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Robert  J.  Taylor  in  a  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.  move.  Mrs. 
Jean  Boyer  has  been  advanced 
to  the  Times-Delta  office  man- 
Dr.  Marcus  Feldmann,  chief  agership. 
editor  of  Neue  Berner  Zeitung,  ♦  *  ♦ 

1933-45_president  of  Switzer-  Donald  B.  Trowles,  assist- 
land  for  1956.  ant  director  of  the  Kentucky 

«  *  *  Division  of  Publicity — resigned 

G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  join  the  promotion  depart- 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Ledaer — phainnan  of  Governor  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


SHELTER 


Irving  Leibowitz,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times —  elected  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Jep  Cadou  Jr.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Star. 


anage'r  for  Frank  M[.  I\^iLLiAMS"“~named 

o. _ named  Sunday  editor  of  th^  Danville 

r  the  Cin-  (D1-)  Commercial-News,  suc- 
Irer.  ceeding  R.  E.  Hutchinson,  who 

)’esigned  to  become  manag^ing 
New  York  Vermilion  County 

Star,  Danville. 

:ted  presi-  ’ 

:  Classified  *  ♦  ♦ 

1.  John  L.  John  Marcham,  formerly 
mal-Amer-  vdth  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Earl  New  Jersey  papers  —  ap- 
ming  Rec-  pointed  city  editor  of  the  Ithaca 
J.  secre-  (N-  Y*)  Journal,  succeeding 
John  W.  Garrett,  retired. 


"This  Christmas  Party  is  an  exclusivel' 


Harry  W.  Linge,  automotive  John  A.  Cluney,  former 
editor,  will  take  over  Mr.  sports  editor  of  the  old  IFotcr- 
Smith’s  supervision  of  special  bury  (Conn.)  Democrat — now 
editions.  general  news  reporter  for  the 

*  *  a  Waterbury  Republican. 

James  B.  Garrett,  news  edi-  *  ♦  • 

tor  of  the  Santo  Montco  (Calif.)  Geoffrey  Hoare,  Paris  cor- 
Times — named  managing  editor,  respondent  of  the  London  News 
succeeding  Buddy  Craig.  Chronicle,  president  of  Anglo- 

*  •  ♦  American  Press  Association  of 

Paul  Tiblier,  managing  edi-  Paris  for  1956. 

tor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  *  a  * 

State  Times  —  new  president  Jerry  McDevitt,  public  re- 
of  the  Jackson  Press  Club.  lations  aide  in  the'  Pennsylvania 

*  *  *  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 

James  G.  Welch,  staff  writer  dustry — resigned  to  join  the 

for  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-  editorial  staff  of  the  Bluefield 
Guard  since  1947 — resigned  to  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph. 
become  associate  editor  of  the  a  *  a 

Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her-  Dan  Mindolovich,  staff  artist 
aid.  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 

*  *  *  Review  since  1948— resigned  to 

Cornelius  J.  Kennedy,  a  become  editorial  artist  for  the 

photographer  and  cartoonist  for  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  suc- 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  ceeding  Howard  Fisher,  retired. 
News  since  1912 — retired.  a  a  a 

*  *  *  Miss  Helen  Howard,  for  the 

Jack  Massard,  reporter,  Los  past  three  years  a  member  of 

Angeles  Examiner  —  elected  the  International  News  Service 
1956  president.  Greater  Los  An-  staff  in  the  Springfield,  Ill. 
geles  Press  Club.  bureau — now  a  reporter  for  the 

*  *  ♦  Illinois  State  Journal,  Spring- 

David  Houston,  former  court-  field. 

house  reporter  for  the  Columbia  a  a  a 

(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  joined  Richard  T.  Beaudet,  former 
the  state  desk  of  the  New  Or-  managing  editor  of  the  Oneida 
leans  (La.)  Ttmes-Ptcayune.  /j^  Y.)  Dailu  Disoatch^iomed 


H.  Clay  Riley  —  from  the  Perry  Buxton,  editor  of  the 
Anderson  (Ind.)  Bulletin  and  Wheatland  (Iowa)  Gazette  — 
Herald  advertising  staff  to  retired.  James  C.  McMeekin 
business  manasrer  of  the  Boaa-  succeeds  him. 


William  Gillis,  formerly 
with  the  Bishop  (Calif.)  Inyo 
Register  —  named  editor  of  the 
Boulder  City  (Nev.)  News. 


Virginia  Lee  Perry,  former¬ 
ly  with  the'  display  advertising 
department  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings  —  joined 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  in  the  Mer¬ 
rill  area. 


Dick  Baldwin,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  state  editor  of  the  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Dispatch. 

B.  F.  Webster  III,  office  man-  a  a  a 

ager,  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-  Louis  Gale,  outdoor  editor  of 
Delta — named  office  manager,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  — 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  named  travel  editor,  succeeding 

Yorker  to  replace  the  late  Harry  W.  Smith,  retired. 


GOSS  TUBULAR  ROUT-O-PLATE 


Batfar . . .  Beahr  Routing 


it  Fingertip  Centreis 
it  AteassOtta  A  Convenient 
it  Feetlier-Touch  Action 
it  Positive  Drive 
it  Shodowtess  Ughtlng 
it  Mevkig  Ports 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


y.)  Press — joined  the  Sunday 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Hal  P.  Munck — from  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  to 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Banner. 

«  *  « 

Jesse  R.  Chapman — named 
radio-TV  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World  News. 

«  «  « 

Robert  J.  Goldberg,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Jewish  Ledger,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  —  resignied  to  join 
the  editorial  staff,  Hartford 
Times. 

•  *  « 

Ruth  Nossman  —  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Pratt 
(Kas.)  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Hartland  a.  Mershon — from 
editorial  posts  on  New  Jersey 
weeklies  and  dailies  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Guardian, 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 

*  «  « 

Ed  Petting,  formerly  with 
the  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  News- 
Press  —  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Independence  (Kas.)  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Dorbi.n,  former  Navy 
photographer — ^joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kas.)  Daily  Union. 

0  *  * 

Austin  Wehrwein  —  named 
Chicago  Sun-Times  financial 
editor,  succeeding  Otto  Smuck- 
er,  veteran  Chicago  financial 
writer  and  editor,  who  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  S-T  financial  staff 
as  a  writer  and  consultant.  Mr. 
Wehrwein,  who  joined  the  S-T 
earlier  this  year,  was  formerly 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  where  he  won  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  prize  for  his  series  on 
economic  conditions  in  Canada. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Marshall  L.  Druck,  former¬ 
ly  in  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Star-Ledger  —  joined  the 

New  York  sales  staff  of  West 

Holiday  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

«  *  * 

Jamfb  G.  Anderson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the’  Texas  City 
(Tex.)  Sun — resigned  to  become 
circulation  director  for  the  L.  I. 
Milam  Publishing  Co.,  public 
relations  specialists  for  news- 
I  papers. 

*  «  « 

William  B.  Gray,  former  as¬ 


sistant  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Gray,  formerly  on  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  newspapers — on 
a  free-lance  trip  through  Eu¬ 
rope  folloAving  Mr.  Gray’s  re¬ 
cent  discharge  from  the  Army. 

*  *  * 

Harry  S.  Milligan,  owner- 
manager  of  the  Windsor  (N.C.) 
Press — sold  his  firm  to  Parker 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Ahoskie,  N.  C., 
to  become  publications  editor 
and  supervisor  of  employe  com¬ 
munications  for  Warner-Lam¬ 
bert  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  New 
York. 

*  *  « 

Edmund 
Stevens,  Euro¬ 
pean  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the 
Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor 
and  1950  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize  winner 
—  named  chief 
of  the  new  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau  of 
Stevens  Look  magazine. 
*  *  « 

H.  Kingston  Fleming,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton, 
N.  J. — appointed  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration, 
e  *  e 

John  A.  Mason  Jr.,  one-time 
staff  member  of  the’  Downington 
(Pa.)  Archive  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Upper  Ma/ine  Line  News, 
Paoli,  Pa. — joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Philadelphia  advertising  agen¬ 
cy. 

*  *  V 

John  M.  Bergman,  formerly 
with  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  at  Los  Angeles  —  named 
bureau  manager.  Western  Air 
Lines,  Los  Angeles. 

«  *  « 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  formerly 
on  the  retail  advertising  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  Press — joined 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  John 
W.  Cullen  Co.,  Inc.,  publishe’r’s 
representatives. 

«  «  * 

David  Barton,  for  five  years 
a  reporter  on  the  Glendale 

(Calif.)  News-Press  —  joined 
the  Los  Ang^eles  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  McGrath,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  reporter 
in  Troy,  N.  Y. — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  executive  secretary  to  Col. 
John  N.  Purcell,  who  will  take 
office  as  mayor  of  Troy  Jan.  1. 
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^fattuarg 

Reinhold  T.  Pusch,  58,  for 
33  years  librarian  for  the 
American  Weekly,  Dec.  15. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  M.  Batterton,  84,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ind.)  Reporter,  recently. 

«  *  * 

John  P.  Callahan  Jr.,  56, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  Dec. 
16. 

«  *  * 

George  A.  Walker,  57,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  newspapers  in 
the  suburban  Philadelphia  area, 
Dec.  15. 

*  *  * 

Horace  McCoy,  58,  former 
Dallas  newspaperman,  novelist 
and  screen  play  author,  Dec. 
15. 

•  ♦  * 

Rand  J.  Dustman,  65,  for¬ 
merly  with  Ohio  newspapers 
and  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  Dec.  17. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  C.  McCabe,  61, 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Dec.  8. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Eubank,  72,  retired 
Associated  Press  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  financial  writer, 
recently. 

«  «  « 

Phiup  R.  Coldren,  73,  for 
43  years  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  Dec. 
12. 

«  *  « 

Charles  F.  Jones,  77,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Chanute 
(Kas.)  Tribune,  Dec.  11. 


Ralph  W.  Brill,  54,  head  of 
the’  San  Francisco  Examinees 
display  advertising  business 
development  program,  Dec.  11. 

*  *  « 

Orzo  B.  Willard,  53,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Parsons  (Kas.)  Sun,  Dec.  14. 

«  *  « 

James  E.  Christofferson, 
58,  political  writer  and  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  for  30 
years,  Dec.  11. 

«  «  « 

Harry  Van  Lunger,  colum¬ 
nist  and  County  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  Dec.  14. 

«  *  « 

Edwin  Conrad  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  outstate  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Dec.  19. 

*  *  « 

Francis  F.  Flaherty,  55, 
managing  editor  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Standard,  Eureka,  Calif., 
Dec.  13. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Payne,  46,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Wau¬ 
sau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record-Her¬ 
ald,  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

William  Kaul  Sr.,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hustisford  (Wis.) 
News  from  1908  to  1950,  Dec. 
18. 

*  «  * 

Miss  Mary  Elaine  Landaal, 
39,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News 
since  1942  and  associated  with 
the  paper  since  1935,  Dec.  17. 


Best  Wishes  For 

A  Happy,  Prosperous  New  Year 
From — And  With — 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  Features! 
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UP  Promotes  Payette 
To  Top-Level  News  Post 


Appointment  of  William  C. 
Payette  as  assistant  general 
news  manager  of  United  Press 
was  announced  this  week. 

Succeeding  him  as  television 
manager  of  UP  is  William  R. 
Higginbotham,  heretofore  editor 
of  United  Press  Movietone  in 
Washington. 


Payette  Higginbotham 


The  appointments  were  made 
by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  Payette  joined  UP  19 
years  ago  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  radio 
wire  in  the  West.  He  previously 
had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun, 
and  was  editor  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Topics.  He  worked  in 
several  western  bureaus  and 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  where 
he  became  bureau  manager.  In 
1949  he  went  to  South  America 
as  Northern  Division  Manager. 

Mr.  Payette  came  to  New 
York  in  1951  to  organize  a  tele¬ 
vision  service  for  United  Press. 
This  was  UP  Movietone. 

He  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Management,  a  Key 
Club  and  Life  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  past  president 
and  honorai-y  life  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Higginbotham,  former 
General  European  news  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  joined 
the  UP  20  years  ago  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  became  New  Or¬ 
leans  bureau  manager,  and  in 
1943  came  to  the  New  York 
cable  desk  to  prepare  for  a 
European  assignment.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1944  he  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Eighth  Air  Force. 

In  1945  he  became  London 
manager  and  the  next  year 
general  European  news  man¬ 
ager.  In  December,  1949,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Washington 
bureau.  He  headed  the  House  of 
Representatives  staff,  and  drew 


the  Movietone  assignment  when 
that  service  was  inaugurated. 

John  Zischang,  UP  Movietone 
assignment  editor,  was  named 
television  news  editor.  He 
worked  for  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Dallas  News  before 
joining  the  UP  in  New  York 
in  1944. 

• 

Australian  AP 
Elects  Chairman 

Melbourne 

John  F.  Williams,  managing 
director  of  the  Herald  and 
Weekly  Times  Limited,  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  Australian  Associated 
Press  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  here 
Dec.  13. 

The  retirement,  at  year’s  end, 
of  A.  Watkin  Wynne,  principal 
executive  officer  of  AAP  since 
its  foundation  20  years  ago, 
was  announced  by  Chairman 
Harold  A.  M.  Campbell.  He  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  Duncan 
Cooper,  formerly  of  Reuters, 
who  had  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  AAP. 

The  number  of  words  brought 
into  Australia  for  AAP  news¬ 
papers  has  increased  from 
about  a  million  to  nearly  10 
million  in  the  past  two  decades, 
due  to  high-speed  communica¬ 
tions  systems,  Mr.  Campbell 
reported. 

• 

Lindsay  Retires, 

Son  Succeeds  Him 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

David  B.  Lindsay,  the  “dean 
of  Florida  publishers,”  has  re¬ 
tired  as  publisher  of  the  Sara¬ 
sota  Journal  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  at  the'  age  of  63.  He  plans 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  Sara¬ 
sota  Jungle  Gardens,  a  tourist 
attraction  which  he  has  owned 
since  1940. 

His  son,  David  Lindsay  Jr., 
who  has  been  general  manager, 
will  take  over  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
positions  as  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lindsay  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Mr.  Lindsay  Sr.  founded 
the  Herald  Tribune  30  years 
ago  and  the  Journal  in  1952. 
He  came  here  in  1918  after 
serving  as  a  fighter  pilot  in 
World  War  I.  He  was  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  a  bomber  group 
in  China  during  World  War  II. 


Turkey  Becomes 
$180  in  a  Raffle 

Francis  J.  Murphy,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  local  desk  staf¬ 
fer  in  New  York,  has  been 
away  from  work  for  two 
years  vvlLh  an  illness  that  in¬ 
cluded  amputation  of  a  leg. 

He  won  a  turkey  in  the 
Thanksgiving  drawing  at  the 
AP  office.  But  it  couldn’t  be 
shipped  to  the  Veterans’ 
Hospital  at  Syracuse  in  time, 
and  he  couldn’t  use  it,  any¬ 
way. 

Somebody  suggested  a  raf¬ 
fle. 

A  total  of  175  chances 
were  sold  at  $1  each.  Hal 
Boyle  won  the  turkey,  sold  it 
for  $5  and  dropped  the  “fin” 
in  the  pot. 

Frank  got  $180. 

Murphy  Given 
Wis.  TV  Permit 

Washington 
Reversing  a  hearing  examin¬ 
er’s  decision,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munication  Commission  this 
week  granted  a  Channel  3  tele¬ 
vision  permit  to  Radio  Wiscon- 
son  (WISC)  at  Madison. 

The  successful  applicant  is 
controlled  by  Morgan  Murphy, 
publisher  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  and 
several  other  newspapers  in 
Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  He 
also  operates  several  radio  and 
TV  stations. 

The  FCC  explained  it  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Murphy  bid  over  that 
of  Badger  Television  Corp.,  in 
which  Madison  Newspapers  hold 
a  major  interest,  because  it 
would  serve  to  carry  out  the 
general  policy  of  diversifying 
ownership  of  mass  media. 

• 

First  Awards  Given 
By  Honolulu  Press  Club 

Honolulu 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  Honolulu  Advertiser  shared 
honors  in  the  first  awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Honolulu  Press 
Club  for  excellence  in  news 
coverage. 

Awards,  each  accompanied  by 
a  $25  check,  went  to: 

Millard  S.  Purdy,  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  political  writer,  for  best 
news  coverage  of  1955;  Sanford 
Zalburg,  Advertiser,  feature  re¬ 
porting;  Sherman  Williams, 
Star-Bulletin  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  for  best  enterprise  in 
developing  news  stories;  Gordon 
Morse,  Advertiser  photographer, 
for  best  on-the-spot  news  pho¬ 
tos. 


2  Hearst  BM 
Appointments 
Are  Made 

Appointment  of  John  J.  Pa- 
dulo,  business  managfer  since 
1951  of  American  Weekly  and 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly,  as 
business  manager  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  20  by  Publisher 
Franklin  S.  Payne. 

John  K.  Herbert,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  E.  Fontana  as  business  ' 
manager  of  that  publication. 

Mr.  Fontana  has  been  with 
the  Weekly  since  1941  and  has 
functioned  as  the  magazine’s 
chief  accountant  since  May, 
1943.  His  career  with  the 
Hearst  organization  began  in 
January  1935. 

Mr.  Padulo  replaces  Robert 
M.  Mount  who  resigned  to  enter 
private  business.  Mr.  Mount  is 
to  continue  to  serve  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  consultant  to  the  Examiner. 

Mr.  Padulo  is  a  veteran  of 
19  years  of  service  in  the  Hearst 
organization.  After  studying  ac¬ 
counting  and  law  at  North¬ 
western  University,  he  joined 
the  accounting  depailment  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1924. 

Mr.  Padulo  left  the  Hearst 
organization  in  1941  to  assist 
Marshall  Field  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  He 
was  business  manager  of  the 
new  paper  from  1941  to  1948. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Padulo  became 
business  manager  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  returned 
to  the  Hearst  organization  in 
1951. 

Mr.  Mount  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Examiner  since 
1939. 

• 

Editors’  Secretary 

Darien,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  here  recently, 
named  an  executive  secretary— 
John  H.  Gleason  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut — and  desig¬ 
nated  Alfred  N.  Phillips,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Danrien  Re¬ 
view,  as  an  honorary  member. 

• 

Lamb  in  Seiberling 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
owner  of  several  broadcasting 
stations,  and  affiliated  interests 
have  acquired  a  major  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Seiberling  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Akron. 
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Tlicgo  Union 

AND 

Evfn/ng  Tribune 


Birmingham  News  were  disposed  we  would  be  very  much  con-  Mr.  Fell  made  this  reply: 
and  able  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  cerned  if  a  client  broke  our  re-  “I  maintain  that  a  newspa- 
other  foot,  the  New  York  and  lease  dates  by  putting  a  fea-  per’s  syndicate  features  fall 
Chicago  papers  and  all  the  ture  into  an  issue  in  advance  of  properly  into  the  category  of 
others  who  send  out  predates  publication.  Don’t  think  this  advance  material  just  as  do 
would  yell  like  holy  hell  the  first  doesn’t  happen  on  occasion.  It  wire  or  mail  stories  sent  out 
time  they  discovered  our  news-  does,  and  when  it  does,  we  take  for  subsequent  release.  I  be- 
paper  on  their  local  newsstands  all  effective  measures  to  stop  lieve  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
carrying  their  comics  a  week  the  practice.  syndicate  as  a  matter  of  respon- 

ahead  of  release  date.  And  I  “On  the  other  hand,  we  think  sibility  to  its  over-all  clientele, 
suspect  that  the  syndicates  it  would  be  a  little  presump-  to  require  adherence  to  the  re- 
would  promptly  call  us  to  ac-  tuous  of  us  to  dictate  to  a  client  lease  dates  in  fact;  not  to  per- 
count.”)  the  methods  whereby  he  should  mit  them  to  be  disregarded 

T-  u  •  1  cjjtribute  his  paper.  through  the  simple  device  of  up- 

Technical  Difference  ^  newspaper  cliefit  ob-  dating  bulldog  editions.’’ 

Mr.  Fell  disagreed  with  one  serves  our  agreement  by  placing  • 

e.\ecutive  who  replied:  our  featui-es  in  issues  of  his  ^  U  V  P 

“.  .  .  Let  me  say  it  is  all  paper  for  which  our  features  lOUr  l^arclon 

wrapped  up  in  the  technical  are  dated,  we  really  have  no  An  incorrect  identification 
difference  between  publication  justifiable  complaint.  If  a  pub-  was  carried  on  a  picture  of 
and  distribution.  The  publication  Usher  prefers  to  distribute  one  New  England  editors  in  E  &  P, 
date  of  a  newspaper  or  any  of  these  issues  a  week  in  ad-  Dec.  10,  page  12.  At  the  far 
other  publication  doesn’t  always  vance  of  the  publication  date,  right  in  the  group  was  Dwight 
conform  to  the  date  on  which  it  that  is  his  business  rather  than  Sargent  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
is  distributed.  As  a  syndicate  ours.”  Newspapers  of  Portland,  Me. 


Fell  Attacks 
Midweek  Use 
Of  Features 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  second  syndicate  situation 
— this  time  concerning  Sunday 
comics — has  been  attacked  by 
Charles  A.  Fell,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News. 

Mr.  Fell  previously  had  critic¬ 
ized  the  practice  of  syndicates 
in  releasing  material  first  to 
morning  papers.  (E&P,  Nov. 

12,  page  68.) 

Now  Mr.  Fell  asks  syndicate 
executives  what  justification  is 
there  for  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  being  permitted  to  jump 
release  dates  and  put  Sunday 
comics  on  newsstands  through-  . 
out  the  country  in  mid-week. 

This,  Mr.  Fell  says,  permits 
the  people  of  Birmingham,  for 
example,  to  buy  the  comics  four 
days  before  the  News  goes  to 
press  Saturday  night. 

“I  cannot  see  any  fairness,” 

Mr.  Fell  wrote  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives,  “in  the  present  practice 
of  mid-week  sales  which  are  so 
obviously  disadvantageous  to  the 
local  newspapers.” 

Industry-Wide  Question 
As  in  the  case  of  the  a.m. 
releases,  syndicate  executives 
were  not  in  accord  as  to  what 
solution  there  was,  if  any,  to 
the  problem.  One  official,  who 
phoned  his  reply  to  Mr.  Fell, 
agreed  that  the  practice  was 
bad,  and  said  he  had  always  run 
into  the  contention  that  the 
question  had  to  be  dealt  with  on 
an  industry-wide  basis. 

Another  said  it  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  publishers, 
not  that  of  the  syndicates. 

Others  suggested  that  possibly 
the  problem  might  best  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  publishers’  and 
editors’  associations. 

This  comment  came  from  one 
executive: 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  copies 
o  f  out-of-town  newspapers 
whose  predates  come  into 
Birmingham  they  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  Biimningham 
News’  circulation.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  an  easy  thing  for 
us  to  say  sitting  up  here  in  New 
York.” 

(Mr.  Fell  replied  to  this  as 
follows:  “What  the  circulation 
percentage  factor  is  I  don’t 
know  and  have  no  ready  way  of 
finding  out.  However,  I  do  not 
regard  that  as  being  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  principle  involved. 

I’m  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  your  mind  that,  assuming  the 
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(Source:  San  Diego  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau) 

The  most  effective  —  most  economical  way  to  tell  and  sell  the  billion  dollar  San 
Diego  market. ..is  with  the  saturation  coverage  of  these  two  great  newspapers. 


How  to  Move  More  Freight  d' 
with  Fewer  Cars— 

at 

st 

Here’s  how  an  amazing  idea  in  steel  solves  the  problem  of 

of  inadequate  flooring  in  railroad  cars ...  cr 


ntil  National  Steel  developed 
Nailable  Steel  Flooring,  there 
was  no  answer  to  a  serious 
problem  of  America’s  railroads. 
Floor  failures  were  causing  freight 
damage.  As  a  result,  many  cars  were 
being  rejected  by  the  shippers  as  un¬ 


suitable  for  safe  transportation  of 
their  freight. 

Old-fashioned  car  floorings  were 
limiting  use  of  mechanical  loading 
equipment.  Rising  labor  costs  and 
loss  of  revenue  during  repairs  were 
posing  serious  threats.  Then,  in  1947, 


po 

National  Steel  found  the  positive  ^ 
solution. 

It  was  Nailable  Steel  Flooring. 

Its  strength  is  steel! 

Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  made  of 
strong,  corrosion-resistant  n-a-x  high- 


I 


Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  ideal  for  finished 
freight  that  must  l>e  tightly  secured  by 
blocks  that  are  nailed  into  place.  Nailable 
Steel  Flooring's  uiiif|ue design  permitsloads 
to  be  blocked  and  then  nailed  right  to  it. 


N-S-F  keeps  the  car  in  service  even 
under  the  hardest  usage — withstands 
the  strain  and  pounding  of  mechan* 
ical  loading  devices  with  the  impact 
resistance  and  the  strength  of  steel. 
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— 
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Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  equally  right 
for  loose  bulk  freight  such  as  grain.  The 
self-sealing  filler  between  the  steel  chan¬ 
nels  maintains  a  smooth,  tight  floor  that 
prevents  the  leakage  of  fine  bulk  loads. 


Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  made  of  low- 
alloy  N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE  steel  formed 
into  channels  and  welded  together  to 
form  a  unique  nailing  groove.  The 
nail  is  clinched  in  a  tight  grip  of  steel. 


ade  of 
C  HIGH- 


TENSILE  steel  formed  into  channels 
and  welded  together  to  form  a  unique 
nailing  groove. 

Nails  are  clinched  in  a  tight  grip  of 
steel  to  hold  blocking  firmly  in  place, 
yet  can  be  readily  removed  without 
damage  to  the  floor. 

IxKik  at  these  advantages! 

Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  a  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  surface  that  with¬ 
stands  repeated  nailings  and  affords 
the  best  possible  security  for  all  kinds 
of  freight.  In  addition,  unlike  other 
flooring,  it  actually  adds  strength  at 
critical  points  of  the  car  structure. 

N-S-F  withstands  the  strain  and 
pounding  of  mechanical  loading  devices 
because  of  the  greater  impact-  and 
wear-resistance  of  n-a-x  high-ten¬ 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


siLE  steel,  and  it  can  be  used  to  carry 
both  loose  bvilk  fi:eight  and  blocked 
finished  freight! 

As  a  result,  N-S-F  improves  car 
supply  and  reduces  operating  costs. 
A  gondola,  for  example,  that  carries 
rough  freight  one  way,  is  available  to 
carry  finished  freight  on  its  return. 

National's  role 

In  the  few  years  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Nailable  Steel  Flooring,  more 
than  40,000  boxcars  and  gondolas 
equipped  with  N-S-F  have  been  put 
into  service  or  are  on  order  by  60 
leading  American  railroads. 

The  development  of  N-S-F  by  ovur 
Stran-Steel  Corporation  is  just  anoth¬ 
er  example  of  National  Steel  making 
better  steels  for  the  better  products 
of  American  industry. 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


At  National  Steel  it  is  our  constant 
goal  to  produce  steel  —  America’s 
great  bargain  metal — of  the  quality 
and  in  the  quantity  wanted,  when  it 
is  wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  our  customers. 


NATIONAL 
V  STEEL  > 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel 
Company  •  Stran-Steel  Corporation  •  The  Hanna 
Furnace  Corp.  •  National  Steel  Products  Co.  • 
Hanna  Iron  Ore  Co.  •  National  Mines  Corp. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Good  Teachers  Needed 
For  H  S.  Journalism 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Journalism  is  the  step-child 
of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

This  isolated  fact  may  seem 
remote  from  the  problem  of 
tomorrow’s  newspaper,  but 
look  again.  It  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  fall-off  of  bright 
young  recruits  to  the  news¬ 
rooms. 

The  blackboard  jungles  are 
full  of  victims  of  the  high- 
school  principal’s  frequent  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  quality  of  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  in  his  school. 
After  graduation  these  young¬ 
sters  aren’t  following  up  on  a 
newspaper  career  in  droves. 

They’ve  had  a  bellyfull. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  and  support  for 
scholastic  journalism  is  com¬ 
mon  enough.  But  the  real 
trouble  lies  elsewhere.  It’s  the 
principal’s  apparent  denial,  in 
thousands  of  schools,  that 
journalism  is  a  specialized 
subject  requiring  special  com¬ 
petence  of  its  teachers. 

Lack  Experience 

Perhaps  half  of  all  the 
teachers  of  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  and  advisers  of  student 
publications  have  never  had  a 
course  or  a  day’s  experience  in 
that  field. 

Some  of  these  become  good 
journalism  teachers  in  spite  of 
it.  But  many  are  simply  lous¬ 
ing  up  the  journalistic  ambi¬ 
tions  of  a  lot  of  youngsters 
whose  vocational  plans  have 
not  solidified. 

Kids  attracted  to  newspaper- 


Including  Metro'i  idea- 
pocked  PIUS  BUSINESS,  which 
comes  -with  every  edition.  Write 
us  or  ask  our  representative  to 
show  you  these  other  proven 
linage  building  serviceii 

*  Metro  Deportmenl  Store  Service 

*  Foihion  Review  Service 

*  Grecrter  Soles  Service 

*  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Metro's  Book  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplementory 
services  that  mean  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  newspaperl 


80  Madison  Ave. 

lYlC  I  l\U  New  York  16  N  Y 


ing,  who  normally  would  end 
up  in  editorial  rooms,  are  be¬ 
dazzled  by  courses  labeled 
“journalism.”  Once  enrolled 
they  are  subjected  to  a  warped 
and  distorted  discipline  of  com¬ 
positional  drudgery  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  misconception  of 
newswork  held  by  many  un¬ 
trained  teachers. 

They  decide  journalism  isn’t 
what  they  thought,  and  dream 
new  dreams  of  other  vocational 
fields  which  haven’t  been  tar¬ 
nished  for  them.  And  they’re 
lost  to  the  industry. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  at 
many  scholastic  press  conven¬ 
tions  is  how  few  raise  their 
hands  when  asked,  “How  many 
here  are  going  on  into  news¬ 
paper  work?” 

Administrator  at  Fault 

The  responsibility  lies  with 
the  school  administrator  who 
refuses  to  recognize  that  jour¬ 
nalism  has  the  same  right  to 
instructional  competency  as  the 
other  subject  areas. 

Louis  E.  Ingelhart  of  Ball 
State  Teachers  College  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  survey  in  this 
field.  He  found  that  “the  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers  to  teach 
journalism  or  handle  student 
publications  presented  a  mud¬ 
dled  picture  wherein  the  states 
chose  to  circumvent  standards 
established  by  the  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  by  consider¬ 
ing  journalism  to  be  merely  a 
portion  of  English  rather  than 
a  separate  teaching  field. 

“Consequently,”  he  says, 
“many  states  permitted  teach¬ 
ers  with  no  training  whatever 
to  teach  journalism  classes.” 

Rangemaster 

Linotypes 

give  you 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 

(♦  LINOTYPE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  which  got  steamed  up 
over  the  situation  at  its  last 
convention,  has  distributed 
widely  a  resolution  calling  on 
school  administrators  to  insist 
on  qualified  teachers  for  their 
journalism  courses.  The  organ¬ 
ization  reports  the  resolution 
has  aroused  considerable  an¬ 
tagonism  among  the  principals. 

A  current  survey  by  Doris 
Seaton  of  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege  shows  how  bad  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  even  in  one  of  the 
better  states — California.  At  70 
schools  where  journalism  in¬ 
struction  is  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  school  paper,  54  percent 
of  the  (journalism)  teachers 
had  never  taken  even  a  single 
course  in  journalism  and  had 
no  newspaper  experience. 

At  150  schools  offering  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  independent  of 
the  school  paper,  32  percent 
had  never  taken  a  journalism 
course  and  an  equal  number 
had  no  practical  experience. 
Another  third  had  neither 
taken  enough  course  work  nor 
had  the  experience  to  qualify 
for  competency. 

Some  of  these  people  have 
put  their  hearts  into  the  job 
and  are  doing  well.  But  the 
law  of  averages  is  heavily 
against  competent  instruction 
under  such  circumstances. 

Standards  Proposed 
Ingelhart  proposes  some 
standards  for  teaching  compe¬ 
tency  that,  if  adopted,  would 
disqualify  75  percent  of  all 
high  school  journalism  teachers 
in  the  country.  He  suggests: 

“First,  a  high  school  teacher 
would  be  competent  to  serve 
as  an  adviser  of  a  high  school 
newspaper  staff  or  yearbook 
staff  if  he  had  earned  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eight  semester  units 
in  specific  journalism  course 
work  and  had  served  for  a 
period  of  time  upon  a  college 
student  publication. 

“Second,  a  high  school  teach¬ 
er  would  be  competent  to  serve 
as  a  publication  adviser  and 
teach  high  school  journalism 
courses  if  he  had  earned  a 
minimum  of  15  semester  hours 
of  journalism  credit  and  had 
served  successfully  on  the  staff 
of  a  college  publication.” 

Most  high  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  a  long  way  from  the 
acceptance  of  such  standards 
for  journalism  teachers.  But 
meantime  newspaper  employers 
would  do  themselves  a  lot  of 
good  over  the  long  haul  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  school  administra¬ 
tors  in  their  own  areas  require 
some  appropriate  preparation 
by  the  teachers  of  journalism. 


Baptists  Urged 
To  Heed  Call 
To  Journalism 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Baptists  need  to 
realize  their  young  people  can 
serve  God  in  newspaper  work 
and  related  fields  and  should 
encourage  them  to  prepare  for 
this  kind  of  work,  one  of  the 
denomination’s  publications  of¬ 
ficials  declared  here  Dec.  12. 

Dr.  Albert  McClellan,  of  ' 
Nashville,  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Executive  Committee,  said  that 
at  least  2,500  Baptist  young 
people  should  train  for  secular 
editorial  work  during  the  next 
five  years. 

“We  should  say  to  these 
young  people,  ‘Consider  the 
field  of  communications  your 
vocation.  Train  yourself  to 
serve  as  a  Christian  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  radio  or  television 
station,  advertising  agency,  or 
public  relations  position,’  ”  Dr. 
McClellan  urged. 

Dr.  R.  Orin  Cornett,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Education  Commission, 
reported  eight  Baptist  colleges 
are  at  the  present  offering  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism.  He  said  if 
more'  young  people  demand 
journalism  training,  more  col¬ 
leges  will  offer  such  degrees. 

Dr.  McClellan  said  in  en¬ 
couraging  young  people  to  en¬ 
ter  secular  publications  work 
and  in  enlarging  the  Baptist 
public  relations  program,  it  was 
important  to  emphasize  integri¬ 
ty. 

“We  must  tell  what  we  are 
doing,  but  we  must  tell  it 
right,”  he  said.  “And  it  is  also 
necessary  that  we  teach  these 
young  people  how  to  be  good  re¬ 
porters  and  writers,  the  kind 
who  will  be  an  asset  to  those 
for  whom  they  work.” 

• 

Williams  Elected 
Gannett  Treasurer 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Cyril  Williams,  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  since  1937, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company  and  of  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  He  succeeds  Herbert 
W.  Cruickshank,  who  retired  as 
treasurer.  Don  U.  Bridge,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  has  been  elected  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 
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Peoria  Journal  Star 
Hits  100th  Birthday 


Peoria,  Ill.  employs  more  than  500  persons. 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star  Carl  P.  Slane  is  president  and 
arked  its  100th  anniversary  publisher  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
ec.  17  with  completion  of  an  Star,  Inc.  Henry  Slane,  vice- 
:pansion  program  costing  in  president  and  associate  publish- 
:ces3  of  $2,000,000.  er,  conceived  the  expansion  pro- 

The  Journal  Star  occupied  gram  and  personally  planned 
s  imposing  new  building  relocation  of  the  plant, 
owning  the  heights  above  the  ^'^rl  H.  Maloney  is  director 


of  Peoria  just  a  month  ago,  operations.  The  Peoria  Journal  eight-unit  Go«  Headliner  pres 

when  it  went  on  edition  with  its  is  represented  nationally  P  r>ra<'Jlnt"and'^Dubiuhi 

new  eight-unit  Goss  Headliner  by  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc.  Pre«>d«nt  and  publ.sh, 

press.  (E&P,  Dec.  10,  page  65).  News  departments  are  under 

the  direction  of  Max  Bosler,  editor,  evening  editions;  and 
Has  Plate  Perfector  executive  editor;  Harold  George,  Victor  Kaspar,  city  editor. 

An  increase  in  ROP  color  managing  editor,  morning  edi-  Production  departments  are 

linage  is  anticipated  by  the  tions;  Russell  Perry,  managing  under  the  direction  of  H.  N.  Me- 
Journal  Star  with  its  Headliner 
flexible  color  printing  facilities. 

Color  cylinders  are  equipped 
with  Hurletron  electric  eye  reg¬ 
istering  devices,  the  second 
newspaper  press  in  the  country 
so  equipped.  It  also  has  Goss 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters. 

The  Journal  Star  has  the  first 
new  Goss  Plate  Perfector,  which 
has  produced  every  stereotype 
plate  used  since  the  mechanical 
operations  were  transferred  to 
the  new  building  Nov.  15. 

Operating  around  the  clock, 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  publish¬ 
es  six  editions  daily,  besides  a 
late  markets  “blue  streak”  re¬ 
plate  on  the  final  evening  edi¬ 
tion,  and  four  editions  Sunday. 

Parade  magazine  is  included  in 
the  Sunday  paper. 

Covers  13  Counties 
Average  daily  circulation  is 
more  than  100,000,  almost  100% 
home  delivered.  Size  of  editions 
has  been  averaging  56  pages, 
with  peaks  of  72  pages  daily 
and  92%  pages  Sunday. 

Parent  publication  of  the 
enterprising  newspapers  was 
the  Peoria  Herald  Transcript, 
which  began  publication  Dec. 

17,  1855.  This  paper  was  ac¬ 
quired  later  by  the  late  Henry 
Means  Pindell,  founder  of  the 
Peoria  Journal,  who  changed 
the  name  to  the  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript.  In  recent  years 
Transcript  was  dropped. 

The  Peoria  Star  was  founded 
in  1897  by  the  late  Eugene 
Baldwin. 

Merger  Operations 
Merger  of  the  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Peoria  Star  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  was  effected  several  years 
ago  and  complete  coordination 
of  all  departments  came  with 
completion  of  the  newspaper’s 
new  building.  The  Journal  Star 
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Oklahomans 
Pay  Tribute  to 
R.  L.  Jones 

Sayre,  Okla. 

Publisher  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones  and  his  newspaper,  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  were 
honored  Dec.  16  at  a  dinner  here 
which  drew  250  newspapermen 
and  civic  leaders  as  guests,  al¬ 
though  the  82-year-old  guest  of 
honor  himself  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  because  of  illness. 

Steve  Stahl,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Ex¬ 
penditures  Council,  presented  to 
reporter  Bob  Foresman  a  plaque 
in  recogrnition  of  the  Tribune’s 
five  years  of  investigation  of 
county  spending  practices  in 
Oklahoma. 

Trenton  Davis  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  spoke  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
principles  he  likened  to  those 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Davis 
read  an  additional  tribute  by 
Wes  Izzard,  Amarillo  News 
publisher,  who  called  Mr.  Jones 
a  “journalistic  giant”  who  “has 
never  been  known  to  back  away 
from  the  typewriter  when  some 
wrong  needed  to  be  made 
right.” 

Newsmen  recalled  that  cru¬ 
sades  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  took 
over  the  Tribune  in  1919,  have 
resulted  in  the  ouster  of  an  en¬ 
tire  city  administration,  sent  a 
ballot  box  stuffing  crew  to 
prison,  exposed  paving  graft, 
brought  about  the  impeachment 
of  a  governor  who  once  tried  to 
have  the  National  Guard  censor 
the  Tribune,  and,  recently,  aided 
in  the  conviction  of  a  county 
commissioner. 

Other  newsmen  honored  in¬ 
cluded  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Trib¬ 
une  editor,  and  Victor  Fam 
Barnett  of  the  Tribune  staff, 
and  Elmer  Peterson  and  Mayne 
Mackey  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

• 

18,000  at  High  School 
Football  Contest 

Washington 

The  annual  High  School 
Championship  football  game 
sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  and 
Washington  Touchdown  Club 
drew  a  record  high  school  game 
crowd  of  18,00((  spectators. 

The  annual  game  features 
the  championship  team  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Catholic 
High  League  and  the  Public 
High  School  Champions.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  game  go  to  the 
schools  for  athletic  equipment. 


Air-Drop  Service 
In  Second  Decade 

WlNFIEED,  Kas. 

Completion  of  its  first  de¬ 
cade  of  air  delivery  was  mar¬ 
ked  recently  by  the  Winfield 
Daily  Courier,  which  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  U.S.  to  make  aerial  di’ops 
to  local  carriers  in  outlying 
towns. 

More  than  3,000  hours  of 
flying  time  and  300,000  miles 
have  been  clocked  by  pilots  fly¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  to  the  near¬ 
by  towns  of  Udall,  Howard,  At¬ 
lanta,  Moline,  Grenola,  Cedar- 
valle,  Dexter  and  Latham.  The 
10-year  record  was  set  without 
any  flying  mishap  and  only  two 
forced  landings. 

The  125-mile  circuit  is  flown 
daily  by  either  Miss  Lucile  (Su¬ 
sie)  Cheetham,  a  tanned,  wind¬ 
blown  blonde,  or  her  boss,  Nor¬ 
man  Smyer,  who  operates  a 
local  flying  service. 


Help  for  Historians 

PATER.SON,  N.  .1. 

Round  files  of  local  newspa¬ 
pers  dating  back  to  1837 — some- 
650  volume.s — were  moved  from 
courthouse  vaults  recently  to 
the  library  of  the  Passaic  Coun¬ 
ty  Historical  Society  where  they 
will  lie  available  for  lesearchers 
and  historians.  The  change  was 
suggested  to  the  County  Clerk 
by  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Evening  News. 


York  Gazette  and  Daily 
Has  2  Anniversaries 

York,  Pa. 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  cele¬ 
brated  the  present  manage¬ 
ment’s  40th  anniversary  and  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Gazette  (1795)  at  a 
dinner  Dec.  17. 

Under  the  40-year  leadership 
of  J.  W.  Gitt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  newspaper  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  policy  of  liberal  and  in¬ 
dependent  thought  and  editorial 
content. 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  won 
certificates  for  being  judged  the 
best-looking  tabloid  newspaper 
in  the  U.  S.,  regardless  of  cir¬ 
culation,  for  four  straight  years 
from  1946  to  1949  in  the  N.  W. 
Ayer  National  Award  for  Ty¬ 
pography  contests. 


$1  Centennial  Edition 

Franklin,  Va. 

The  weekly  Tidewater  News 
published  a  146-page  Golden 
Anniversary  edition  on  Dec.  8 
which  sold  for  $1  a  copy  on 
newsstands.  Paper  made  local¬ 
ly  by  the  Camp  Manufacturing 
Co.  was  used. 


277  in  20-Year  Club 

Minneapolis 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
and  Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  columnist,  were  among  25 
persons  elected  to  the  company’s 
Twenty  Year  club  Dec.  4.  This 
year’s  group  brought  the  num¬ 
ber  of  active  members  to  277. 


FOR  58  YEARS  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Enterprise  and 
Times  has  had  continuous  association  with  the  United  Press,  so 
Charles  L.  Fuller,  left,  publisher,  receives  a  plaque  from  C.  Robert 
Woodsum,  UP  representative,  while  his  son,  Charles  A.  Fuller,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper's  radio  station,  looks  on. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  of  the  Dwight  family  attended  the  ceremonies  when  Dale  M.  Johns,  UP  division  manager 
for  New  England,  presented  a  continuous  service  plaque  to  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  82-year-old  editor  and  pub- 
blisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram.  Others  in  the  group,  left  to  right,  are:  William  Dwight  Sr., 
president  and  managing  editor;  Arthur  Ryan,  her  brother,  business  manager;  William  Dwight  Jr.,  Henry  Minott 
of  UP,  and  Donald  R.  Dwight,  another  grandson.  UP  has  served  the  paper  since  1898,  seven  years  after  Mrs. 

Dwight  began  work  as  a  reporter. 
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this  oil  company 

spent  $653,014 

for  newspaper  advertising 

And  they’re  really  getting  their  money’s  worth. 
Sales  are  up,  business  is  expanding  where  they  want 
it  .  .  .  new  customers  paid  for  that  ad  expenditure 
faster’n  you  could  say,  “Man  the  pumps!” 

For  this  petroleum  producer  knows,  like  any  smart 
national  marketer  knows,  selling  the  masses  starts 
right  down  at  the  local  level  ...  in  hometown  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  U.S.A.  And  all  of  ’em  are  ready 
to  listen  to  the  opportunities  of  your  market,  its 
buying  power,  and  the  best  newspaper  that’ll  make 
the  customers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Where  do  you  start  talking?  Look  around  .  .  .  right 
here  in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Check  the 
reading  matter  .  .  .  ever  see  a  magazine’s  editorial 
content  more  appealing  to  ad  men  concerned  with 
newspapers?  Look  at  the  advertising  .  .  .  what  better 
cross-section  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  would  you 
want?  Where  could  you  find  more  newspaper  ad 
volume  than  Editor  &  Publisher? 

What’s  behind  it?  Why  do  the  country’s  most  im¬ 
portant  advertising  men  find  it  so  profitable  to  read 
Editor  &  Publisher?  What  makes  it  such  a  logical 
place  to  sell  them  on  the  values  of  your  paper  as  an 
ad  medium?  You  won’t  need  a  second  look  to  know 
it’s  because  .  .  .  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  newspa¬ 
per  about  newspapers. 

Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  For  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
at  agencies  and  advertisers  read 

Editor  &  Publisher 

'I'inies  Tower,  Times  Square, 

New  York  .Ifi,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  Assists 
Drive  to  Curb 
Sex  Offenses 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has 
marshalled  its  resources  and 
the  skill  of  its  staff  in  assisting 
a  campaign  to  curb  sex  offenses 
against  children.  The  drive 
covers  two  counties. 

With  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Police 
Associations,  the  new  service 
gives  early  promise  of  “going 
national.”  It  is  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  police  departments 
of  five  leading  cities.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  police  are  hopeful  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  new  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  posed  by 
the  sex  criminal. 

The  Tribune’s  initial  entry 
into  a  field  of  news  long  listed 
as  taboo  except  in  times  of 
violent  crime  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Police  Department. 
Straight  news  coverage  of  a 
series  of  meetings  helped  the 
police  gain  support  of  their 
move  to  launch  an  educational 
campaign  to  curb  the  activities 
of  delinquents  who  molest  chil¬ 
dren. 

Next  came  the  need  for  print¬ 
ed  information  which  would 
correctly  instruct  the  young. 
Again  the  police  turned  to  the 
newspaper.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  newspaper  with  trained 
writers  and  cartoonists  and 
printing  facilities  was  the  only 
single  organization  which  could 
take  on  such  a  project. 

The  result  was  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  two  staff  members  to 
the  preparation  of  booklet.®,  a 
series  of  conferences  with  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  for  the  study 
of  editorial  revisions  and  then 
the  publication  of  the  first 
book. 

Now  100,000  copies  of  a  16- 
page  booklet  have  been  printed 


at  Tribune  expense  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  distribution  to  children 
in  the  first  through  the  third 
grades  of  schools  in  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  counties. 

A  second  booklet  is  being 
prepared  for  distribution  to  the 
100,000  to  130,000  children  from 
the  fourth  through  the  ninth 
grades.  Thus  the  Tribune  will 
prepare  and  print  more  than 
200,000  booklets  in  this  public 
service,  reports  Walter  A. 
Brown,  manager  of  the  daily’s 
public  relations  department. 

“This  is  Sherry”  is  the  "title 
of  the  first  product.  Art  is  by 
Ray  Marta,  Tribune  cartoonist. 
The  report  was  written  by  Bill 
Fiset  of  the  Tribune  staff. 
Sherry’s  story  is  told  in  color 
cartoon  and  hand-printed  block 
letters.  The  little  girl  leaves 
school  with  her  friend,  Jimmy; 
the  two  are  enticed  into  an 
auto  by  a  stranger,  and  Sherry 
misses  her  birthday  party. 

“She  now  knows  she  should 
never  stop  or  talk  to  strangers. 
She  should  run  away  rather 
than  get  into  a  strange  car. 
She  should  take  down  the  li¬ 
cense  number  if  a  strange  per¬ 
son  tries  to  talk  to  her.  Next 
time  Sherry  will  have  a  nice 
time  because  she  will  remember 
what  her  mother  has  told  her,” 
is  the  concluding  moral. 

A  brief  one-page  report  to 
parents  asks  that  children  be 
instructed  to  avoid  strangers, 
refuse  to  enter  a  stranger’s 
car,  make  sure  no  stranger 
touches  them  in  movies,  parks 
or  playgrounds  and  to  notify 
someone  nearby  if  they  are  ap¬ 
proached. 

The  Tribune  created-booklet 
includes  a  letter  from  FBI  di¬ 
rector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to 
Police  Chief  Wyman  Vernon  de¬ 
scribing  the  Oakland  Police  De¬ 
partment’s  program  as  “a  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  struggle 
against  the  sex  offender.” 

The  FBI  director  says  the 
move  for  concerted  action  is 
commendable. 


Front  Page  Switch  Jliclff6  Blythlll 

Is  For  Worthy  Cause  ^  , 

Goldsboro,  N.C.  ^608  JNO  ^00(1 

A  two-faced  edition  of  the 
Goldsboro  News- Argus  had  / 

its  11,000  subscribers  doing  A_/l  i*C/W  ILLllCo 
a  double-take  Dec.  14.  Cleveland 


To  promote  a  campaign  to  rules  are  necessary  for 

raise  f^^ds  for  a  new  col-  discipline  of  newspapers  in 

lege,  the  News-Ar^s  same  courts  of  this  country,  since 
out  with  two  “front”  pages  powers  of  the 

The  first  front  was  devoted  ^^.g  inhei-ent,”  Common 

to  the  college  drive.  -The  pjg^^  Edward  Blythin  of 

regular  front,  was  on  the  Cleveland  said  last  week, 
ac  page.  jurist,  who  presided  at 

-  the  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Samuel 

;nnsylvania  Plans  H.  Sheppard  here  last  year, 

.  V»  .•  1  said  he  placed  the  right  of  a 

>urt  Reporting  Probe  “fair  trial”  above  that  of  a 


ac  page.  jurist,  who  presided  at 

-  the  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Samuel 

Pennsylvania  Plans  H.  Sheppard  here  last  year, 

^  .  V»  .•  1  said  he  placed  the  right  of  a 

Conrt  Reporting  Probe  “fair  trial”  above  that  of  a 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  “public  trial”  and  he  appealed 
A  State  Senate  resolution  or-  to  newspapers  to  police  them- 
dering  a  probe  of  newspaper  selves  in  court, 
court  reporting  in  Pennsylva-  Judge  Blythin,  a  former 
nia  and  “its  effect  on  prosecu-  mayor  of  Cleveland,  said  the 
tions  and  litigation  when  it  is  courts  must  call  on  newspapers 
inaccurate  and  incomplete”  has  to  discipline  themselves  to  pro- 


been  approved  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  State  Government. 

The  Joint  State  Government 


tect  rights  of  litigants  and  wit¬ 
nesses  in  law  suits. 

His  discussion  of  newspaper- 


Commission,  research  arm  of  conflicts  over  no-photo- 

the  Legislature,  would  conduct  K^^Ph  rules  and  instances  of 
the  investigation  and  report  its  exclusion  of  reporters  from 
findings  and  recommendations  courtrooms  appears  in  the  cur- 


to  the  General  Assembly.  issue  of  the  Ohio  Bar,  pub- 

o  /-.LI  T.  •  /T^  lication  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Asso- 

Sen.  Charles  R.  Weiner  (D- 

Phila.)  an  attorney  in  private  "  ^  Blythin  cited  a  num- 

hfe  who  handles  some  cnminal  of  cases,  including  the  Jelke 

cases,  IS  sponsor  of  the  meas-  .  xt  v  i  j  »  :.i 

*  case  in  New  York,  and  said 

■  that,  as  a  result  of  these  cases 

The  committee  approval  re-  around  the  country,  bar  associa- 
leased  the'  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  tions  and  courts  had  rushed  to 
Senate.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  di-aft  codes  when  none  were 


and  is  in  a  position  to  be  needed. 

called  up  at  any  time  for  a  While  advanced  methods 
Senate  vote.  House  approval  make  courtroom  photography 
also  would  be  required  to  possible  without  disturbance, 
authorize  the  probe.  Judge  Blythin  questioned 

•  whether  a  fair  trial  is  accorded 

1  I  1  VT  when  the  court  condones  the 

Omaha  World-Herald  courtroom  taking  and  publish- 
Offers  Two  Rewards  ing  of  pictures  of  litigants,  pre- 

Omaha,  Neb.  J®  innocent,  and  wit- 

^  , ,  „  . ,  nesses,  who  are  compelled  to 

The  Omaha  H  orld-Herald  ^jg  present  and  do  not  consent, 
offered  rewards  totaling  $2,000  ./The  nroteetion  of  all  who 


Judge  Blythin  questioned 
whether  a  fair  trial  is  accorded 
when  the  court  condones  the 
courtroom  taking  and  publish¬ 
ing  of  pictures  of  litigants,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  innocent,  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  are  compelled  to 
be  present  and  do  not  consent. 

“The  protection  of  all  who 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN.  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


for  infoi-mation  leading  to  the  for  any  purpose,  and 

solution  of  two  brutal  Omaha  ^^gther  voluntary  or  under 
murders.  process,  is  the  function  and 

One  was  the  death  of  Carolyn  duty  of  the  court,  and  such 
Nevins,  brilliant  University  of  protection  must  be  against  any 
Omaha  co-ed.  The  20-year-old  annoyance,  inquisition  or  indig- 
junior,  a  member  of  the  school  nity  of  any  kind,”  he  wrote, 
debate  squad  and  an  honor  What  the  courts  should  and 
student,  was  shot  four  times  as  must  do,  he  added,  is  call  upon 
she  waited  outside  the  universi-  news  gathering  agencies  “to 
ty  for  her  father  to  come  after  find  some  means  to  discipline 

those  of  their  number  who  so 
The  other  was  the  death  of  rudely  invade  the  precincts  of 
Erick  William  Burkwist,  a  cab  the  courts  and  there  arbitrari- 
driver,  who  was  shot  in  the  ly  invade  the  rights  of  those 
back  of  the  head,  apparently  by  present  who  are  entitled  to  pro- 
a  passenger,  in  the  same  sec-  tection  of  such  rights  by  the 
tion  of  town.  Both  killings  were  mere  fact  that  they  are  within 
by  a  .32  caliber  automatic.  the  temple.” 
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...because  they  went  to  their  doctors  in  time 


Many  thousands  of  Americans  are  being  cured  of 
cancer  every  year.  More  and  more  people  are 
going  to  their  doctors  in  time.  That  is  encouraging ! 

But  the  tragic  fact,  our  doctors  tell  us,  is  that  every 
third  cancer  death  is  a  needless  death ... /u;ice  as 
many  could  be  saved. 

A  great  many  cancers  can  be  cured,  but  only  if 
properly  treated  before  they  have  begun  to  spread 
or  “colonize”  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 


YOUR  BEST  CANCER  INSURANCE  is  (1)  to 
see  your  doctor  every  year  for  a  thorough  checkup, 
no  matter  how  well  you  may  feel  (2)  to  see  your 
doctor  immediately  at  the  first  sign  of  any  one  of 
the  7  danger  signals  that  may  mean  cancer. 


For  a  list  of  those  life-saving  warning  signab  and 
other  facts  of  life  about  cancer,  call  the  American 
Cancer  Society  office  nearest  you  or  simply  write 
to  “Cancer”  in  care  of  your  local  Post  Office. 


American  Cancer  Society 
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,  .  Revtem«I  Book.  Official  Says 

Hats  Off  to  Linase  Gain;  Siooil  Toy  Fund.  Census  Game 

Editorial  Service,  Too  du^n/r’s^  Is  a  Lottery 

paign  to  raise  funds  to  provide  „ 

By  T.  S.  Irvin  Christmas  gifts  for  needy  chil-  MIAM  ,  la. 

dren.  Florida  Attorney  General 

Right  now,  if  it  were  possible  Maybe  that’s  something  to  promote  donations  to  the  Richard  W.  Ervin  has  ruled 

to  peek  into  promotion  shops  think  about  after  Christmas,  g^d  Toy  Fund  for  white  that  a  “census  estimate  contest” 

all  over  the  country,  you  would  Not  too  long  after.  Right  after,  children  and  the  Christmas  Gift  is  a  violation  of  the  state  lot- 
probably  find  most  PMs  sweat-  ,  »  9  Fund  for  Negro  youngsters,  tery  laws, 

ing  over  promotions  telling  WtieretoDuyr  whimsical  features  on  the  The  Miami  Herald  ran  the 

what  a  great  job  their  news-  One  of  the  great  advantages  Christmas  spirit  are  run  daily  contest  in  connection  with  the 
papers  did  this  year  in  adyer-  of  newspaper  advertising  is  that  on  the  front  page.  The  paper  official  census  being  taken  in 

tising  linage  volume  and  gain,  it  enables  the  advertiser  to  tell  is  also  holding  a  book  sale —  Dade  County.  Awards  totalling 

That’s  fine.  It  has  been  a  readers  just  where  in  their  local  of  publications  sent  to  the  book  $2,500  were  offered  for  the 
great  year,  and  the  story  should  communities  they  can  buy  the  review  department — to  augment  nearest  estimates  to  the  official 
be  told.  advertised  product.  Nothing  so  donations.  figures,  entered  on  blanks  pub- 

But  there  is  another  side  to  annoys  readers,  or  so  damages  The  names  of  contributors  Hshed  daily  in  the  newspaper, 

the  coin.  Newspapers  also  serve  the  effectiveness  of  advertising,  with  the  amounts  donated  are  George  Beebe,  Herald  manag- 
readers.  In  fact,  unless  they  as  advertising  that  leaves  them  printed  daily  in  the  paper.  Dis-  ing  editor,  said  the  paper  had 
serve  readers  well,  they  cannot  in  the  dark  about  where  they  tribution  of  gifts  was  made  obtained  approval  of  the  contest 
serve  advertisers  well.  can  buy  what’s  advertised.  Christmas  Eve  in  the  city’s  Pel-  from  both  state  and  federal  of- 

Yet  experience  tells  us,  even  Nqw  Tod  Raper  of  the  ican  Stadium.  ficials.  He  said  that  the  ruling 

without  being  able  to  peek  into  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  dis-  The  fund  had  its  beginnings  by  Mr.  Ervin,  which  is  of  an 
promotion  shops  over  the  coun-  covers  this  same  failure  in  syn-  in  1896,  after  a  reporter  work-  advisory  nature  and  carries  no 
try,  that  more  promotion  man-  dicated  columns.  He  writes  Ted  ing  for  the  Picayune’s  prede-  legal  force,  will  be  referred  to 
agers  are  sweating  over  tell-  Barrett  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  cessor,  the  Times  -  Democrat,  the  newspaper’s  attorneys  for 
ing  their  advertising  story  than  News,  who  reports  it  in  his  wrote  a  fantasy  feature  about  study. 

are  sweating  over  telling  their  nNPA  Editorial  Promotion  a  worried  Santa  brooding  over  “Even  though  some  judgment 
reader-service  story.  newsletter:  the  needy  children  of  New  Or-  and  skill  are  involved  in  fore- 

And  that’s  too  bad.  The  story  “Every  Monday  morning  we  leans.  casting  the  results  of  the  cen- 

of  newspaper  advertising  prow-  ggj  a  flood  of  calls  from  peo-  After  the  story  was  pub-  sus,’’  Mr.  Ervin  said,  “I  think 

ess  is  being  well  told  these  days,  pjg  who  read  syndicated  columns  lished,  two  girls  appeared  in  that  chance  predominates  over 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  and  then  want  to  know  where  the  newsroom  with  two  long-  skill  and  the  contest  is  essen- 
telling  it  well,  very  well.  We  they  can  buy  such  and  such  ar-  haired  dolls  for  the  poor  chil-  tially  a  guessing  contest.’’ 
only  wish  the  Bureau  would  tide  mentioned  in  the  column,  dren.  And  the  fund  was  bom.  “A  newspaper  contest  where 
some  way  or  other  get  enough  jt  makes  us  look  silly  when  we  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis 

money  together^  to  tell  its  story  can’t  answer  those  questions.  Wisconsin  Market.’’  of  chance  or  gni^ssing  usually 

in  the  advertising  trade  press.  “Recently  somebody  men-  The  dash  indicates  that  the  results  in  some  benefit  to  the 
That  would  be  wonderful.  tioned  buying  fireproof  cheese-  book  deals  not  only  with  Mil-  newspaper  in  the  foirn  of  en- 

What’s  too  bad  is  that  nobody  cloth  to  use  in  furnace  registers  waukee  —  but  also  with  Wis-  hanced  circulation,’’  he  said, 
is  doing  a  comparable  job  tell-  to  filter  out  the  dirt.  The  big-  consin.  The  attorney  general’s  deci- 

ing  the  other  story  of  newspa-  gest  department  store  in  town  There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  sion  was  given  five  days  after 

per  prowess,  the  story  of  how  received  80-odd  calls  during  the  about  this  data  book— a  spirit  the  contest  ended, 
newspapers  serve  over  50  mil-  next  week  and  transferred  them  of  dynamic  growth,  of  get-up-  Jay  Morton,  publisher  of  the 
lion  readers  a  day,  every  day.  aH  to  us.  'Then  they  called  and  and-go.  It’s  a  fine  job.  weekly  Hialeah  Home  News,  i-e- 

That’s  the  real  big  story  about  wanted  to  know  where  they  ^  i  r  u  quested  the  ruling.  Mr.  Morton 

newspapers — and  too  big  a  could  buy  some.  We  didn’t  Ciarolr  older  recently  tried  to  conduct  a  simi- 

story  for  any  single  newspaper  know,  but  gave  them  the  syndi-  During  the  holiday  season  of  lar  election  result  contest,  but  it 
to  tackle.  ^  cate  writer’s  address.”  1947,  the  late  Harold  A.  Stretch,  was  declared  a  lottery. 

ANPA  is  gathering  informa-  Why  couldn’t  the  syndicate  publisher  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  • 

tion  from  newspapers  with  the  send  to  the  local  newspaper  the  Courier-Post,  inaugurated  the 

idea  in  mind  of  getting  up  some  necessary  information  so  that  custom  of  giving  the  public  Student  Artists’ 

kind  of  public  relations  pro-  the  newspaper  could  give  read-  copies  of  the  most  famous  Rpnrndiieed 

gram  that  would  tell  this  story,  ers  an  intelligent  and  helpful  Christmas  Carols  in  a  compact,  * 

At  least,  that’s  what  we  hear,  answer?  Think  of  the  story  easy-to-read  folder.  WASHINGTON 

Nothing  very  definite  has  come  they’d  have  about  results— and  Christmas  songs  were  selected  The  Washington  Post  and 

out  of  ANPA  about  this.  We  the  story  every  newspaper  run-  from  the  Hymnals  of  nine  Times  Herald's  Christmas  Art 

hope  it  does  come  out,  and  soon,  ning  the  column  would  have  churches  and  one  carol  “God  exhibit  was  held  for  the  first 

This  being  the  Christmas  sea-  about  results.  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentleman”  time  this  year  for  area  college 

son,  and  everybody  being  full  l#*!  r,  n  i,  completes  the  folder.  The  little  and  university  student  artists, 

of  good  cheer,  as  they  should  tnilwaukee  Lfash  booklets,  interesting  in  format.  Forty  students  submitted  paint- 

be,  it’s  hard  to  be  critical  and  Like  many  other  newspaper  remains  the  same  year  after  ings  in  eight  categories.  The 

carping.  But  we  hate  to  see  just  markets  over  the  country,  the  year,  but  the  cover  changes,  winning  painting  from  each  of 

one  side  of  the  newspaper  get  Milwaukee  market  has  grown  This  year  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  the  eight  schools  will  be  pub- 

the  credit  and  the  acclaim.  The  and  is  growing  tremendously,  of  the  new  Courier-Post  build-  lished  in  full  color  on  the  front 

advertising  lads  did  fine  this  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ing  was  used.  page  of  the  Washington  Post 

year,  sure.  But  if  their  col-  admits  to  as  much  with  a  sig-  From  50,000  in  1947  the  total  and  Times  Herald  for  the  seven 

leagues  in  the  news  and  edi-  nificant  change  in  its  annual  number  of  booklets  has  grown  days  prior  to  Christmas  and 

torial  departments  hadn’t  also  market  data  book.  This  used  to  to  125,000  this  Christmas  sea-  on  Christmas  Day. 

done  a  fine  job,  the  ad  boys  specify  only  that  it  referred  son  and  although  the  125,000  The  winning  artists  will  each 

wouldn’t  be  getting  so  much  to  Milwaukee.  This  year,  the  were  distributed  before  Dec.  1,  receive  $50  for  reproduction 

credit  and  acclaim.  book  is  titled  “The  Milwaukee-  the  requests  continue  to  pour  in.  rights  of  their  pictures. 
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CIRCULATION 


N.  Y.  News  Out  After 
Doorstep  Circulation 


Higher  Rates 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


The  New  York  News  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  two-pronged  drive  to  in¬ 
crease  its  home  delivery  circu¬ 
lation  in  New  York  City’s  most 


make  calls  between  6  and  9  P. 
M.,  the  hours  which  research 
has  shown  to  be'  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  for  telephone  solicitation. 


compromise  and  cut  the  quality 
of  our  newspapers.  It  is  certain 
that  we  are  all  paying  more 
for  other  commodities,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  much  better 
to  adjust  our  prices  to  present 
day  economy.” 

Hopeful  in  Northwest 
The  outlook  for  circulation  is 
very  good  among  newspapers  in 
the  Northwest,  according  to  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 


the  two-headed  problem  of  re¬ 
conciling  efforts  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  while  at  the 
same  time  striving  for  economy 
of  operation.  He  is  optimistic, 
however,  on  prospects  for  con¬ 
tinued  circulation  gains  in  1956. 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  who  as  president  of  News  Tribune.  He  predicts  that 
International  Circulation  Man-  in  certain  areas  in  the  North- 


populous  boroughs — Brooklyn  Each  of  the  telephone  staffers  is  agers  Association  has  had  the  west  there  will  likely  be  sub- 


-and  in  suburban 


and  Queens 
areas. 

A  route  carriers’  incentive 
plan  and  a  telephone  solicitation 
campaign  are  running  concur¬ 
rently  under  the  direction  of 
Circulation  Manag^er  William 
Welkowitz 


expected  to  average  1,200  calls 
each  month. 


Special  Trunk  Lines 
Four  special  telephone  trunk 


lines  have  been  leased  by  the 
News  into  the  Long  Island 


opportunity  to  visit  with  cir¬ 
culation  men  from  coast  to 
coast,  says  a  feeling  of  optim¬ 
ism  prevails  among  those  he 
has  contacted. 

“Publishers  can  be  assured 


scription  price  increases.  Such 
increases,  he  believes,  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

“It  appears  that  most  cir¬ 
culation  managers  are  in  the 


1956  will  bring  circulation  in-  peculiar  position  of  having  to 


areas  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  creases  to  both  small  and  large  sell  more  and  yet  effect  econo- 

The  News  claims  the  largest  These  direct  lines,  which  are  city  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  *wy,”  said  Mr.  Baker.  “How  this 

HD  circulation  of  any  New  open  to  the  News  weekdays  Shorr.  “Population  increases  is  to  be  done  is  each  individual’s 

York  City  newspaper.  Before  between  9  A.M.  and  9  P.M.,  and  shifts  to  suburbs  will  play  problem,  to  be  solved  strictly 

the  big  drive  got  under  way  the  allow  a  local  rate  charge  on  a  major  role  in  bringing  more  on  a  local  level  " 


tabloid  listed  more  than  193,000  calls  made  to  and  from  the  circulation  dollars  to  many 

_  _ TS—llJ? _ l-V _ • _ .1.1.  _  J _ 


doorstep  customers  for  Sunday 
and  103,000  daily.  The  second 
largest  HD  circulation  in  the 
morning  field  is  about  one- 
fourth  these  totals. 

An  effort  to  build  home  de¬ 
livery  circulation  was  made 
originally  by  the  News  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1953,  with  a  house-to- 
house  canvassing  by  a  specially- 
created  unit  of  the  Cii’culation 
Department.  This  was  followed 
a  year  later  by  a  bonus  system 
for  city  and  suburban  route  car¬ 
riers  who  brought  in  new  or¬ 
ders  for  The  News. 


News  Building.  During  the  day 
until  5:30  P.  M.,  the  trunk 
lines  are  available  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  certain  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  entire  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  program  is  under  the 
direct  charge  of  Home  Delivery 
Manager  Harry  Kane,  assisted 
by  four  supervisors. 


43  Papers  Sign  Up 


newspapers.” 

Cites  Suburbia  Trend 
He  predicts  that  movement 
of  people  to  suburbia  will  cause 
papers  to  adjust  their  delivery 
practices  to  accommodate  such 
readers.  As  he  sees  it,  readers 
in  suburban  communities  will 
again  begin  to  read  more  than 
one  newspaper.  “They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  the  metropolitan 


Curtailed  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  may  retard  circulation 
promotion  by  the  News  Tribune 
during  the  first  half  of  ’56,  said 
Mr.  Baker.  “If  we  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  newsprint  supply  during 
the  last  half  of  1956  we  are 
hopeful  of  making  circulation 
increases,”  he  added. 

Higher  Rates  Inevitable 
H.  H.  Turnbull,  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  (Ont.)  Standard  expects 


newspaper  and  subscribe  to  the  higher  subscription  prices  are 

inevitable  with  the  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  costs.  “In 


JS’.r.-  paper  for  news  items  of 

For  Freedom  Crusade  interest  to  them  as  suburban- 


Plan  Launched  in  Brooklyn 
A  stepped-up  incentive  plan 
has  been  launched  in  Brooklyn 
to  capitalize  on  the  new  services 
recently  inaugurated  for  News 
readers  in  the  distribution  area. 
These  include  additional  local 
news  coverage  and  a  classified 
adveriising  section. 

Prior  to  the  bonus  plan,  the 
home  delivery  circulation  was 


The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  has  en¬ 
listed  43  newspapers  in  the  1956 
Newspaperboy  Crusade  for 


a  highly  competitive  field  as  we 
are  in,”  he  said,  “sell  will  be 
the  watchword  and  economy 
will  continue  to  be  the  ‘left 


ites,”  said  Mr.  Shorr. 

“Rising  costa  of  operations 
will  compel  all  department 
heads  to  find  ways  to  cut  ex- 

Freedom,  a  special  newspaper  penses  wherever  possible,”  he  bower.’  ” 
project  dedicated  to  freedom  asserted.  “Circulation  managers  One  approach  to  greater  net 
of  information  behind  the  Iron  will  be  expected  to  obtain  only  revenue,  says  Mr.  Turnbull, 
Curtain.  profitable  circulation  in  addition  would  be  to  eliminate  highly  ex- 

Morris  Shorr,  president  of  to  effecting  economies.  pensive  circulation  in  fringe 

ICMA,  said  he  expects  100  “Many  newspapers  may  find  areas.  “Saturation  of  the  trad- 
newspapers  to  cooperate  by  that  economies  alone  may  not  iag  zone  should  be  the  goal,” 
February,  when  the  Crusade  be  the  full  answer  to  the  rising  he  said.  “Grass  root  approach 
conducts  a  fund  drive  to  con-  costs  of  operation.  The  neces-  to  the  readers  in  the  trading 


developed  mainly  by  independ-  tinue  the  operations  of  Radio  sity  for  additional  revenue  be-  zone  should  result  in  a  steady 


ent  dealers  and  distributors  who 
promoted  the  plan  locally.  The 
News’  initial  efforts  to  step  up 
the  drive  last  year,  however, 
proved  successful  and  conse 
quently  the  Circulation  Depart 


Free  Europe  and  Free  Europe  cause  of  increased  newsprint 


Press. 

Last  February,  newspaper- 
boys  raised  almost  $90,000  for 
the  Crusade  in  an  experimental 
one-day  drive.  President  Eisen- 


and  labor  costs  will  find  many 
newspapers  upping  their  sub¬ 
scription  rates  in  1956  to  offset 
these  rising  costs.  The  seven 


growth  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.” 

Speaking  strictly  from  a  local 
standpoint,  George  F.  Clark, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  does 


and  10  cent  daily  newspaper  not  foresee  higher  subscription 


ment  has  built  it  into  a  major  hower  described  the  campaign  trend  may  spread  to  many  cities  prices  in  the  immediate  futux'e. 


campaign. 

While  The  News  circulation 
revenue  comes  predominantly 
from  newsstands,  home  delivery 
subscriptions  with  their  “guar¬ 
anteed”  sales  offer  special  ad¬ 
vantages,  especially  in  suburban 
areas.  It  is  in  these  localities 
that  the  telephone  solicitation 
program  's  being  directed. 
Proved  successful  on  a  year’s 
trial  basis,  the  program  has 
been  expanded  to  now  include 
12  part-time  solicitors.  They 


as  “heartening  evidence  of  on  the  North  American  con- 
newspaper  people’s  unflagging  tinent.” 


interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  of  human  hope  for 
peace.” 

Next  February,  as  carriers 
work  their  routes  throughout 

the  country,  they  will  hand  en-  circulation  increases  can 
velopes  to  customers  and  ask  made  in  1956  and  adds: 
each  for  donations.  This  type  “I  believe  circulation  man- 
of  drive,  says  Mr.  Shorr,  pro-  agers  could  do  a  great  deal  with 
vides  a  simple  and  direct  way  their  publishers  in  bringing  the 
for  all  to  join  the  fight  against  price  of  newspapers  up  to 


E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  sees  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  ahead.  He  is  con¬ 
fident,  however,  that  further 
be 


The  Courant,  he  said,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  five  cents  daily 
across  the  board,  and  20  cents 
on  Sunday. 

“We  will  be  economical  to 
the  point  of  spending  our  money 
wisely,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  “but 
w'e  are  planning  to  ‘sell’  more 
newspapers.  While  we  are  very 
conscious  of  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  net  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber,  at  this  point  we  will 
settle  for  more  subscribers  at 


communism. 


where  it  should  be,  rather  than  our  present  net  revenue  rate.” 
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Riegel  Exhorts  Editors 
To  Recruit  J-Students 

Lexington,  Va.  While  none  of  the  new  “Ro- 
The  head  of  Washington  and  bert  E.  Lee  Scholarships”  are 
Lee’s  Department  of  Journalism  set  up  specifically  for  journal- 
and  Communications  is  asking  ism  students,  the'  benefactor 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  specified  that  preference  should 
to  join  in  an  effort  to  interest  be  given  to  students  who  plan 
gifted  young  people  in  newspa-  to  enter  fields  that  “mold 
per  careers.  opinion,  such  as  teaching,  pub- 

Prof.  0.  W.  Riegel,  director  He  affairs,  journalism  and  law.” 
of  the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism  “'We  feel  a  special  obliga- 
Foundation,  in  a  letter  to  edi-  tion,”  Professor  Riegel  said,  “to 


emits,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  in  the  past  ten 
years  only  three  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  have  come  to  this  cam¬ 
pus  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
interviewing  our  students  and 
endeavoring  to  interest  them  in 
newspaper  careers.  In  the'  pre¬ 
sent  competitive  market  for  tal¬ 
ent,  top-grade  students  are  well 
aware  of  newspaper  policy  in 
this  regard  and  too  often  in¬ 
terpret  it  as  a  sign  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.” 

Kilgallen 


wardrobe,  including  more  than 
a  dozen  suits  of  clothes.  He 
talked  to  me  freely  and  pre¬ 
dicted  he  would  be  freed.  And 
he  was  freed,  on  a  technicality. 

«  *  • 

Daddy’s  Romance 
Perhaps  the  greatest  tabloid 
story  of  the  twenties  revolved 
around  the  romance  of  Daddy 
and  Peaches  Browning. 

Daddy  Browning,  a  hand¬ 
some,  elderly  millionaire,  had 
a  penchant  for  “adopting”  teen 
age  girls.  He  showered  them 
with  diamonds,  mink  coats  and 


tors  of  the  area,  appealed  to 
newspapermen  to  share  in  a 
systematic  effort  “to  do  more 
to  discover  promising  newspa¬ 
per  talent  and  assist  its  develop¬ 
ment.” 

“It  is  no  secret,”  he  said,  “that 
the  number  of  college  graduates 
seeking  careers  in  newspaper 
journalism  has  declined,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  attraction 
of  other  media  and  peripheral 
occupations.” 

Noting  that  there  has  been 
no  decline  in  enrollment  at 
Washington  and  Lee,  he  said 
that  the  Lee  Journalism  Foun¬ 
dation  nevertheless  felt  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  newspapers, 
and  particularly  to  those  news¬ 
papers  that  had  aided  in  the 
development  of  its  facilities,  to 
do  what  it  could  to  ease  their 
personnel  problems. 

Scholarship  Aid 

In  urging  newspapermen  to 
seek  out  exceptional  high  school 
and  preparatory  school  students 
interested  in  newspaper  careers, 
professor  Riegel  pointed  out 
that  pre-professional  students 
•with  limited  financial  means 
are  eligible  for  scholarship  aid. 
At  Washington  and  Lee  this  aid 
includes  the  largest  scholar¬ 
ships  the  university  has  ever  of¬ 
fered,  established  through  a 
recent  $250,000  gift  from  an 
anonymous  donor. 


do  our  part  in  seeing  that  no 
young  man  of  outstanding  abili¬ 
ty  and  promise  is  denied  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  pre-professional 
training  for  a  newspaper  career 
if  he  desires  it.” 

The  Lee  Scholarship  stipends 
range  from  $800  yearly  to  $1,- 
800.  Three  previously  existing 
scholarships,  the  Carter  Glass, 
Charles  Poellnitz  Johnston,  and 
Henry  Poellnitz  Johnston  schol¬ 
arships,  are  preferential  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  journalism. 

Few  Editors  Visit  School 

“The  sole  motive  of  this  me¬ 
morandum,”  said  Professor  Rie¬ 
gel,  “is  a  desire  to  discharge  a 
responsibility  by  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  better  talent  specifically 
directed  toward  newspaper  oc¬ 
cupations.  We  invite  newspaper 
people  also  to  assume  a  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  their  recruiting 
problem  by  helping  us  to  find 
and  develop  that  talent. 

“I  should  like  to  make  one 
other  positive  suggestion  re¬ 
garding  newspaper  recruiting: 
Every  year  this  campus  is  visi¬ 
ted  by  many  representatives  of 
business,  industry  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  who  come  here  to  scout 
for  recruits.  The  newspapers 
are  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence. 

“It  is  true  that  they  write, 
phone  and  telegraph  for  re- 


(Continued  from  page  13)  other  luxuries.  He  played 

-  around  with  quite  a  few  of 

ing  of  a  highly-respected  minis-  them  but  it  was  Peaches — who 
ter  and  his  choir  singer  in  De  had  a  smart  Maw — who  wound 


Russey’s  (lovers’)  lane. 

Highlight  of  the  trial  came 


up  marrying  Daddy. 

The  honeymoon  of  the  De- 


when  the  ailing  Mrs.  Jane  Gib-  cember-and-May  pair  made  the 
son,  the  so-called  “pig  woman”  tabloids  in  a  big  way.  The  ro- 

who  ran  a  farm  near  the  lane,  niantic  pair  strolled  along  the 

was  brought  into  the  courtroom  boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City, 
on  a  stretcher  to  testify.  She  with  Peaches  holding  the  silken 
was  the  state’s  star  witness.  reins  attached  to  a  honking 
Lying  flat  on  her  back  on  her  goose  which  led  the  way.  Red 
cot,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceil-  Dolan  of  the  News  made  a  rep¬ 
ing,  she  told  of  what  she  saw  utation  in  handling  that  story. 
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Address 


in  the  lovers’  lane  the  night  of 
the  double  killing. 

In  those  days  John  O’Donneli, 


Reporters  of  those  days  will 
never  forget  the  “composite” 
picture  which  the  old  Graphic 


the  Washington  political  colum-  ran  on  its  front  page.  It  showed 
nist,  was  a  crack  crime  reporter  Peaches  in  bed  on  the  night  of 
in  New  York.  He  must  recall  the  honeymoon  with  Daddy 
that  story  with  nostalgia.  All  prancing  around  the  room 
kinds  of  incidents  happened  shouting: 
during  the  trial.  One  night  the  “Woof  woof!” 
applejack-drinking  reporters  ac-  those  gay,  jazzy  1920’s. 


during  the  trial.  One  night  the  “Woof  woof!” 
applejack-drinking  reporters  ac-  ^h,  those  gay,  jazzy  1920’s. 
cidentally  set  fire  to  the  little  They’ll  never  come  back, 
hotel  in  Somerville’. 

Copyrifirht  1955>  by  International  Newi 
*  •  •  Service. 

What’ll  You  Have?  Next:  “Follow  Insiill!” 

I  WAS  SENT  to  Cincinnati  • 

along  about  that  time  to  cover  _  ,  »»  j  i 

the  trial  of  George  Remus,  for-  Koseilberger  Medal 
mer  “king  of  the  bootleggers.”  Marshall  Field 

He  had  shot  and  killed  his  wife.  ruTrAnn 

Imogene,  because  she  allegedly 

double-crossed  him  for  a  dry  Marshall  Field,  president  of 
aggnt  ‘  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  (includ- 


When  I  got  to  Cincinnati  I  f  ”■ 

went  to  the  Hamilton  County  the  University  of  Chi- 


jail  to  make  a  try  at  seeing 


cago’s  most  distinguished  award. 


Remus.  I  rang  a  buzzer  at  the 

back  elevator.  A  booming  voice  University  s  268th  Convocation 
answered  through  a  tube. 

“Come  on  up.”  the  voice  said.  . 

It  was  that  of  Remus.  t^tablished 


Company  .  Position 


*>  Mr.  Field  is  the  thirteenth  re- 

Come  on  up,  the  voice  said.  .  .  .  j  ,  i.  i.  j 

TA  Tj _ cipient  of  the  Medal,  established 

It  was  that  of  Remus.  •  ■»»  j  ■»»  t 

in  1917  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 

I  took  the  freight  elevator  to  ^  Rosenberger.  The  citation  to 

the  sixth  floor.  Remus,  who  ^r.  Field  reads:  “In  recogni- 

never  indulged  in  liquor,  al-  profound  concern  for 

though  he  sold  plenty,  greeted  children  in  this  country  and 
me  warmly.  abroad  and  his  manifold  con- 

“What’ll  you  have?”  he  asked  tribution  to  their  welfare,  his 
“Scotch,  rye,  bourbon  or  beer?’’  encouragement  of  men  and 
Remus  wasn’t  behind  bars,  as  women  exploring  and  minister- 
I  had  expected.  Perish  the  ing  in  psychiatry,  his  persistent 
thought.  He  had  some  kind  of  efforts  to  improve  relations 
an  “in.”  Instead  of  being  in  a  among  the  races,  and  his  un¬ 
cell,  he  had  a  big  private  room  swerving  belief  that  Freedom  is 
which  contained  his  elaborate  More  than  a  Word.” 
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$26  a  Year 
Average  for 
Union  Dues 


259,000  members 


per  capita  of  |1.50  for  news¬ 
paper  members,  $2.70  for  wire 
service  members. 

The  independent  mailers’ 
union  claimed  3,200  members. 
Initiation  is  |25,  monthly  per 
capita  is  $3.05. 

Constitutional  provisions  for 
of  strike  authorization,  election  of 


Hearst-Guild  Randolph  Seeking 

I  /Tiy  Presidency  Again 

1  3.Ct;  V.>»OV0rS  Woodruff  Randolph  will  seek 

~  ^  seventh  term  as  president  of 

I  .nf  in  international  Typographical 

V^Ut  111  Utail  Union  next  May.  Formal  an- 

Los  Angeles  nouncement  of  his  candidacy 
Staff  reduction  to  result  from  was  posted  in  the  December 


seven  unions  covering  jobs  in  officers  and  restrictions  on  mem- 


the  printing  industry,  many  of  bership  also  are  compiled.  For  ^be  forthcoming  integration  of  Typographical 

whom  work  for  newspapers,  the  most  part  the  publishing  in-  t^e  Evening  Herald  &  Express  Journal- 

pay  a  minimum  of  approximate-  dustry  unions  follow  democratic  t^e  morning  Examiner  will  Two  others  are  in  the  run- 


ly  $6,700,000  a  year  in  dues. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at  by 
applying  the  average  of  $26 


procedures. 


applying  tne  average  or  /  lyj  j  v 

per  member  per  year  which  Derfiren  IN.J. 
was  established  by  an  analysis  O  \  / 

of  dues  collection  by  85  out  of  TccilOO 

a  total  of  194  unions  included  1  LCGvJl  vJ.  A&oLldj 
in  a  study  made  by  the  Nation-  — .  .  .  1  1 

r  OY  Dividends 

Ihe  oo  unions  giving  com-  J  ^  ^ 

plete  dues  data  cover  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  10,000,000  out  of  the 


be  done  on  strict  plant-wide  uing.  The  Independent  Party 
seniority  basis  according  to  standard-bearer  is  Laurence  H. 
terms  of  a  labor  contract  signed  Victory,  a  former  president  of 
last  week.  fork’s  “Big  Six”  local. 

‘  ^  ,  Running  on  a  non-partisan  ticket 

The  new  contract,  negotiated  jg  g  Manbeck,  a  former 

by  Hearst  Publishing  Co.  and  president  of  Columbia  No.  101 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
covers  present  employes  of 

both  newspapers  although  the  c  1?  Ca  ¥1 

Guild  is  the  bargaining  repre-  O.  F  •  IjtCrCO  Jt 


plete  dues  data  cover  a  mem-  Hackensack,  N.J.  Guild  is  the  bargaining  repre- 

bership  of  10,000,000  out  of  the  The  Bergen  Evening  Record  sentative  of  only  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
total  of  17,500,000  in  the  194  this  week  distributed  to  each  press  employes, 
national  and  international  of  its  260  staffers  salary  div-  Plans  have  already  been  made 
groups  The  two  leaders  in  the  idend  checks  representing  20  integrate  business  admini- 
pubhshing  business  are  the  extra  weeks  of  base  pay.  This  gtration,  maintenance  and  opei- 

nrAsarviCkn'A  iinmn  anri  thA  r.vriA.  io  an  .  ^  . 


S.  F.  Stereo  Pact 
Has  $7  Increase 

Sa.v  Francisco 
Stereotypers  here  have  signed 


pressmen’s  union  and  the  typo-  semi-annual  profit-sharing  is  in  atjon  and  transnortation  de  *  two-year  contract  featured  by 

rrsjr- 


$100  Initiation  Fee 
James  J.  Bambrick  Jr.  and 
George  H.  Haas  prepared  the 


employes. 

Publisher 


ment  said. 


increase  of  80  cents  a  shift  was 
made  retroactive  to  Oct.  16.  A 


index  to  union  constitutions  simultaneously  announced 


Management  agreed  to  give  boost  of  not  more  than  60  cents 


for  NICB.  It  showed  that  the  newspaperwide  20%  increase  in  «  effective  Oct.l6,  1956. 

total  of  dues  collected  amounts  salary  bonus,  a  payment  based  ^^®  sny  depart-  The  agreement  runs  to  Oct.  15, 

to  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  Record’s  linage  produc-  '^®?^  weeks  1957. 

a  year.  This  does  not  include  tivity.  It  is  independent  of  the  discharges.  ior,« 


initiation  fees  or  special  assess 
ments. 


The  1956  wage  increase  may 


Initiation  fees  vary  from  65  of  each  employe, 
cents  to  $250.  High  on  this  list  For  each  million  lines  of  ad- 


salary  dividend  and  is  in  addi-  The  new  contract  between  the  be  taken  in  wages  or  up  to  10 

tion  to  the  weekly  base  wage  Guild  and  the  Herald  &  Express  cents  a  shift  of  the  added  pay 

of  each  employe.  increases  wages  by  as  much  as  may  be  applied  to  the  estab- 

For  each  million  lines  of  ad-  $3.50  per  week,  bringing  the  top  Hshed  w-elfare  trust  fund. 


is  the  $100  fee  for  membership  vertising  published  in  a  year  editorial  minimum  to  $125  a  Publishers  are  presently  pay- 
in  the  newspaper  deliverers’  above  a  base  of  6,000,000,  the  week.  The  wage  contract  is  ret-  59  cents  a  shift  into  this 
union,  whose  4,000  members  newspaper  pays  all  during  the  roactive  to  last  May  18.  fund  Tl,ggg  payments  shall  be 


also  pay  $7.50  monthly  dues.  following  year  a  bonus  of  10%  ^ 

The  International  Typograph-  of  base  pay.  Inasmuch  as  the 
ical  Union,  which  makes  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  has  al-  Brush-Moore  Adds 
most  complete  financial  state-  ready  passed  the  15,000,000-line 

ment  of  any  of  the  printing  mark  for  1955,  all  staffers  will  oenenis 

trades  unions,  collected  $14,000,-  receive  base  pay  plus  90%  each  Canto 

COO  from  its  members  last  week  in  1956.  Hospitalization  benefits  for 

year,  but  about  $10,000,000  Not  included  in  the  33  weeks’  Brush-Moore  newspaia 


fund.  These  payments  shall  be 
boosted  to  60  cents  a  shift  for 
a  two-year  period  beginning 
Adds  Cct.  16,  1956. 

;fit8  The  trust  payments  are  not 

Canton,  Ohio  for  shifts  in  excess  of  five 
shifts  within  a  week.  The  trust 
benefits  for  jg  ggj.  yp  for  the  purchase  of 


year,  but  about  $10,000,000  Not  included  in  the  33  weeks’  Brush-Moore  newspaper  em-  jjfg^  accident,  hospital  medical 
went  for  pension  and  mortuary  salary  dividend  paid  this  week  ployes  are  being  increased  at  ^ud  disability  provisions  for 

funds.  ITU  has  a  basic  $1  is  the  noncontributory  death  company  expense.  The  schedule  eligible  employes  and  their  de- 

monthly  per  capita  tax.  The  benefit  and  retirement  insurance  of  monthly  contributions  by  the  pendents 

initiation  fee  is  $20  if  the  ap-  program.  'The  premium  on  these  employe  will  continue  as  it  now  ^ 

plicant  is  under  35  and  $35  if  policies,  borne  by  management,  is,  additional  payments  by  the 

above  that  age.  represents  an  additional  five  company  w-ill  increase  coverage  XntSrtnnl  P«>nBinti  Plan 

Per  capita  levies  range  from  weeks’  salary  dividend.  to  $14  per  day,  up  to  a  maxi-  rian 

75c  to  $5.70  per  month  in  the  The  33  weeks’  salary  dividend  mum  of  70  days  (previously  31)  Pressmen  S  Goal 

for  1955  comnares  with  27  — or  total  reimbursement  of  Neeotiation  of  citvwide  ne 


pressmen’s  union,  the  NICB  re-  for  1955  compares  with  27 
port  shows.  Journeymen  en-  weeks’  last  year.  The  profit- 


Is  Pressmen’s  Goal 


gravers  pay  a  $20  initiation  fee  sharing  plan  is  in  its  sixteenth  board. 


— or  total  reimbursement  of  Negotiation  of  citywide  pen- 
$980  for  hospital  room  and  sion  plans  for  union  pressmen 


and  $3.50  per  capita.  Stereo-  year  of  existence, 
typers  have  a  local  initiation  • 

fee-$2  for  apprentices  and  $5  Bonus 

for  journeymen  —  and  a  per 

capita  of  $2.25,  half  of  which  j  xt 

,  cl  r  J  The  Record  New 

goes  into  benefit  funds.  ...  ...  „ 


was  hailed  this  week  by  Thomas 


The  Brush-Moore  manage-  Dunwody  as  the  first  step 


ment  also  adopted  a  revised  va¬ 
cation  plan  that  enables  an  em- 
Troy,  N,  Y.  ploye  with  seven  years  of  con- 


toward  national  pension  plans. 

'The  president  of  the  100,000- 
member  International  Printing 


Most  Are  Democratic 


The  Record  Newspapers,  pub-  tinuous  service,  instead  of  It 
Ushers  of  the  Troy  Times  Re-  years,  to  enjoy  three  weeks  wit! 
cord  and  the  Troy  Record,  have  Pay,  begining  in  1956.  The  an 


tinuous  service,  instead  of  10  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants 
years,  to  enjoy  three  weeks  with  Union  praised  the  $3.75  a  week 


pension  pact  which  was  nego- 


The  American  Newspaper  announced  a  Christmas  bonus  nouncements  were  made  by  G.  tiated  recently  with  Seattle 
Guild  is  listed  with  27,000  equivalent  to  six  weeks  pay  has  Gordon  Strong,  president  and  newspapers.  Next,  he  said,  wil 


members  and  monthly  dues  that  been  given  to  all  employes, 
range  from  $1.50  to  $10  and  a  Payment  was  made  Ddc.  16. 
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general  manager  of  the  news-  come  bargaining  on  regional 


paper  group. 


plans,  then  national. 


Syndicates 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

pi-esident,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Walter  Lister, 
managing  editor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Wallace  Lomoe, 
managing  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal; 

And:  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
managing  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  Gordon  Pates,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ban  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Virgil  Pinkley,  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Mirror; 

And:  William  P.  Steven,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune;  Jack 
Tarver,  general  manager,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  & 
Journal;  John  I.  Taylor,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  and  J.  R.  Wiggins,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  &  Times-Heruld. 

• 

Aided  Cancer  Fund 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News 
and  the  Blairstown  Weekly 
Press  were  awarded  plaques  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society, 
New  Jersey  Division,  for  the 
best  editorials  on  the  disease 
during  an  April  fund  raising 
drive. 

• 

Schwing  Swings  Away 

Jack  R.  Schwing,  formerly 
with  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  In¬ 
stitutions  Publications,  which 
includes  Institutions  magazine 
and  Institutions  Catalog  Direc¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Schwing  will  be  based 
in  Cleveland. 


THE  BIG  WHEEL  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.  is  William  (Tom) 
Moffat,  who  finds  a  unicycle  the 
easiest  mode  of  travel  in  cover¬ 
ing  his  paper  route.  He  mastered 
the  highspeed  wheel  after  prac¬ 
tising  10  hours  a  day  for  three 
days. 

Name  Change 

San  Francisco 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  is 
the  new  name  of  the  western 
newspaper  brokerage  firm  for¬ 
merly  known  as  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.  Arthur  W.  Stypes  is 
senior  partner  and  Edd  E. 
Rountree  is  a  general  partner. 
Mr.  Stypes  founded  the  firm 
nearly  30  years  ago. 


Unscrambling  the  eggs . . . 


The  popular  pastime  of  unscrambling  the  eggs  . . . 

(now  sweeping  the  country  in  the  form  of  word 
games  ...  is  the  best  exerciser  for  the  cerebral 
cells  yet  invented.  Tops  among  these  exercisers  is 


Jnmble 

that  scrambled  word  ^ame  .  . .  where  fans  unscramble  4  sets  of 
letters  to  make  words  of  each,  getting  the  key  clues  from  a  cartoon 
...  a  proven  feature  pre-tested  for  six  months  in  the  New  York 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune,  before  launching  in  leading  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  Today  Jumble  is  the  favorite  of  millions 
of  puzzle  fans,  fascinates  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  is  a  circulation 
lifter— and  a  valuable  property  for  any  newspaper!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chic€BffnTribune-]Vew  YorhlV^ews 

Wmm^  N€‘U)»  BuilMnQ,  Kvu!  Yorh 
■  mnCm  rrtbume  Tau>er,  CMeu0o 


■pi  I  I  fTl  II  competitive  Southern  California 

IVOOtleSS  r  oik  field,  he  added. 

The  Van  Nuys  News  has  de- 
A  veloped  from  a  58,0000  to  a 

./1.I  0  Jr  rOIJl0ni  97,000  controlled  circulation  pa- 

per  in  the  last  five  years  and 
^  tri-weekly,  reported 
A  aJI  VV  CdVllC/o  Ferdinand  Mendenhall.  Adver- 
San  Francisco  hieing  volume  from  top  stores 

...  .  a  .  proves  its  acceptability,  he  de- 

The  continuing  influx  of 

“rootless  residents”  is  creating 

a  major  circulation  headache  The  Van  Nuys  Plan 

for  some  communities  sudden-  The  editions  now  run  from 
ly  becoming  swollen  fringe  44  to  104  pages  an  issue,  Mr. 
suburbs.  Mendenhall  said.  A  recent  is- 

These  postwar  newcomers  are  to  25  miles  of  news- 

indifferent  to  local  problems  Pnnt.  The  News  regularly  car- 
and  slow  to  subscribe  to  local  14  pages  of 

weeklies,  declared  Stuart  Nixon,  classified,  nme  columns  to  a 
publisher,  Washington  Town-  he  added. 

ship  Netvs  Register  of  Center-  ^^®  circulation  first  and 

ville.  He  serves  a  community  *7  ^®‘  subscriptions  ^ter,” 

half  way  between  Oakland  and  Mr  Mendenhall  suggested. 

San  Jose.  Calif.  .  ^r.  Reddicks  suggestions 

.  ,,  ...  .  included  a  proposal  that  all 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Nixon  is  producers  be  re¬ 
considering  dropping  from  a  ^ 

paid  to  a  controlled  circulation  newspapers.  This,  he  sug- 

basis,  he  told  the  California 
Press  Associations  annual  con- 

vention  here  Already  under  ,j,rade 

way  IS  a  test  of  a  section  con-  Commissions  frowns  severely 
taming  750  homes.  restrictions. 

Throwaway  Threat  3000  New  Serves 

Failure  to  pace  the  area’s  j.  r.  Gabbert,  newspaper 
growth  courts  disastrous  shop-  broker,  reported  that  a  Garden 
ping  news  competition,  sug-  City  weekly  had  retained  solid 
gested  Mr.  Nixon,  and  his  readership  built  by  persuading 
partner  in  the  CPA  presenta-  ^  tract  developer  to  pay  for  the 
tion,  George  Murphy,  Manteca  fij-gt  year’s  subscription  for 
Bulletin.  Merchants  demand  3,000  home  purchasers, 
coverage,  but  each  new  ex-  Nixon  has  already  gone 

pansion  has  ^  brought  reduced  through  a  continual  expansion 
net,  he  explained.  movement  that  included  a 

In  the  News  Register’s  con-  merger  with  George  Oakes, 
trolled  circulation  test,  five  publisher  of  an  established 
carriers  are  handling  750  pa-  weekly  five-miles  distant.  He 
pers.  The  boys  are  asking  25  also  has  built  a  new  plant, 
cents  monthly  for  their  de-  Today  a  move  is  under  way  to 
liveries  and  are  entitled  to  20  incorporate  the  area  as  a  city, 
cents  of  each  collection,  Mr.  When  he  bought  the  Niles 
Nixon  explained.  weekly  in  1953  it  was  operated 

In  the  discussion  period  con-  by  three  people,  Mr,  Nixon 
ducted  by  Justus  Clraemer,  said.  His  first  year’s  business 
CPA  president,  he  received  a  volume  of  $39,000  produced  a 
barrage  of  suggestions  capped  $8,975  profit.  The  first  three 
by  a  plea  for  the  paid-circula-  months  of  1954  produced  a 
tion  newspaper  that  brought  $6,000  profit  on  a  $14,600  gross, 
applause.  tb®**  the  slippage  began,  he 

explained. 


Give  Local  News 


For  the  post-merger  year, 


“Give  local  news,  pictures  and  gross  volume  of  $102,000  was 
coverage,”  urged  Ben  Reddick,  accompanied  by  gross  expenses 
Newport  -  Balboa  News -Times,  of  $92,000  and  the  $10,000  net 
Print  Sadie’s  name  and  report  all  went  into  equipment  and  the 
Maisie’s  birthday.  building,  Mr.  Nixon  added.  He 

'The  News-Times  is  continu-  expects  a  fiscal  year  volume 
ing  to  fight  for  news  every  growth  of  50%,  but  expen.ses 
week,  Mr.  Reddick  said.  It  pub-  continue  upward, 
lishes  weekly  at  a  circulation  “A  very  serious  problem 
charge  of  50  cents  a  month,  faces  community  newspapers. 
To  meet  a  competition  from  especially  in  communities  like 
five  throwaways  entering  its  mine,”  Mr.  Nixon  observed, 
area,  it  also  publishes  a  shop-  Old  timers  cooperate,  but  “it’s 
per  at  double  the  advertising  difficult  to  appeal  to  rootless 
rate.  The  News-Times  is  con-  people”  by  developing  impor- 
1  tinning  to  gain  in  its  highly-  tant  local  stories,  he  said. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Way  to  Obtain  Facts 
Stressed  in  New  Text 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS  REPORTING.  By 
Victor  J.  Danilov.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 


Facts  are  charming  things. 
Specially  new  ones  that  show 
readers  specifically  how  late- 
yesterday’s,  or  early-this-morn- 
ing’s,  officiousness  of  office — or 
knightly  deeds  of  public  service 
— are  skin  off  citizens’  noses,  or 
skin  back  on  them.  Style  or 
opinion  without  documenting 
instance  is  a  prancing  drum- 
major  without  a  band. 

So  here  is  a  Reporting  text 
blessedly  more  about  reporting 
than  writing.  The  book’s  author, 
an  experienced  newspaperman, 
shows  that,  to  eye  and  esthetics, 
vivid,  cogent  writing  is  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  Marilyn  Monroe.  But  he 
principally  explains  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  news-facts  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  He  tells  how  to  get  them 
quickly,  understand  them,  and 
chip  off  cluttering  unessentials 
and  inaccuracy  till  a  statue  of 
fact  emerges,  as  Joseph  Addi¬ 
son  might  have  put  it. 

*  «  * 

He  digests  from  the  report¬ 
er’s  standpoint  the  organization 
and  procedures  of  city,  county, 
state,  and  federal  government. 
This  he  carries  appropriately — 
and  informatively — on  the  back 
of  his  narrative  of  how  a  re¬ 
porter  works  in  these  fields 
.  .  .  and  how  he  writes  clearly 
about  what  he  finds. 

If  a  reporter  who  took  all  the 
courses  in  American  Govern¬ 
ment  not  only  remembered 
everything  in  the  books  but 
possessed  the  uncommon  ability 
to  see  academic  knowledge  at 
work  in  county  courthouses, 
city  halls,  and  state  capitols,  he 
might  not  need  the  carefully 
winnowed  political  science  in 
Professor  Danilov’s  book.  But 
no  one,  since  Plato  studied  un¬ 
der  Socrates,  remembers  every¬ 
thing  he  learned  in  any  grove 
of  academics. 

If  he  did  remember,  all  of 
us  working  with  bright  young¬ 
sters  out  of  government  courses 
know  that  a  sorry  gap  yawns 
between  courses  on  cloistered 
campuses  and  the  fast-moving, 
often  politically  expedient, 
workings  of  practical  govern¬ 
ment  in  completely  uncloistered 
public  affairs.  Ultimately  cam¬ 
pus  learning  comes  clearly 
alive  as  one  toils  the  hurly- 


burly  of  news  in  the  making. 
For  several  years  the  selective 
compendium  this  author  has 
backgrounded  into  a  statement 
of  reportorial  technique  should 
be  invaluable. 

«  *  • 

Words,  words,  words  set 
forth  in  all  textbooks  on  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Goveimment  how'  a 
citizen’s  request  to  his  coun¬ 
cilman  could  become  an  ordin¬ 
ance  embodied  in  municipal 
law.  Professor  Danilov  sets  it 
forth  schematically  on  one 
page  captioned  “The  Pathway 
of  an  Ordinance.’’  At  a  glance, 
a  city  hall  reporter  sees  on  a 
clear  road  map  exactly  what 
happens  to  the  idea  for  an  or¬ 
dinance.  He  sees  who  writes  it 
into  legal  form  and  what  vari¬ 
ous  steps — and  what  officials — 
take  pari  in  accepting  it  as  a 
city  law  or  rejecting  it  by  vote 
of  the  council. 

With  this  road  map  the  au¬ 
thor  explains  how  the  legisla¬ 
ture'  procedure  works  and  how 
a  reporter  writes  advances  on 
the  progress  of  the  bill.  Stories 
are  quoted  from  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  State  Journal  and  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 
— all  good  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circulation  categories. 

The  administrative  control  of  , 
public  playgrounds  and  parks  { 
is  explained,  news  stories 
quoted,  again  from  different 
types  of  newspapers.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  description  of  how  to 
report  a  municipal  budget.  A 
lot  of  news  in  this  area  of  city 
government  is  missed  or  inade¬ 
quately  covered.  Reporters 
seem  to  master  council  meet¬ 
ings  and  political  squabbles  in 
a  city  hall  with  more  profes¬ 
sional  know-how  than  the  for¬ 
bidding  array  of  figures  known 
as  a  city  budget  or  a  financial 
statement. 

I  remember  Henry  Justice 
Smith  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  used  to  toss  thick  budgets 
at  me  with  the  challenging, 
slightly  curt  assignment: 

“They  don’t  want  to  read  it 
— you  make  them.” 

*  «  * 

County  government  is  simi¬ 
larly  enlightened  for  the  re¬ 
porter — not  only  what  happens 
in  a  dingy  courthouse  with 
tobacco  stains  on  the  marble 


floors,  but  with  discerningly 
selected  news  stories  from 
newspapers.  The  list  of  papers 
this  author  quotes  reads  like  a 
substantial  section  of  the  daily 
newspaper  roster  in  E&P’s 
Year  Book.  Advanced  students 
or  working  reporters  would 
find  a  fine  cross-section  of  news 
stories  from  the  nation’s  press. 
Professor  Danilov  did  not  save 
time  by  restricting  his  research 
to  the  newspaper  files  of  one 
or  two  libraries. 

Likewise,  this  effective,  clari¬ 
fying  method  of  helping  a  be¬ 
ginning  reporter  cut  several 
years  off  his  apprenticeship  is 
used  for  the  reporting  proce¬ 
dure  in  state  government,  fed¬ 
eral  government,  and  in  cover¬ 
ing  politics  and  elections.  Also 
this  meaty  volume  contains  the 
same  method  of  explaining  — 
and  illustrating — the  coverage 
of  crime  and  the  courts,  and 
of  such  other  public  affairs  as 
labor  news,  business  and  fi¬ 
nance,  and  agriculture. 


Obviously,  in  my  opinion, 
“Public  Affairs  Reporting”  is  a 
superior  book,  both  for  students 
and  new  reporters.  Of  course, 
I  long  have  hoped  that  the 
literature  of  newspaper  work 
could  use  the  method  of  medi¬ 


cine  and  law  by  packing  fewer 
specialties  of  our  complicated 
business  into  one  volume. 

For  the  scope  of  this  book, 
the  author  does  a  singularly 
thorough  job.  Yet  a  lot  more 
know-how  about  city  hall  cover¬ 
age,  civil  court  reporting,  labor 
reporting,  etc.  would  help  a 
fairly  new  reporter — and  would 
save  training-time  and  head¬ 
aches  for  a  city  desk. 

Neither  a  law  text  nor  a  law 
course  could  very  well  dispose 
of  torts,  contracts,  criminal 
trials,  and  constitution  law  be¬ 
tween  two  covers  or  in  one 
class.  Much  has  to  come  with 
experience.  Y'et  the  less  defi¬ 
nite  modus  operandi  left  un¬ 
taught  in  the  beginning,  the 
less  floundering  a  neophyte 
encounters. 

This  is  a  plea,  not  a  criti¬ 
cism.  Professor  Danilov  and 
his  publisher  are  strictly  in  the 
fashion  of  journalism  texts. 
Teachers  don’t  like  to  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  buy  more  books  than 
necessary.  Publishers  must  sell 
textbooks.  But  news  will  never 
again  in  our  lifetime  be  simple, 
nor  will  public  affairs  and  the 
informational  needs  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Newspapering  is  increas¬ 
ingly  complicated,  increasingly 
demanding  of  professional 
stature.  Some  day  I  hope  .  .  . 


No  crystal  ball  needed  .  .  . 

I  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 
I  REALLY  COVER 

GROWING  TOPEKA! 


C/ty  of  140,000  in 
IS  years  is  forecast 


Today's  city  zone  population  of  106,972  is  completely 
blanketed  by  the  Topeka  newspapers.  Now  experts  are  pre- 
dictinq  growth  to  140,000  by  1970 — 160,000  by  1980,  based 
on  industrial  expansion,  such  as  the  $9,000,000  improvement 
to  Goodyear's  Topeka  Tire  Plant,  the  $20  million  conversion 
of  Forbes  Air  Force  Base  to  a  permanent  installation,  plus 
other  industrial  and  agricultural  developments.  Watch 
Topeka  growl  And  watch  Topeka  newspapers  grow  with 
it  .  .  .  and  your  sales  in  Kansas  can  keep  pace  by  using 
this  key  to  Kansas  sales. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital  64,100 


State  Journal  23,834  (ABC) 


Topeka  State  Journal 
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All  over  America,  people  can  tell  you  how  Blue  Cross  helps 


■  bills  for 

'S 

j  my  operation  would 

f 

,,  have  wiped  out  our 


“My  life  was  saved  6y  a  serious  operation  and  16  days 
of  fine  hospital  care.  A  kidney  disorder  had  turned  critical. 
This  teas  the  third  time  it  had  hospitalized  me.  But  Blue 
Cross  spared  the  family  an  unexpected  burden  just  as  it 
had  seven  other  times.  With  no  hospital  bills  to  worry 
about,  it  was  a  happy  home-coming  for  me.” 


Says  MRS.  ROBERT  S.  JACKSON 

Hempstead,  L.  /,,  N.  Y 


Never  in  America’s  history  has  any  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  attracted  so  many  members! 

Blue  Cross  is  ahvays  news.  Information  on  this  vital, 
ever-growing  program  is  available  in  the  special  Blue 
Cross  Press  Kit,  Write  Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept. 
EP-908,425  ISorth  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Stories  like  this  take  you  to  where  Blue  Cross  serves— 
in  the  community.  Actually,  Blue  Cross  is  86  local  units 
—or  “Plans”— each  one  locally  organized  by  hospitals 
and  citizens.  Each  one  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  people 
in  its  own  area,  he  that  a  city,  county  or  an  entire  state. 
Benefits  and  dues  are  adjusted  locally  to  meet  local 
needs  and  conditions. 

Yet  Blue  Cross  is  national,  too,  for  Blue  Cross  Plans 
are  basically  alike.  All  must  meet  American  Hospital 
Association  standards.  All  have  the  same  unique  ob¬ 
jective:  to  provide  for  the  hospital  care  people  need, 
rather  than  for  indemnity.  All  Blue  Cross  Plans  work 
directly  with  local  hospitals. 

Members  everywhere  feel  the  same  sense  of  security 
in  having  this  dependable,  practical  protection.  When 
entering  the  hospital,  a  member  has  only  to  present 
his  Blue  Cross  card.  The  Blue  Cross  Plan  then  pays 
the  hospital  directly.  There  is  no  need  for  filing  claims. 
49  million  people  now  belong  to  Blue  Cross  Plans. 


Blue  Cros$  and  symbol  registered  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 


1 


Across  the  country,  too,  people  tell  how  Blue  Shield  helps 


“Junior  had  fallen  from  his  tree  house.  The  bone  of 
his  left  leu  't-'on  shuttered  lengthwise  and  splintered.  It 
required  the  most  skilletl  surgical  handling  and  the  use  of 
traction.  But  now  Junior  is  riding  his  bike  again.  It’s  won¬ 
derful  what  the  M.D.’s  can  do  today  .  .  .  wonderful  how 
Blue  Shield  helps  at  a  time  like  this.” 


“BMSHIEID  help 

in  paying  my  son  ^ 
surgical-medical 
bills  spared  me  a 
lot  of  expense!” 

Says  MANFORD  L.  EATON, 

Kan.sa.s  City 


Experiences  such  as  Mr.  Eatoti^s  evidence  the  jol) 
Blue  Shield  Plans  are  doing  in  helping  people  meet 
surgical-medical  hills.  It  is  a  success  doctors  all  over 
the  country  can  view  with  satisfaction. 

Blue  Shield  Plans  are  sponsored  locally  by  doctors 
through  their  medical  associations.  Together  with  puh- 
lic-spirite«l  citizens,  doctors  themselves  have  organized 
local  Blue  Shield  Plans.  These  Plans  are  making  an 
outstanding  contribution  in  helping  people  meet  med¬ 
ical-surgical  expenses. 

Blue  Shield  is  an  idea  in  action.  That’s  why  Blue 
Shield  Plans  are  basically  the  same.  Money  taken  in, 
except  for  necessary  expenses,  is  set  aside  to  help  mem- 
hers  pay  doctor  hills.  Dues  an«l  benefits  are  set  locally 
to  meet  the  majority  needs.  Specific  sums  are  paid  on 
hundreds  of  different  operations  and  many  nonsurgical 
services.  In  many  cases  hills  are  paid  in  entirety. 
Right  across  the  nation  you  will  find  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  Their  combined  memhership  totals  more  than 


33  million.  Over  1  million  joined  in  a  single  3-month 
period  of  1955. 

The  latest  facts  on  Blue  Shield  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  are  briefed  in  a  special  Press 
Kit.  Send  to  Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-908, 
425  Sorth  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


ffl  marki  rtgititrr^  ky  Blur  ShirU  Mrdicat  Carr  Plans. 
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Ad  Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“It  seems  probable,  too,  that 
the  strongr  ti*end  toward  in¬ 
creased  national  ROP  color  will 
continue  in  1956.” 

Color  Gains-TV  Fails 

Ralph  W.  Callahan,  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star: 

“The  increasing  availability 
of  color  in  secondary  markets 
and  the  failure  of  TV  to  sell  in 
fringe  areas  indicate  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapers  in 
secondary  markets  in  1956. 

“High  sales  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  through  a  local 
cash-register  policy.  New  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  importance  of 
retail  selling  indicate  great 
years  are  ahead.” 

5%  Increase  Noted 

Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times: 

“Best  estimate  for  1956  is  a 
five  percent  increase  with  a 
more  intelligent  use  of  color  in 
newspapers  and  a  generous  in¬ 
crease  in  color-newspaper  space 
by  those  who  have  already  ap¬ 
plied  color.” 

Advertisers  Returning 

Grant  Stone,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press: 

“National  linage  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  and  1956  could 
be  a  record  year.  Many  adver¬ 
tisers  are  switching  back  to 
newspapers  to  get  more  depth 
of  coverage  more  economically. 
They  are  finding  that  media 
with  fractional  audiences  are 
not  providing  maximum  volume, 
and  that  their  selling  cost  per 
unit  of  merchandise  is  too  high.” 

ROP-Color  Year 

Emile  A.  Hartford,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times: 

“The  outlook  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  during  1956  seems 
most  encouraging.  Los  Angeles 
anticipates  a  greater  volume 
during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  than  during  a  like  period 
in  1955. 

“ROP  color  should  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  record  volume  next  year. 

“Intelligent,  aggressive  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  can  well 
establish  all-time  records  for 
this  most  effective  advertising 
medium.” 

Sharp  Step-Up 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une: 

“Record  peacetime  employ¬ 
ment  and  payrolls,  new  diver¬ 
sified  industries,  still  more  jobs 
in  1956  through  industries  pres¬ 
ently  getting  established,  are 


resulting  in  the  listing  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  as  a  high-spot 
city. 

“In  every  month  of  1955  rec¬ 
ord  retail  sales,  savings,  and 
charitable  drives,  combined  with 
the  highest  national  income  ever, 
to  stress  the  need  for  extra 
selling  to  keep  up  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  productive  capacity  of 
the  country.  All  these  things 
lead  us  to  look  forward  to  a 
sharp  step-up  in  our  linage  for 
1956.” 

7  Million  National 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal: 

“The  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
national  ad  linage  for  1955  will 
hit  about  7,315,000  lines.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  percent,  or  1,845,000 
lines  of  this  total  will  have 
been  color. 

“The  outlook  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  continuation  of 
high  linage  levels  well  into 
1956.” 

AANR  President  Calls 
Outlook  ^Wonder fuV 

“The  1956  outlook  for  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  linage  is  won¬ 
derful,”  Stephen  P.  Mahoney, 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

“The  first  half  of  next  year 
will  definitely  be  very  good,”  he 
said.  “There  is  great  activity 
among  individual  AANR  chap¬ 
ters  which  are  working  on  new 
presentations  that  are  bound  to 
result  in  gaining  the  attention 
of  advertisers  for  newspapers 
in  1956.” 

• 

Slocum  Under  Knife 
To  Remove  Peptic  Ulcer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  under¬ 
went  an  operation  Dec.  20  for 
removal  of  a  peptic  ulcer. 

Mr.  Slocum  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
Dec.  2  after  collapsing  in  his 
office. 

After  the  operation  doctors 
said  he  was  in  good  condition. 

• 

Extra  Dividend 

Montreal 

Directors  of  the  Jounial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Ottawa, 
Ltd.,  have  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  20  cents  per  share 
for  the  year  1955,  along  with 
regular  20  cents  per  share  for 
quarter  ending  Dec.  31.  Both 
are  payable  Jan.  16,  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  Dec.  22. 


Newsprint 
Price  Raise 
Levels  at  $4 

The  newsprint  price  increase 
is  settling  at  the  $4  level,  ef¬ 
fective  in  January. 

St.  Lawrence  Corporation, 
which  led  the  parade  of  hikes 
in  October  with  $5,  notified  cus¬ 
tomers  this  week  of  a  cutback 
to  $4,  right  after  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  did  likewise. 

The  $4  rise,  making  the  New 
York  price  $130  a  ton,  was  fii-st 
put  into  effect  by  International 
Paper  Co.  and  Bowateis  fol¬ 
lowed.  Some  companies  an¬ 
nounced  $3  increases  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  have  since  been 
advanced  to  $4. 

Some  mention  also  has  been 
made  of  rebates  to  customers 
who  paid  $5  more  per  ton  on 
deliveries  in  the  last  few 
months. 

*  *  ^ 

Notices  of  cutbacks  in  first- 
quai'ter  deliveries,  ranging  from 
7  to  13%%,  were  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  publishers  this  week. 

4:  *  * 

The  newsprint  producei-s 
who  have  mills  in  Quebec  or 
draw  pulp  from  the  forests  of 
that  province  still  had  hanging 
over  their  heads  a  threat  by 
Premier  Duplessis  to  impose 
price  and  production  controls. 
The  Premier  wants  a  special 
price  concession  for  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  province  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  part¬ 
ners  with  the  mills  in  utilizing 
the  forests. 

*  *  * 

To  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
newsprint,  several  Canadian 
dailies  this  week  announced  an 
advance  to  7c  per  copy. 

Because  of  the  “alarming 
shortage”  of  newsprint,  the 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News  is  tem¬ 
porarily  suspending  its  Satur¬ 
day  editions  .  .  .  The  Aiken 
(S.  C.)  Standard  and  Review 
cut  to  six  pages  and  eliminated 
newsrack  sales  indefinitely  .  .  . 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  planned  an  ad-less  edi¬ 
tion  Dec.  26  .  .  .  The  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram  de¬ 
cided  to  omit  publishing  its 
usual  combined  holiday  edition 
Dec.  26. 

*  *  if 

“Rising  cost  of  newsprint” 
was  given  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  decision  to  fold  the  weekly 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  as  of 
Dec.  22. 

*  *  * 

Paper  received  from  Belgium 


augmented  the  regular  supply 
to  enable  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun  to  publish  a  record-break¬ 
ing  68-page  edition. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  representatives 
were  beseiging  agency  offices 
with  requests  to  allow  a  five- 
day  option  spread  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  national  ads. 

*  *  * 

Down  in  New  Zealand  there 
was  good  news:  the  new  Tas¬ 
manian  mill  is  making  news¬ 
print  from  trees  of  the  Kain- 
garoa  forest.  Newspapers  re¬ 
port  excellent  performance  and 
already  there  is  talk  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  exports  of  the  new  mill 
in  which  American,  British, 
Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
capital  is  invested. 

• 

Dealey  Praises 
Southern  Paper 

Dallas,  Tex. 

When  newsprint  from  several 
different  areas  was  used  in 
quick  succession  by  the  Dallas 
News  during  the  pre'-Ch’  istmas 
rush,  paper  made  from  South¬ 
ern  pine  was  the  best-running 
on  the  presses. 

Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the 
News,  noting  this  report  from 
his  mechanical  department,  was 
especially  gratified,  since  the 
News  was  among  the  leaders 
in  the  1930’s  in  establishing  the 
first  Southern  newsprint  mill 
at  Lufkin. 

“Web  breaks  are  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  when  we  have  Southern 
paper  on  the  presses,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  our  very  tight  pressroom 
schedules,”  Mr.  Dealey  said. 

The  News  is  obtaining  about 
two-thirds  of  its  annual  tonnage 
from  the  three  Southern  mills — 
Southland,  at  Lufkin;  Coosa 
River,  at  Childersburg,  Ala.,  and 
Bowater,  at  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

• 

112-Page  Issue 
For  Chicago  S-T 

Chicago 

The  Friday,  Dec.  16  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  con¬ 
sisted  of  112  pages,  the  largest 
daily  paper  ever  printed  by  the 
Sun-Times.  This  supersedes 
the  record-breaking  96  page 
Thanksgiving  Day  issue  of  this 
year,  from  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  withhold  some  17,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

This  was  the  third  record- 
breaking  issue  published  during 
the  past  four  weeks.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Thanksgiving  day 
paper  the  Sunday  Sun-Times 
of  Nov.  27,  totaling  284  pages, 
was  the  largest  issue  of  the 
Sunday  paper  the  Sun-Times 
ever  published. 
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Court  Photo 
Ban  Revived; 
Hearing  Set 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  sweeping  new  ban  on  pho¬ 
tography  in  the  courts  of  Colo¬ 
rado  —  even  during  recesses  — 
was  imposed  this  week  by  the 
state  supreme  court. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
court  scheduled  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  its  new  order  for  Jan. 
30,  leaving  the  way  open  for  a 
possible  moderation  in  its  stand. 

The  picture  blackout  upset  a 
1954  ruling  of  the  Colorado 
court  which  had  left  the  matter 
of  courtroom  photos  up  to  each 
individual  judge  and  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  easing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  access  to  trials. 

The  supreme  court  didn’t  say 
.«o,  but  indications  were  the  new 
photo  ban  stemmed  from  the 
fact  both  television  and  movie 
cameras  had  been  used  in  Den¬ 
ver  district  court  during  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  proceedings  against  John 
Gilbert  Graham,  who  is  charged 
with  placing  the  bomb  aboard 
a  United  Air  Lines  DC-6B  that 
killed  44  passengers  on  Nov.  1. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  E.  V. 
Holland,  who  signed  the  new 
order,  said  he  had  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  ban  with  Judge 
Edward  Keating  of  Denver  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  the  request  of 
Chief  Justice  Wilbur  M.  Alter 
of  the  high  court. 

Judge  Keating  immediately 
forbade  further  photos  in  the 
Graham  case. 

The  supreme  court  order 
stated : 

“The  taking  of  photographs 
or  the  recording  for  television 
in  the  courtroom  during  ses¬ 
sions  of  court  or  recesses  be¬ 
tween  sessions  is  not  per¬ 
mitted.” 

The  court  directed  that  a 
copy  of  the  order  be  sent  to 
judges  of  all  courts  of  record 
in  Colorado. 

Simultaneously,  the  court 
named  Associate  Justice  O. 
Otto  Moore  to  referee  the  Jan. 
30  hearing  and  added  that  “any¬ 
one  interested  in  sustaining  or 
amending  the  canons  will  be 
heard.” 

Justice  Moore  said  he  believes 
the  hearing  is  without  prece¬ 
dent.  Under  normal  circumstan¬ 
ces  anyone  opposed  to  the 
court’s  edict  would  have  to  vio¬ 
late  it,  be  cited  for  contempt 
and  risk  punishment  before  he 
could  obtain  a  hearing  on  the 
validity  of  the  order. 

Instead,  the  high  court  of 
Colorado  has  set  a  full  inquiry 


into  the  matter  of  the  ban.  Any¬ 
one  with  views  for  or  against 
it  will  be  heard  and  may  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

Justice  Moore  published  a 
formal  notice  asking  persons 
wishing  to  appear  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  to  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  in  writing  by 
Jan.  25  and  that  each  person 
submit  a  written  statement  of 
the  nature  of  his  interest. 

Among  the  witnesses  he  has 
considered  calling.  Justice 
Moore  said,  were  judges  of 
courts  where  photographic  and 
in  some  cases  live  television 
coverage  has  been  permitted. 

After  the  completion  of  the 
hearings,  which,  he  said,  “may 
extend  over  a  substantial  pe¬ 
riod,”  the  justice  will  make  a 
report  of  his  findings  to  the 
full  court.  But  the  supreme 
court  will  not  be  bound  by  his 
recommendations. 

• 

Denver’s  Mayor 
Vetoes  City  Paper 

Denver,  Colo. 

Mayor  Will  F.  Nicholson  this 
week  formally  buried,  as  far 
as  his  administration  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  proposal  that  the 
city  of  Denver  publish  a  daily 
newspaper.  (E&P,  Dec.  10,  page 
40). 

The  city’s  chief  executive  said 
flatly  “we’ve  decided  to  drop 
the  proposition.” 

His  remarks  underscored  the 
city’s  action  of  last  week  in 
awarding  the  contract  for  print¬ 
ing  Denver’s  legal  advertising 
in  1956  to  the  Daily  Journal,  a 
privately-owned  publication.  'The 
Journal  was  the  only  bidder. 
Its  figure  was  12.8  cents  a  line, 
compared  to  7.4  cents  last  year. 

Elarlier,  the  city’s  manage¬ 
ment  office  had  proposed  to 
Mayor  Nicholson  that  Denver 
could  save  $30,000  to  $40,000 
a  year  in  cost  of  legal  adver¬ 
tising  by  starting  its  own  daily 
of  general  circulation. 

“Cost  of  staffing  and  print¬ 
ing  such  a  newspaper  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation 
made  it  something  we  couldn’t 
live  with,”  said  the  Mayor. 

• 

Microfilm  Memorial 

Frederick,  Md. 

Microfilmed  files  of  the  News 
and  Post,  with  reading  equip¬ 
ment,  will  be  donated  to  the 
local  library  as  a  memorial  to 
deceased  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Announcement  of  the 
gift  was  made  by  R.  E.  and 
W.  T.  Delaplaine,  co-publishers, 
at  the  annual  Christmas  dinner. 
The  Post  files  date  back  to  1910. 


Court  Denies 
Press’s  Right 
To  Transcript 

The  Appellate  Division  has 
upheld  unanimously  a  New 
York  Supi-eme  Court  ruling  de¬ 
nying  the  New  York  Post  the 
right  to  obtain  the  transcript  of 
a  jury  chargee  delivered  by 
Kings  County  Judge  Samuel  S. 
Leibowitz  in  a  criminal  case. 

The  Appellate  Division  held 
that  a  court  stenographer  is 
not  required  to  transcribe  his 
notes  unless  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  judge,  or  at  the  request 
of  a  convicted  defendant  or  a 
person  entitled  by  law  to  the 
notes. 

The  newspaper,  it  was  ruled, 
“does  not  fall  within  any  of 
these  categories  and,  therefore, 
is  not  a  person  entitled  by  law 
to  a  copy  of  the  requested 
transcript.” 

Manslaughter  Case 

The  Post’s  mandamus  action 
resulted  from  a  trial  last  April 
of  a  probationary  patrolman 
charged  with  manslaughter  in 
the  killing  of  a  15-year-old  boy. 
The  jury  heard  the  judge’s 
charge,  acquitted  the  patrolman 
after  10  minutes  of  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  Post  immediately 
sought  a  copy  of  the  judge’s 
charge  from  Sidney  Strimpel, 
court  stenographer. 

Mr.  Strimpel  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  copy  but.  after  talking  to 
Judge  Leibowitz,  said  none 
would  be  available. 

The  newspaper’s  action 
sought  to  compel  the  stenogra¬ 
pher,  as  a  public  servant,  to 
make  available  a  copy  of  the 
charge,  and  to  prohibit  the 
judge  from  ordering  him  to 
withhold  a  copy. 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News  received 
permission  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Post  as  friends 
of  the  court. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  An¬ 
thony  J.  DiGiovanna  earlier 
ruled  against  the  Post,  holding 
that  the  courts  had  no  right  to 
order  a  judge  or  court  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  make  available  a 
trial  document.  He  said  the 
remedy  lies  with  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  appeal  from  that  rul¬ 
ing  later  was  heard  by  six 
justices  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion. 

In  Open  Court 

The  court  noted  that  while 
the  law  stipulates  that  no  ju¬ 
dicial  opinions  or  decisions  may 
be  suppressed,  the  fact  that  the 


charge  was  made  in  open  court 
before  the  press  and  public  is 
sufficient  to  show  no  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  was  violated. 

Despite  its  ruling,  the  court 
decision  said: 

“To  permit  widespread  re¬ 
porting  by  the  press  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  courts,  whether 
by  access  to  the  actual  trial 
or  to  the  transcript  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  stenographic 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  is 
of  substantial  value.  ...  It 
may  prove  a  potent  force  in 
the  effective  restraint  of  pos¬ 
sible  abuse  of  judicial  power. 
It  permits  the  public  to  judge 
whether  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  is  fair  and  right. 

“It  prevents  the  judiciary 
from  suppressing,  editing,  or 
censoring  events  which  tran¬ 
spire  before  the  courts.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  public  to  know  how 
their  servants  conduct  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business.” 

It  added,  however: 

“We  are  concerned  only  with 
the  question  of  power  to  issue 
a  writ  of  prohibition.  In  our 
opinion,  we  have  no  such 
power  in  this  case.” 

• 

Judge  Would  Open 
Meetings  to  Press 

Cleveland 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Daniel 
H.  Wasserman  of  Cuyahoga 
County  has  appealed  to  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  to 
open  their  meetings  to  newspa¬ 
per  reporters. 

“I’m  tired  of  the  distortions 
and  second-hand  accounts  that 
have  come  out  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,”  Judge  Wasserman  said. 
“I’m  willing  to  have  reporters 
sit  in  on  the  meetings  so  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  what  goes 
on.” 

Up  to  now  the  meetings  of 
the  judges  have  been  closed  to 
the  press,  with  information 
about  them  passed  out  to  the 
newspapers  by  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  H.  Silbert. 


IT  you  h«v*  inlornational  businost 
inter«(t$  attoclafed  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commorcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  read  Nawspapar  News, 
tha  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |3J0, 
STrite  for  sample  copy. 
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Swihtirhlfi  Prnhlt>wnfi*  assess- 

ouuuruiu  S  jrrumvfns,  districts.  There  is  inabil- 

ity  to  provide  basic  municipal 

Series  Stirs  Study  residents,  the  Bee  reported. 

Mr.  Blagden  found  his  find- 

Into  Growth  Crisis  ally  when  confreres  met  at  the 

call  of  President  Eisenhower. 
By  Campbell  Watson  But  he  believes  local  studies 

^  ^  are  needed  in  each  “urbanopolis” 

Sacramento,  Calif,  ties  throughout  the  area  and  to  find  the  corrections  for  each 
Suburbia’s  problems  are  under  the  state  and  came  up  with  a  particular  situation, 
scrutiny  of  a  special  joint  com-  well  documented  report,”  Mr.  While  the  Bee’s  survey  found 
mittee  appointed  by  the  city  Jones  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  mass  annexation,  it  editori- 


Series  Stirs  Study 
Into  Growth  Crisis 


By  Campbell  Watson 


council  and  the  county  super-  Feature  Reports  ^‘By  suggested  that  some  other 

visors  as  the  result  of  a  docu-  jrj  .  snecial  renorts  re-  solution  might  be  deemed  ad- 
mented  series  developed  by  the  visable  after  proper  investiga- 

Sacramento  Bee.  suited.  Illustrations  ranged  to  Possibilities  also 

Verbal  agreement  already  has  color  maps  and  double-truck  ^  county-city  merger  or 

been  reached  to  provide  funds  “some  entirely  new  and  untried 

for  a  detailed  study  along  the  .  .  .  form  of  home  rule  to  wrap 

lines  suggested  editorially  by  ^®Po  s  o  answer  ques  ions  entire  fringe  area,” 

the  Bee  as  it  concluded  its  re-  aeveiopeo.  Rlairden  said  in  his  Bee  con- 


ports  on  “Sacramento,  Crisis  of 
Growth.” 


rp,  i  i  1  c  j-  Mr.  Blagden  said  m  his  Bee  con- 

The  total  findings  were  ,  i  iu  4.  _  j 

j  .  j*4.  •  1  •  eluding  editorial  that  wrapped 


summed  up  in  an  editorial  in 


A  similar  series  devoted  to  which  Mr.  Blagden  reported 
the  problems  of  suburbia  is  now  inass  annexation  appeared  to 
just  beginning  in  the  Fresno  be  the  best  solution  to  com- 
Bee.  A  study  also  has  been  de-  munity  problems.  But  first,  it 


up  the  Bee’s  series. 

Urbanopolis  Portrayed 
The  Bee’s  presentation  in- 


Bee.  A  study  also  has  been  de-  munity  problems.  But  first,  it  eluded  dramatic  use  of  pictures 
veloped  by  the  Modesto  Bee.  was  emphasized  there  should  as  well  as  Mr.  Blagden’s  reduc- 

come  a  major  study  of  the  en-  tion  of  the  mass  of  information 
Wide  Interest  Shown  problem.  he  obtained.  The  features  were 

Interest  has  been  stirred  in  Such  a  study  may  propose  mapped  carefully  at  a  series 
cities  and  towns  throughout  a  some  solution  other  than  an-  of  editorial  conferences, 
vast  segment  of  interior  Cali-  nexation,  the  editorial  said.  The  Included  in  the  art  was  the 
forma,  it  also  is  shown  by  re-  gge’s  report  can  be  only  a  pro-  double-truck  display  of  “the 
received  by  posal,  the  newspaper  said,  point-  city  vdthout  a  city  hall,”  an 
the  McClatchy  Newspaper  here,  fo  Winston  Churchill’s  aerial  view  of  the  vast  urban 

Tim  significance  of  the  Bee  s  statement:  “I  have  given  you  fringes  ringing  the  city.  This 
reports  on  community  growth  £3^3.  Only  God  can  give  feature  was  repeated  in  the 

problems  al^  is  national.  A  understanding.”  Fresno  Bee’s  kickoff  of  its 

special  report  on  the  findings  r-  j  j  series 

here  has  been  prepared  for  the  Funds  Assured 

International  Association  of  City  The  proposed  survey  will  re-  The  desirability  of  coopera- 
Managers.  Hundreds  of  request-  quire  funds,  the  Bee  has  sug-  tive  governmental  efforts  to  ob- 
ed  reprints  of  the  series  have  gested  repeatedly.  Already  both  tain  adequate  water,  road,  edu- 
been  distributed  by  the  Bee.  city  and  county  officials  have  cation,  park,  playground,  police 

The  basis  for  the  report  on  accepted  this  suggestion  and  and  fire  facilities  was  developed, 
suburbia  was  laid  when  Walter  agreed  verbally  to  joint  contri-  A  full  page  color  map  was  used 
P.  Jones,  editor  of  McClatchy  butions  from  both  governing  or-  to  show  “how  Sacramento  can 
Newspapers,  suggested  to  Wal-  ganizations,  Mr.  Blagden  re-  grow”  and,  in  contrast,  “how 
ter  Blagden,  associate  editor  of  ports.  the  city  has  giown.” 

the  Bee,  that  he  “take  a  few  The  committee  of  21  named  Special  topics  developed  in 
afternoons  off”  to  delve  into  by  the  city  council  and  by  the  Mr.  Blagden’s  series  included 
the  issue  of  city  and  county  board  of  supervisors  includes  studies  of  the  lack  of  a  base 
growth.  The  material,  Mr.  Jones  representation  of  the  entire  re-  for  adequate  service,  weaknesses 
felt,  would  support  the  Bee’s  gion  in  the  survey.  Organiza-  of  disunity,  overlapping  govern- 
editorial  stand  for  Sacramento’s  tional  work  has  been  completed  ments,  the  inter-dependence  of 
expansion  through  annexations,  and  sessions  will  begin  early  in  all  contiguous  areas,  and  re- 
Studies  Expanded  January.  suits  in  locations  where  munic- 

.  .4.  ,  .  j.  “I’ve  never  seen  anything  go  ipal  growth  is  frozen, 

j  ®  initial  studies  step  t)y  step,  and  meet  r«ntrnato  Proa  nt  a 

caused  him  to  propose  a  com-  „  glagdon  Contrasts  Presented 

plete  survey  of  the  entire  prob-  movement’s  launch-  Contrasting  services  provided 


Fresno  Bee’s  kickoff  of  its 


The  desirability  of  coopera- 


grow”  and,  in  contrast,  “how 
the  city  has  giown.” 

Special  topics  developed  in 


Press  Denied 
Right  to  Sit 
In  Libel  Quiz 

Philadelphia 

President  Judge  Raymond 
MacNeille  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  ruled  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  was  “not  in  a 
position  to  intervene”  in  a  libel 
case  involving  two  candidates 
in  the  recent  election. 

The  News  had  sought  to  have 
its  reporters  sit  in  on  a  pre¬ 
trial  examination  or  discovery 
depositions.  During  the  recent 
campaign,  Wilhelm  F.  Knauer, 
then  Republican  candidate  for 
di.strict  attorney,  charged  in  a 
suit  before  the  court  that 
Richardson  Dilworth,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  mayor,  who 
was  elected,  libeled  him  in  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Knauer  petitioned  the 
court  to  confine  the  pre-trial 
examinations  to  parties  to  the 
suit. 

In  a  petition,  the  Daily  News 
claimed  Mr.  Knauer’s  motion 
interfered  with  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  On  that  score. 
Judge  MacNeille,  in  an  opinion 
concurred  in  by  Associate 
Judge  Charles  A.  Waters, 
ruled: 

“W’e  *  *  *  are  without  doubt 
that  the  newspaper  has  no 
standing  to  intervene  in  this 
matter.  .  . 

“The  newspaper  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  entry  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  either  party; 
it  has  no  interest  in  any  dispo¬ 
sition  of  property;  it  could  not 
have  been  joined  as  an  original 
party;  and  the  determination  of 
the  action  cannot  affect  any  of 
the  legally  enforceable  inter¬ 
ests.” 

The  court  said  there  was  no 
legal  precedent  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  a  news  reporter,  or 
any  member  of  the  general 
public,  may  demand  admittance 
to  a  lawyer’s  office  during  the 
taking  of  pre-trial  depositions. 


plete  survey  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  posed  by  what  the  Bee  call- 


Contrasts  Presented 
Contrasting  services  provided 


ed  “suburbia.”  The  situation,  he  qJ 


ing  following  the  presentation  adjacent  areas,  waste  in  du- 


reported,  called  for  studies  ex-  ™  nther  suits  for  the  entire  community 

tending  beyond  governmental  covered  by  the  Sacramento  were  analyzed  in  the  series 

consolidations.  Bee  because  the  reports  struck  action.” 

For  three  weeks  Mr.  Blagden  awakening  note,  Mr.  Jones  Artwork  also  included  tax 
devoted  full  time  to  the  pur^it  declared.  The  response  extended  comparisons.  A  dramatic  com- 
of  the  crisis  of  suburban  powth.  throughout  the  California  in-  Ppf'^e  aerial  picture  showed 
For  four  months  he  spent  week-  terior,  he  added,  listing  cities.  “identical  twin”  sections  of 


ends,  evenings  and  “spare” 
time  probing  and  expanding  100,000  on  Fringes  fringe.  The  white  division  line, 

what  was  to  him  a  new  field.  'The  Bee’s  study  here  showed  the  caption  noted,  represents 
“He  got  wonderful  coopera-  that  Suburbia’s  problem  is  the  the  invisible  political  line  separ- 
tion  from  officials  and  author!-  result  of  mounting  tax  burdens  ating  the  sections. 


areas,  waste  in  du-  Chas.  B.  Cooke  Dies; 

plicating  governments,  and  re-  Farmer  Publisher 
le  entire  community  rumisner 

rialyzed  in  the  series  Richmond,  Va. 

r  “bold  action.”  Charles  Berkley  Cooke,  one- 

also  included  tax  time  owner  and  publisher  of 
j.  A  dramatic  com-  the  Richmond  Evening  Journal, 
ial  picture  showed  died  Dec.  19,  in  a  Fredericks- 
twin”  sections  of  burg,  Va.,  hospital.  He  was  83. 
and  an  urbanopolis  A  native  of  Gainesville,  Ga., 
white  division  line,  Mr.  Cooke  had  lived  in  West- 
1  noted,  represents  moreland  County,  Va.,  in  recent 
i  political  line  separ-  years.  He  was  an  authority  on 
actions.  bird  dogs  and  field  trials. 
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“identical  twin”  sections  of 
Sacramento  and  an  urbanopolis 
fringe.  The  white  division  line, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


^Dear  Santa:  All  I  Want 
For  Christmas  Is—  ’ 


By  Janies  L.  Ceilings 

A  few  of  the  boys  around 
the  country  were  asked  what 
piece  of  photo  equipment  they 
would  like  to  receive  as  a 
Christmas  present,  and  why. 
Their  answers: 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photograph¬ 
ic  director,  Baltimore  (Md.> 
Sunday  Sun  magazine. 

“A  good  exposure  meter. 
One  that  is  calibrated  to  read 
when  the  light  is  puzzling.  I 
don’t  mean  the  present  kind 
which  tells  you  whether  the 
sun  is  shining  or  if  it’s  cloudy, 
for  I  have  a  seven- year-old 
daughter  who  can  tell  me  that.” 

Charles  Corte,  United  Press 
Newspictures,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  bureau. 

“Because  so  many  of  our 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and 
UPN  clients  are  turning  their 
eyes  to  color  photography,  the 
most  useful  gift  to  me  would 
be  a  G.E.  color-temperature 
meter.  The  why  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  summed  up.  We  are,  of 
course,  supplied  with  all 
needed  equipment,  but  when 
your  basic  photography  is 
black  and  white,  and  color  as¬ 
signments  come  few  and  far 
between,  the  best  photographer 
has  to  handle  color  wnth  a 
‘heart-in-mouth’  approach.  I 
would  like  to  handle  any  color 
assignments  with  no  misses — 
something  I  am  sure  the  color 
temperature  meter  would  in¬ 
sure.  My  Christmas  then  would 
be  complete.” 

Richard  L.  Sabno,  director  of 
photography,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

“A  Leica  M-3,  complete  with 
accessories  and  three  lenses.  I 
would  like  one  of  these  as  a 
Christmas  present  because  of 
its  tremendous  versatility  and 
precision  performance.” 

Monroe  (Mickey)  Stroekek, 
Ifetroit  News. 

“If  it’s  for  our  photo  de¬ 
partment,  I  would  ask  for  a 
5x7  automatic  Omega  enlarger 
and  a  complete  set  of  lens. 
This  piece  would  round  out 
our  photo  lab.  I  think  we  will 
need  it  in  the  near  future,  as 
we  do  more  color  each  week. 
If  the  question  was  personal, 
I  would  like  someone  to  give 
me  a  good  folding  camera  to 
keep  in  my  auto  at  all  times, 
such  as  a  Zeiss  Ikonta  B  with 


2.8  lens.  With  the  new  film,  a 
lot  of  good  pictures  could  be 
made  with  the  outfit  without 
flash,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
would  have  a  large  negative  to 
work  from.  Now  if  Santa  were 
very  good,  he  could  give  me 
both  gifts!” 

.\RTHUR  WiTMAN,  Sunday  Pic¬ 
tures,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh. 
“I  would  probably  choose  as 
the  most  desired  Christmas 
present  a  new  Graflex  70,  with 
a  full  complement  of  lenses, 
because  of  its  versatility  and 
because  it  combines  in  one 
camera  some  of  the  advantages 
of  both  the  120  and  the  35  mm. 
cameras.  I  would  also  wish  for 
quieter  cycling  operation  of  the 
Graflex  70.” 

George  Yates,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
T  ribune, 

“I  would  like  to  have  a 
Leica.  Why?  'There’s  a  definite 
trend  to  35  mm.  photography. 
It  is  versatile  and  fits  almost 
all  situations.  I  have  bought 
them  for  the  papers,  now  I 
would  like  Santa  Claus  to  put 
one  in  my  stocking.” 

• 

Movie  Mari’s  Still 
Shot  Wins  a  Prize 

A  movie  cameraman’s  still 
photograph  won  the  United 
Press  monthly  newspicture  con¬ 
test  for  November,  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  UP  photo  editor, 
announced. 

When  Arthur  Gaskill,  UP 
Movietone  photographer  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  flew  over  the  storm  buffet¬ 
ed  Texas  Tower  off  the  New 
England  coast,  he  took  along  a 
press  camera  as  well  as  one  for 
his  movies.  His  fine  aerial  still- 
shot  of  the  tower  won  him  the 
$25  first  prize. 

• 

West  Coast  Receives 
Finnish  Newsprint 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
The  Swedish  freighter  Fran¬ 
ces  Salman,  a  vessel  especially 
designed  for  the  newsprint 
trade,  arrived  here  recently  on 
her  maiden  voyag^e  from  Swe¬ 
den,  bringing  a  cargo  of  news¬ 
print  from  Finland, 

Chartered  by  the  Canadian 
Gulf  Line  of  San  Francisco,  the 
416-foot  ship  will  be  operated 
between  British  Columbia  paper 
mills  and  California  ports. 


Detroit  Strike  ’ 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

fact  there  is  impulse  buying — 
is  the  mail  and  phone  orders.” 

John  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  T.  B.  Rayl’s  sporting 
goods  and  hardware:  “We  have 
not  shown  a  gain  in  December,  j 
Our  Christmas  business  is  ^ 
definitely  off  because  of  the  ^ 
newspaper  strike.”  j 

R.  J.  Baker,  merchandising  ^ 
manager  of  Kern’s,  downtown  , 
department  store:  “sales  have 
dropped  in  the  departments  . 
which  depend  on  mail  and  j 
phone  orders.  We  are  slightly 
behind  last  year’s  figures,  and 
we  were  showing  gains  in 
November.” 

Art  Crandall,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Clayton’s,  men’s  wear 
store:  “the  strike  has  hurt  us. 
Previous  weeks  had  been  show¬ 
ing  gains.” 

Special  Job  for  Charity 

The  Detroit  Goodfellows — old 
newsboys’  fund — went  over  the 
top  Dec.  19  in  its  annual  news¬ 
paper  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
underprivileged  childi-en  —  de¬ 
spite  the  strike. 

The  Times,  Free  Press  and 
News  worked  out  a  plan — the 
brainchild  of  D.  R.  Merrill,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News — to 
supply  the  goodfellows  with 
.‘>61,000  copies  of  an  eight-page 
tabloid  for  the  sale. 

At  last  report,  $119,194  had 
been  realized  from  the  sale, 
compared  to  last  year’s  $120,- 
277. 

The  special  edition  was  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  three  dailies. 
Editorial  and  business  office’  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  News,  who  are 
still  being  retained  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  did  the  creative  job. 

Safran  Printing  Co.  did  a 
fast  make-ready  in  6%  hours 
for  the  offset  job,  and  completed 
the  run  in  24  hours. 

Members  of  the  drivers’  un¬ 
ion  co-operated  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Another  friendly  action  found 
the  Detroit  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  setting  up  a  job  bu¬ 
reau  to  get  help  for  out-of-work 
newspapermen. 

The  Free  Press  tried  to  keep 
idle  carriers  happy  by  mailing 
them  passes  to  theatei's,  basket¬ 
ball  games,  etc. 

• 

John  Tyson  Dies 

Montreal 

Jacob  Willoughby  (John) 
Tyson,  veteran  newspaperman 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Finan- 
I  cial  Times  died  suddenly  Dec. 
19.  He  was  66.  Mr.  Tyson  had 
been  with  the  Financial  Times 
since  1927. 


Case-by-Case 
Policy  Voted 
In  N.Y.  Guild 

Membership  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  divided 
by  a  3-2  margin  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  protesting  dismissal  of 
all  guildsmen  who  invoke  the 
Fifth  Amendment  when  ques¬ 
tioned  in  official  inquiries  into 
Communist  activities. 

The  citywide  referendum  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  vote  by  3,186  mem¬ 
bers  against  a  policy  of  oppos¬ 
ing  such  firings;  and  a  vote  of 
2,064  in  favor  of  such  action. 
Guild  officers  said  a  breakdown 
of  the  unit  balloting  would  not 
be  made  available  at  this  time. 

Joseph  P.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  local,  said  the  referen¬ 
dum  means  that  the  guild  “will 
not  automatically  fight  dismis¬ 
sals  under  these  circumstances 
but  will  determine  its  action 
in  each  case  on  its  merits,  as 
it  does  in  every  other  dismis¬ 
sal.” 

*  *  « 

Following  custom,  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  internal  security  commit¬ 
tee  will  not  disclose  in  advance 
of  subpoena  service  names  of 
witnesses  to  be  called  when 
hearings  resume  Jan.  4  on 
Communist  infiltration  into  the 
newspaper  business. 

Most  of  them  already  have 
testified  in  executive  sessions  in 
New  York  City.  Their  stories 
will  be  spread  on  the  open  rec¬ 
ord  next  month.  The  newspa¬ 
per  study  stems  from  revela¬ 
tion  by  CBS  Commentator  Win¬ 
ston  Burdett  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  commie  cell  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagie  in  the 
1930’s. 

• 

Aerial  Panorama 
With  1896  Camera 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Viewers  of  wide-screen  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  had  nothing  on 
readers  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  recently  when  the  paper 
featured  a  panoramic  photo¬ 
graph  which  ran  16  columns 
wide  and  half  a  page  deep. 
TTie  picture  was  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  editorial  se¬ 
ries  concerning  the  Capital 
City’s  fringe  growth  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  4V4  inch  by  11  inch 
negative  was  taken  by  a  Bee 
photographer,  Robert  Hand- 
saker,  with  an  Alta  Vista 
panoramora  camera  patented 
in  1896.  The  photo  covered 
a  160-degree  area  and  was 
taken  at  2,500  feet  altitude 
from  an  airplane. 
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Save  the  Soil  Program 
Goes  Into  Its  11th  Year 


visions  of  the  promotion  is  the  T'.  WT*  T/' 
essay  contest.  School-age  chil-  i  P0  VV  1  J^0GDS 
(Iren.  40.000  to  50.000  each  ± 

« 12:  ’55  Operations 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


The  Fort  Worth  Press  has 
announced  that  it  again  will 
sponsor  its  big-as-Texas  pro¬ 
motion  in  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation. 


The  program  thereby  enters 
its  eleventh  year  and  a^ipears 
headed  for  its  biggest  year  of 
all.  Only  for  the  first  year  was 
the  program  conducted  on  a 
circulatiuii  area  basis.  It  went 
all-Texas  the  next  time  out. 


gional  champions”  in  each  of 
five  state  divisions.  Dinners  or 
luncheons  in  sponsoring  towns 
in  these  divisions  of  the  state 
furnish  a  setting  for  regional 
citations. 

On  these  occasions  newspa¬ 
per-style  interviews  with  win¬ 
ners  usually  are  the  meat  of 
the  program — and  a  lively  one 
it  is  as  farmers  and  ranchers 
relate  the  experiences  in  their 
march  to  the  spotlight. 


Twenty-three  firms  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  a  utility, 
an  oil  company  and  three  rail¬ 
roads,  join  the  Press  each  year 
as  co-sponsors,  sharing  costs. 
The  cash  awards,  125  plaques, 
six  silver  trays  and  other  tro¬ 
phies  and  medals  represent  a 
total  value  of  about  $10,000. 


A  Blind  Winner 


Humphrey  Plan 

Editor  Walter  R.  Humphrey 
conceived  the  program  for  the 
Press  after  having  watched  for 
years  the  pioneer  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  activities  near  Temple 
where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Temple  Daily  Telegram. 

He  became  convinced  by  what 
he  saw  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  farmer  and  rancher 
—  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
state  and  nation  —  could  put 
to  practical  use.  It  was  a  place, 
he  decided  for  newspapers  to 
help. 

Mr.  Humphrey  calls  the  pro¬ 
motion  the  Save  the  Soil  and 
Save  Texas  conservation  awards 
program.  On  awards  day  —  the 
next  one  is  on  May  4,  1956  — 
the  Press  publishes  a  special 
soil  conservation  edition  and 
honors  the  new  slate  of  “state 
champions”  at  a  glamorous 
dinner  in  Fort  Worth’s  Texas 
Hotel.  Then  it  repeats  for  “re- 


One  winner  was  blind,  al¬ 
though  he  had  worked  out  a 
way  to  do  his  own  plowing.  An¬ 
other  began  farming  at  65,  the 
age  at  which  most  men  think 
of  settling  into  a  rocking  chair. 
Last  year’s  “comeback  farmer” 
champion  weathered  a  South 
Texas  flood  and  five  years  of 
drought  in  his  conservation 
fight. 

The  program  each  year 
gushes  with  good  copy. 

The  state  champion  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  gets  $1000  as 
its  prize.  There  are  172  of  these 
districts  in  Texas  and  com¬ 
petition  is  sharp  indeed. 

A  $500  award  goes  to  the 
farmer  or  rancher  group  or 
community  outstanding  in  con¬ 
servation,  and  like  prizes  are 
handed  the  champion  soil  con¬ 
servation  farmer  or  rancher 
and  to  the  “comeback  cham¬ 
pion”  whose  fight  has  been  an 
uphill  one  against  severe  ero¬ 
sion. 

The  professional  man  or 
woman  adjudged  state  champion 
in  service  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  wins  a  plaque.  .\ 
farm  or  ranch  wife  receives  a 
silver  tray  as  Homemaker  of 
the  Year. 

One  of  the  most  popular  di- 


dren,  40,000  to  50,000  each 
year,  submit  essays  on  soil 
servation.  This  year  the 

ject  is  “Why  Soil  Conservation  j  I  I  I 

is  Important  to  Everyone.”  Top  I  jQ  f 
winner  gets  a  vacation  trip. 

Other  winners  receive  trophies  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  com- 
and  medals.  munications  service  owned  by 

Daily  and  weekly  newspaper  16  newspaper  organizations, 
winners  are  given  plaques  for  will  wind  up  1955  in  the  black, 
outstanding  special  editions  in  President  William  J.  McCam- 
soil  consei-vation.  A  radio  sta-  bridge  reported  this  week, 
tion  gets  a  plaque,  as  does  both  PreWi  business  totaled  about 
an  individual  and  a  group  win-  $1,500,000  in  1955,  and  will 
ner  in  water  conservation.  show  a  profit  of  about  $25,000, 

More  tha  100  Lions  clubs  get  Mr.  McCambridge  told  E&P. 
in  on  the  fun  by  awarding  The  service’s  rates  are  lower 
plaques  to  winning  soil  conser-  now  than  in  1946,  he  pointed 
vation  farmeis  or  ranchers  in  out. 

the  soil  conservation  districts.  Sale  of  communications  equip- 
These  are  nominees  in  the  re-  ment  brought  PreWi  into  the 
gional  and  state  competition.  black  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
A  new  contest  for  1956  wnll  1954,  though  the  communica- 
recognize  4-H  and  FFA  mem-  tions  side  of  the  business  showed 
bers  or  groups  in  soil  and  water  a  loss.  PreWi  was  in  the  red 
consei-vation.  in  1952  and  1953. 

Directing  arrangements  for  The  year’s  greatest  gain  was 
the  ’56  program  is  the  Press’  in  the  transmission  of  photos 
promotion  director,  Tarleton  to  newspapers  overseas  via 
Jenkins.  In  the  mail  already  are  radio,  Mr.  McCambridge  said, 
an  announcement  booklet  listing  Established  three  years  ago, 
awards  and  contests,  a  leaflet  this  service  now  goes  to  53  pa- 
for  distribution  among  schools,  pers  in  23  cities  in  Europe, 
and  a  set  of  score  sheets  for  Latin  America,  the  Near  and 


use  in  submitting  entries. 

Good  for  ‘City’  Paper 
And  there’s  a  news  story  for 
local  papers. 

The  five-member  boards  of 


Far  East.  Each  paper  serviced 
receives  three  or  more  photos 
daily  from  the  three  major 
press  services. 

Mr.  McCambridge  also  cited 


supervisors  of  soil  conservation  Progress  in  duo-channel  tians- 
districts  are  the  kev  to  the  pro-  Permitting  the  simul- 

gram’s  success.  They  sponsor  ^aneous  use  of  one  tmnsmitter 
local  competition  with  gu.sto.  two  channels.  ^eWi  ex- 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Pects  to  have  four  channels  in 
also  lends  a  supporting  hand-  operation  between  New  \ork 


Editor  Humphrey  frequently 
is  asked,  particularly  by  other 
newspapermen,  how  the  Press, 
which  accents  city  circulation, 
happens  to  be  in  a  promotion 

with  such  an  agricultural  slant.  ...  .  ■  ,  .  ,  j 

He  answers  this  way:  “This  and  outping  material  is  relayed 

matter  of  .soil  and  water  con- 


Our  Best  Wishes  for  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
WashinKton  Bide. 
Sterline  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Phil  Jackson  W.  R.  Twinine 

Tribune  Tower  111  Sutter  St. 

Delaware  7-2755-6  Exbrook  2-5671-2 


and  Paris  within  the  next  three 
months,  he  said. 

During  1955  PreWi  also  es¬ 
tablished  semi-automatic  re¬ 
transmission  between  New  York 
and  the  Far  East.  Incoming 


from  San  Francisco  without 
further  manual  handling,  Mr. 
McCambridge  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  95  percent  of  all  Far 
East  news  is  directed  to  New 
York  or  Washington,  D.  C. 


servation  is  as  important  to 
cities  as  it  is  to  country  towns 
and  people  need  to  realize  it. 

The  people  who  are  doing  the 
job — particularly  the  landown¬ 
ers — need  to  understand  what  a  • 

tremendously  important  job  it  New  Librarian  Named 
is.  Whether  it  means  a  single  RjehlllOlld  Papers 

line  of  advertising  to  a  news-  Richmond,  Va. 

paper  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  Marjorie  Gratiot,  libra- 

a  good  newspaper  seeks  to  d^  Richmond  Sews 

to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Times-Dispatch  for 

people  It  serves.  I  can  recom- 


people 

mend  this  promotion  for  news¬ 
papers  anywhere.” 


First  Price  Hike 


her  husband’s  work  made  it  ne- 
ces.sary  for  them  to  move  to 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Succeeding  Mrs.  Gratiot  is 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  Miss  Mary  Morris  Watt,  ac- 
The  Star-Phoenix  is  boosting  cording  to  an  announcement 
its  per  copy  price  for  the  first  this  week  by  Charles  H.  Ha¬ 
time — from  5c  to  7c.  Carrier  milton,  managing  editor  of  the 
rate  is  30c  a  week.  News  Leader. 
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japan  Shines 
In  AP’s  ’55 
Freedom  Audit 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
the  press  freedom  picture 
around  the  world  is  Japan. 

This  succinct  report  high¬ 
lighted  the  annual  auditing  by 
Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dents  : 

“Japan — There  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  and  libel  laws 
are  mild.  The  Japanese  press 
now  is  one  of  the  freest  and 
most  outspoken  in  the  world.” 

The  year-end  survey  re-em¬ 
phasized  that  a  large  area  of 
the  globe  is  hobbled  by  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  chains.  This  year’s 
report  showed  some  gains  and 
a  few  losses  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  AP  summarized. 

“More  information  came 
through  the  iron  curtain,  but 
strict  controls  remained  effec¬ 
tive  within  the  communist-domi¬ 
nated  areas,”  said  AP.  “The 
downfall  of  Juan  D.  Peron  gave 
the  press  in  Argrentina  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  but  conditions 
in  certain  other  Latin  American 
countries  either  showed  scant 
improvement  or  deteriorated.” 

Noticeable  Relaxation 

The  AP  Moscow  Bureau  re¬ 
ported  : 

“Censorship  prevails  on  all 
outgoing  material  from  the 
Soviet  Union  whether  by  cable, 
telephone  or  mail.  There  has 
been  some  relaxation  since  the 
‘Spirit  of  Geneva.’  In  addition, 
there  has  been  a  very  notice¬ 
able  relaxation  in  certain  in¬ 
stances — such  as  the  visit  of 
West  German  Chancellor  Kon¬ 
rad  Adenauer.  At  that  time 
West  German  correspondents 
were  given  almost  carte  blan¬ 
che. 

“Despite  Premier  Nikolai  Bul¬ 
ganin’s  remarks  to  touring  U. 


AFTER  AN  EXILE  of  nearly  five  years,  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz, 
publisher-editor  of  LA  PRENSA,  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  Dec.  I 
aboard  Panagra's  El  Inter  Americano,  from  New  York.  Seen  disem¬ 
barking  with  him,  amid  cheers  of  2,000  well  wishers,  is  his  wife, 
Senora  Elvira  Castro  Soto  de  Gainza  Paz. 


secretariat,  which  had  pumped 
out  propaganda  and  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  press,  radio  and 
television  for  a  decade.  Peron 
seldom  tampered  with  dis¬ 
patches  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  imposing  censorship  only 
in  times  of  crisis.  There  is  no 
censorship  of  dispatches  under 
the  new  regime.” 

(The  United  Press  reported 
this  week  that  government  in¬ 
vestigators  discovered  that  Pe- 
ron’s  propaganda  department 
spent  as  much  as  $5,500,000  a 
year,  including  a  fat  subsidy  to 
the  news  agency,  Agencia  La¬ 
tina,  which  was  disbanded  last 
March.) 

*  4t  ♦ 

Buenos  Aires 


position  to  Peron.  He  was  cited 
by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  in  1953  as  “a  hero 
in  the  cause  of  press  freedom.” 

Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

of  town  this  paper  is  located  in 
— if  it  is  a  tough  competitive 
town  more  speed  might  be 
needed. 

To  answer  the  party  sending 
in  the  questions,  I  do  not  feel 
in  his  case  he  would  be  justified 
in  installing  pasters.  Assuming 
he  is  getting  about  15,000  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour  net  production  into 
his  mail  room  and  figuring  he 
is  using  all  of  his  five  units  on 
a  collect  run  with  the  size  cir¬ 
culation  he  is  now  running  on 


size.  The  rewinder  is  also  im¬ 
portant  at  this  time  with  the 
scarcity  or  newsprint  and  the 
cost  of  it. 

In  explaining  my  statement 
regarding  local  conditions,  the 
number  of  roll  changes  made 
in  a  run  should  be  one  of  the 
determining  factors  as  to 
whether  reels,  pasters,  etc., 
should  be  considered.  If  a  pa¬ 
per  of  this  size  runs  a  lot  of 
color  there  is  considerable  loss 
of  register  on  hand  pasters  as 
compared  to  automatic  pasters 
and  if  these'  are  thrown  out 
with  present  newsprint  condi¬ 
tions  pasters  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  sooner  than  if  color  was 
not  run. 

The  competitive  situation  in  a 
city  or  whether  the  paper  is 
a  moi’ring  or  afternoon  paper 
is  a  deciding  factor  because  a 
morning  paper  has  more  time 
in  which  to  get  the  run  off  and 
still  deliver  the  paper  on  time. 
It  might  as  well  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  length  of  a  regular 
pressman’s  shift.  Even  on  an 
afternoon  paper  the  delivery 
conditions  would  also  have  to  be 
part  of  the  determining  factor 
as  to  whether  the  extra  speed 
by  the  installation  of  reels,  pas¬ 
ters  and  automatic  tensions 
could  be  justified. 

O  I  judge  that  he  needs  to 
save  about  45  minutes  press 
time  on  collect  days.  A  re¬ 
winder  should  probably  be  his 
first  move  but  as  this  would 
only  help  him  out  by  one-third 
of  the  time  he  needs  to  make 
up  he  probably  should  add  pas¬ 
ters  also.  I  would  gpiess  that  the 
combination  of  re-winder  and 
pasters  would  probably  take 
care  of  him  for  at  least  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

It  would  be  my  judgment  that 
reels  and  tensions  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  50,000  or 
more  circulation  and  flying  pas¬ 
ters  would  also  be  very  help¬ 
ful. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
think  of  situations  where  these 


S.  Senators  in  September  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  working  to¬ 
ward  relaxing  censorship,  it  is 
still  here — and  in  full  force 
when  the  Soviets  want  it. 

“Correspondents  generally 
feel  censorship  has  lightened, 
but  the  big  blue  pencils  have 
not  been  shelved.” 

The  report  on  Argentina 
said: 

“A  free  press  emerged  in  the 
wake  of  Peron’s  downfall.  La 
Prensa  was  restored  to  the 
founding  Paz  family.  David 
Michel  Torino,  the  anti-Peron 
fighter,  won  back  his  newspa¬ 
per,  El  Intransigente  in  Salta. 
President  Pedro  Aramburu 
wiped  out  Peron’s  huge  press 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


David  Michel  Torino  resumed 
publication  of  El  Transigente 
in  Salta  Province  this  week  and 
a  few  days  later  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz  fonnally  took  over 
the  plant  of  La  Prensa  with  the 
promise  to  prove  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  one  thinks  in 
liberated  Argentina. 

Publication  of  I^a  Pren.sa  un¬ 
der  the  Paz  ownership  is 
planned  as  soon  as  an  inventory 
has  been  completed  and  other 
arrangements  are  made.  The 
paper  was  run  by  the  Peron 
Government  for  four  years. 

Dr.  Torino  spent  three  years 
in  prison  as  a  punishment  for 
his  newspaper’s  persistent  op- 
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his  daily  he  would  have  less 
than  15  roll  changes.  On  his 
Sunday  paper  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  average  more  than  20 
roll  changes.  1  do  not  believe 
this  is  enough  to  justify  the 
automatic  pasters.  I  do  believe 
he  will  pick  up  considerable 
time  by  installing  reels  and 
automatic  tensions.  As  to  how 
much  time  he  would  pick  up 
could  only  be  determined  if 
we  knew  all  about  his  present 
operation. 

His  thought  about  using  a 
rewinder  is  good.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to 
change  all  of  his  rolls  at  the 
same  time  and  send  the  butts 
to  the  rewinder  regardless  of 


things  would  be  badly  needed  on 
a  circulation  of  25,000  or  over. 
In  fact,  I  believe  they  would  be 
helpful  even  on  a  circulation 
of  25,000. 

I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  he  seriously  consider  the 
idea  of  going  9-columns  of  11  Vi 
ems.  Although,  this  would  be 
no  answer  to  his  problem  but 
undoubtedly  would  save  him 
from  making  good  many  col¬ 
lect  runs.  A  good  many  news¬ 
papers  have  already  gone  to 
nine  columns  and  I  know  of  no 
place  where  it  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  all  right,  with  little  or  no 
complaint  and  certainly  it 
makes  a  very  substantial  saving 
in  newsprint. 
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Wiiiship  on  ‘The  Hill’ 
For  Boston  Globe 

Washington 
Thomas  Winship,  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  becomes 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globe  on  Jan.  1. 

Starting  on  the  Post  10  years 
ago,  he  covered  the  police,  court 
and  city  hall  beats.  He  then  left 
to  spend  two  years  as  secretary 
to  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
of  Massachusetts.  Returning  to 
the  Post,  he  was  on  the  paper’s 
Capitol  Hill  staff  for  five  years 
before  becoming  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  has  been 
on  the  city  desk  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Winship  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1942  and  was 
a  Coast  Guard  combat  corres¬ 
pondent  in  World  War  II. 


3  Named  Agency  VPs 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  three  vice- 
presidents  for  North  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  which  takes  over  the 
major  portion  of  the  Toni  Com¬ 
pany  account,  effective  Jan.  1, 
were  announced  this  week. 
(E&P,  Dec.  10  p.  24.)  The  new 
vicepresidents  are  Harold  Ros- 
enzweig,  George  Gruenwald 
and  Charles  Hirth.  The  latter 
two  are  account  super\nsors. 


Daily  Shares  Profits 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  Biloxi-Gulfport  Da/ily 
Herald  this  week  distributed 
profit  sharing  checks  amount¬ 
ing  to  eight  weeks  of  base  pay 
to  90  employes  of  the  Gulfport 
and  Biloxi  plants. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


Newsprint 


INTERESTED  purchase  advertlsina 
busine^M  or  small  agency  uiiyunere. 
Box  5ai6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


classified  section 

Beniefit  from  our  Vast  Now$f>aper  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


YOU.  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly!  Consult  The  DIAL  Agencv.  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

HAPPY  PUmJlSHE^S 
OUR  first  consideration  ia  to  place 
prospective  publishers  in  California 
and  Arizona  fields  where  they  will  be 
both  successful  and  happy.  Our  rec¬ 
ord  attests  to  the  success  of  this  aim. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3967  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 


SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa. _ 


Publications  For  Sale 


N.  C.  WEEKLY  without  plant  can 
be  handled  for  $6,000.  Making  good 
profit  and  will  grow.  Excellent  for 
man  and  wife.  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly,  chart  area  8. 
grossing  around  .$60,000,  adequately 
equipped,  owners  entering  another 
newspaper  field.  Box  5301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  New  York  State  Weekly. 
Excellent  in  every  respect.  $75,000 
with  $20,000  down.  Len  Feighner 
Agency,  Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


irir  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  628  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  .SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  Cal. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  to  qualified 
person,  monthly  farm  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  Pennsylvania.  Reasonable. 
No  plant.  Terms.  Box  5316,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  town  of  2,000,  only  two  papers  In 
county.  Gross  approximately  $20,000. 
Price  $17,500,  reasonable  terms. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Ks. 


MULTI-WEEKLY  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States  grossing  more  than  $150,000 
with  an  adequate  net  profit  available 
to  responsible  buyer.  Reply  Box  5338, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHERS 
with  ample  resources,  now  operating 
separate  properties,  wish  to  acquire 
successful  daily  newspaper  in  $1,500.- 
000  to  $3,000,000  gross  class.  Esite- 
cially  interested  in  western  or  mid- 
I  western  property  in  expanding  market. 
We  are  community  building  operators 
who  will  uphold  highest  traditions  of 
I  any  newspaper.  Corresiwndenee  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 

ATTENTION  SPACE  BUYERS 

Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
ijvingston  County  ABC  Three 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECmNG 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co,,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  4  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  0>ast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  otrer  a  complete  “Turn  Key“  jt)b 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Ldouisiana 
Phone  Bywater  753k 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Uno- 
ty|)e-Intertype  in  u.sc  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  (3o., 
2271  Clybourn.  Chicago  14,  III. 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  Ludlow 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  8  ft.  Hamilton 
All  Steel  newspaper  stone  with  galley 
storage ;  Hamilton  Steel  48-drawer  cut 
cost  type  cabinets.  Printcraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway.  New  York 
City. 

UNOTYPES.  Models  6.  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter¬ 
type,  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  intertype 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats.  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.  633  Plymouth 
C7t..  Chicago  5.  Illinois. 

Composing  Room 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News- 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shiiiments  diiect 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURUNGTON 
PULP  4  PAPi;,k  V.ORP. 

150  E.  35  St.,  NYC  MU  .V8564 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 

Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-696C 


EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 

CONTRACT  NOW  for  1956  ShipmenU 
(MONTHLY).  Standard  White— All 
Sizes.  ALFRED  BUNGE  CO.  45  W. 

45  St.,  N.Y.  36.  JU.  2-4174. _ 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  15%'.  16%',  17'.  22%',  24' 
rolls  36'  diameter.  Also  West  German 
newsprint  any  size  rolls  for  January 
and  February  delivery.  Bmokman  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  555  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022. 


YOU  can  DEPEND  on  Newsprint  De¬ 
liveries  when  you  order  from : 
BUNGE  PULP  4  PAPER 
STANDARD  WHITE-  All  Roll  Sizes 
Prompt  4  Future  Shipments. 

45  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830 


Press  Room 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FRE!E  Buiietin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  4  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


OFFSET  weekly  with  plant  in  Flori¬ 
da’s  fastest  growing  city.  Adv.  gross 
140,000.  Good  net.  Total  price  $40,000 
cash.  Town  News,  Drawer  2046,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Florida. 


ACTIVE  list  of  buyers  wants  dailies, 
weeklies  over  South.  Southwest.  Highly 
confidential.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
(XIMPANY,  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Business  Opportunities 


WILL  LEASE  to  qualified  person, 
front  office  of  fast  growing  weekly 
in  prosperous  community,  chart  area 
6.  Desirable  man-wife  setup.  $1,000 
performance  bond  only  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Box  5221,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.50  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  4  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560.  Elkin. 
North  Carolina. 


Mail  Room 


THREE  CURTIS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
feeder  mechanisms  (pushers)  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Parker- 
Signode  tying  machines.  Excellent 
condition.  R.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Miami 
Herald.  Miami.  Fla. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payi4lt  with 
order)  4  thscs  •  45#  psr  lint  tack 
insertion;  3  tines  •  50$;  2  •  SSd; 
1  U  65d.  Add  15d  for  Box  Sorriet. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  •  90d  per  line  each  insertioa; 
3  timet  9  95d;  2  tines  •  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  nininun.  Add  ISd 
for  Box  Stnrlct. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  lint,  no  shhrevlatlone 
(add  1  line  for  box  infomation.)  Box- 
tolders’  identities  held  in  sHd  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  nuiled  daily.  Editor  4 
Fublither  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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1 

6 

13 

26 

52 
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Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 
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$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Tints  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Rhone  BRyant  9-3062 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

1.5  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16' —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
Available  approximately  in  March,  '56 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  5-3507 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Preu  Room 


TWO 

1(.PAGE  Tubular  Preues  with  vacuum 
itereo  equipment,  each  has  ^  and 
>4  folders. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $35,000 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 

3  lO-Pase  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22\‘* 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  ARCHED  MODEL 
PRESS 

Sell  as  4,  5  or  6  units,  22-%’’  cutoff. 
AC  drive.  Stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
50.  75.  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 

Oxford.  Box  90>.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

DUPLEX  Combination  and  ^  page 
folder  to  trade  for  regular  ^  page 
folder.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903. 
Boise,  Idaho. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH:  22M”  cutoff:  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
*4  and  >4  folder. 

Can  be  insiiected  in  operation  at 
•MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-350T 


DUPLEX  MODEL  QQ  flat  bed  news¬ 
paper  press.  8  pages.  Prints  both 
directions.  Folder  for  half,  quarter 
or  tabloid.  10  HP  Westinghouae  drive. 
Press  has  been  carefully  treated  and 
well  maintained.  In  use  by  daily  now 
installing  rotary  press.  Can  be  seen 
operating.  Bedlan^  Dally  Facta,  Red¬ 
lands,  California. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYORS 
Standard  Doty,  2.^peed,  C-Wire,  with 
AC  Motor,  any  length.  Will  sell  in¬ 
stalled  your  pressroom. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Eheetors 
Service  Nation  Wide 
11164  Satleoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Cal. 
PAPER  CONVEYORS,  Cutlei'-Hamm^, 
all  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 

903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

GOSS  4  deck  press — runs  32  pages 
straight  run  with  color  on  any  page 
at  30,000  hourly,  double  folder,  22 
rot-off,  14  ft.  high.  Write  today  Wich¬ 
ita.  Kansas,  Beacon. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Prets  Room 


8- PAGE  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS 

DUPLEX  MODEL  B 

A.C.  DRIVE— CHASES— ROLLERS 
Available  about  April 
in  the  plant  of 
DAILY  REGISTER 
GAINESVILLE.  TEXAS 
Press  has  been  Serviced  under 
The  Goss  flatbed  service  program 

THE  GOSS  PR*INTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street — Chicago  50.  III. 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  cut-off  press.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  4.>,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter,  5  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps. 
Kemp.  Electric,  gas,  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  90.3,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Rth. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  5-3507 


WANTED :  K-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-hed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
823  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


AVILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Good  Late  Model 
INTERTYPE  OR  LINOTYPE 
Display  Mixer  Machines 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  5-3507 


WANTED  to  buy  a  Used  Paper  Cut¬ 
ting  Machine,  with  blade  44  inches  or 
more.  Write  P.O.  Box  1870,  Fort 

Worth  1,  Texas. _ 

LINO  A  Ludlow  mats  wanted.  Send 
list  and  proof  if  possible. 

IXISTER 

13th  A  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WANTED  TO  BUY 
21%'  CURVED  ROUTER 
Box  5332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


MANAGEIR.  One  of  big  weeklies  of 
middle  west  near  Great  Lakes.  Most 
know  news,  be  able  to  write,  sell  and 
direct  circulation.  Opportunity  for 
growth.  Good  pay  to  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  person.  Box  5145.  ^Itor  A  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  editor-man¬ 
ager  not  more  than  fifty  for  small 
Democratic  Daily  in  Middle-West.  Must 
take  over  entire  management  but  work 
with  owner.  Good  salary  participating 
in  profits.  Box  5320,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

or  December  24,  1955 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


LIVE  WIRE,  experienced  circulation 
promotion  man.  Good  fast  results  ex¬ 
pected.  Salary  open.  All  information 
first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  5110, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  who  wants  a  career  and 
unlimited  $$$  via  attractive  percentage 
deal.  Must  know  all  phases,  set  up 
carrier  system.  Semi-weekly  moving 
toward  daily.  Santa  Barbara  (Califor- 

nia)  Star. _ 

TOP  QUAUTY 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

wanted  for  a  6  day  evening  newspaper. 
Excellent  salary  with  profit  sharing. 
Most  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  Plan  and  have  ability  to 
administer  a  smooth  operating  home 
delivery  section.  Send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to:  Mr.  E.  L.  Bennett,  Bergen 
Evening  Record.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Experienced  Circulation 

Salesman.  Salary  Commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  12,500  Daily 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Permanent.  State 
Qiulifications  first  letter.  Box  5124, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN,  capable  of 
handling  A.B.C.  records,  on  circula¬ 
tion  6,500  daily.  Experienced  in  car¬ 
rier  promotion.  Area  4.  East  coast 
city.  Box  5211,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED — Aggressive  younger  circu¬ 
lation  man  for  tw-o  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspapers.  Tough  Job. 
No  softies  apply.  Box  5219,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Clattified  AdvertUing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  ad  experience  who 
can  build  linage  in  underdeveloped  de¬ 
partment.  Permanent  position  for  man 
who  can  grow  with  the  job.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Courier-Times,  New 
Castle,  Indiana. 


Ditplay  AdvertUing 


TOP 

STAFF 

POSITION 

AVAILABLE  on 
One  of  Ohio’s 

Most  successful  metropolitan 
Evening  newspapers. 

Ihe  Man  we  want  most  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  department  stores 
and  major  elassiflcations.  Prefer  man 
between  85  and  46  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  creative  sales. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  arrango- 
ment  with  fine  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Send  Full  Details  to 
Box  5043,  Editor  &  Publisher 

COMBINATION  ad  man-editor  wanted 
for  1,000  circulation  weekly.  Terrific 
potential  in  growing  coastal  college 
town.  $75  start  plus  percentage  of  in- 
creaae.  Goleta  (California)  Times. 

AD  MANAGER.  Opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  ambitious  man  on  only  daily 
in  fine  Chart  Area  6  city  under  100, 
000.  Market  is  antong  hottest  in  coun¬ 
try.  and  paper  is  growing  fast.  Fine 
new  plant.  Good  salary  and  chance 
for  rapid  advancement  in  bigger  job. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  5201, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large 
weekly.  Must  have  ideas,  punch  to  sell 
and  sense  enough  to  build  soundly. 
Growing  community.  Chart  Area  6. 

Box  5143.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  second 
spot  top  salary,  bonus  to  producer. 
Should  have  two  years  experience. 
Permanent  position.  Good  climate, 
sports  area.  Progressive  6  day  daily, 
AM  5,000  PA.  BC.  City  Zone  12,000. 
Open  shop.  Chart  Area  11.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Box  52218,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _  _ 


LIVE  IN  THE  SUN 

Prosperous  California  Daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertising  salesman 
with  administrative  background.  Per¬ 
manent.  Extra  benefits.  Daily  Review, 
Hayward,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  AdvertUing 


BILLINGS  (Mont.)  GAZETTE  needs 
reliable  display  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Write:  detailing  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  salary  requirement, 
references  and  personal  data  to  J.  S. 
Hilleboe,  Advertising  Manager. _ 

WANTED — Advertising  manager,  lead¬ 
ing  Northern  Michigan  weekly,  seven 
man  staff.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  lively  town,  heart  of  Michigan’s 
skiing,  deer  hunting  country.  Otsego 
County  Herald  Times,  Gaylord,  Michi- 
gsn. _ 

WE  HAVE  a  regular  staff  job  open  for 
an  experienced  display  ad  man  in 
historic  Natchez,  Mississippi.  You  will 
fill  out  a  5  man  staff  and  have  moet 
pleasant  associates.  Will  consider  man 
with  as  little  as  1  year  experience, 
who  is  good  on  both  layout  and  sales. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  exiierience.  Write  Kenneth  E. 
Dahlstrom.  Advertising  Manager,  Ihe 
Natchez  Times,  Natchez.  Mississippi. 
ADVER'nSING  MAN  OR  WOMAN, 
display  and  classified,  for  8,000  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  chart  area  8.  Want  man  or 
woman  who  can  prepare  statistical 
presentation,  has  some  imagination, 
and  is  interested  in  building  up  job 
that  paid  $6,500  in  ’55.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  A  references  to  Box  5327, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE 

Man  for  top  display  sales  position  on 
Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald.  Must  be 
exjierienced  on  top  lines.  Above  aver¬ 
age  salary  and  many  other  benefits. 
Write,  phone  or  wire,  Wausau  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 


Editorial 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with 
unusual  perception  and  execution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  All  will 
be  returned.  Excellent  opportunity  to- 
be  important  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  5227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BEGINNERS:  Young  men  and  women 
for  weeklies,  dailies,  publicity  and 
magazine  jobs.  Salaries  from  $56  to- 
$85>.  Send  resumes  and  request  regis¬ 
tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERi^NNEL. 
59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

REPORTER  for  Rocky  Mountain 
evening,  Sunday  daily  in  college  city 
30,000.  Prefer  young  man  with  two- 
four  years  under  his  belt.  Job  demand¬ 
ing  but  pay  excellent.  Box  5042,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDI’TOR  for  top  ranking  Ohio  weekly 
newspaper,  growing  city  of  7,000. 
Most  be  able  to  take  full  charge, 
write  editorials,  local  column,  all  news 
except  society.  Knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  and  advertising 
desirable.  Box  5146,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


WANTED,  experienced  reporter  for 
daily  paper  of  16,000  circulation 
Pacific  northwest.  Must  be  energetic, 
responsible,  capable  of  handling  any 
newsroom  assignment.  Possession  of 
ear  and  camera  desirable.  Write  fully 
giving  background,  salary  expected. 
etc.  Box  5102.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

ABOVE  average  opportunity  for  above 
average  man.  He’il  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  25  and  36  years  old,  with  at 
least  four  or  five  years  real  newspaper 
experience,  a  clean  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  record — and  references  we 
can  check.  Maybe  one  who  has  hit  the 
top  now  in  some  smaller  city  and 
doesn’t  want  to  stop  there.  Certainly 
one  who  wants  to  live  and  work  and 
get  ahead  in  a  big  growing  mid-west¬ 
ern  (Chart  Area  6)  city,  where  the 
newspaper  competition  is  keen.  Please 
write  fully,  tell  os  what  you’ve  done, 
what  you’re  earning  now,  what  your 
target  ia  If  yon  fit,  we’ll  arrange  an 
interview.  Box  5126,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  one  of  Ohio’s  best 
weekliea  City  of  over  6,000.  CapaM 
of  handling  all  news  assignmenta 
General  weekly  newspaper  experienee 
desirable,  6144,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


"ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  can  use 
manasinK  editor.  Metropolitan  daily 
experience,  knowledge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  makeup  required.  Good  start¬ 
ing  pay.  Write  to  ‘Anglo-Jewish 
Weekly’,  179  Allyn  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut." _ 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER :  photogra¬ 
pher  —  young,  alert,  exi>erienced  or 
journalistic  graduate,  wanted  by  mod¬ 
ern  Illinois  afternoon  daily.  13,000 
circulation,  in  growing  prosperous 
community.  Liberal  starting  pay,  merit 
raise,  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Interview  essential.  Write 
Box  5204,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
complete  educational  and  professional 

background,  references. _ 

EDITOR  —  Experienced  or  recent 
graduate  for  weekly  newspaper  in  De¬ 
troit  Area.  Must  have  camera  and  ad 
experience.  Will  help  train.  Ebccellent 
salary,  housing  available.  Saline 
(Michigan)  Observer. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  morning 
daily  of  18,000  circulation  in  Area  8. 
Must  be  able  to  write  majority  of 
editorials  and  edit  features.  Forty- 
eight  hour  week,  $90  salary.  Give  de- 
taiis  of  educational  background  and 
exiierience.  Samples  welcome.  Box 
5232,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  CALIFORNIA  daily 
in  city  of  23,000  wants  aggressive 
general  assignment  reporter.  At  least 
one  year  exiierience  required.  Box 
5214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“$1,350  graduate  assistantship  avail¬ 
able  in  large  eastern  state  university 
for  journalist  to  take  advanced  degree 
in  some  subject  other  than  joumal- 
Ism.”  Box  5215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Ali-around  news  man  for 
general  assignment.  If  you  have  had 
several  years’  experience,  this  may  be 
your  opportunity  to  break  into  the 
big  time  on  a  metropolitan  daily  in 
chart  area  6.  Send  full  details  to 
Box  .5210,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TER :  Must  have  3  to  5  years 
experience.  Chart  Area  8  morning 
daily  in  city  of  100,000.  5-day  week, 
good  working  conditions.  Must  be  g<^ 
writer,  fast  and  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  profession.  Send  references, 
samples  of  work,  complete  information 
in  first  letter.  Replies  kept  confidential 
if  requested.  Growing  newspaper  in¬ 
terest^  in  better-than-average  work. 
Good  opportunity  for  good  reporter. 
Write  ^x  5216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“WANTkD — Experienced  wire  editor 
desk-man  on  evening  daily  of  20,000 
circulation :  salary  commensurate  with 
ability :  bonus,  pension,  free  life,  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical-surgical  insurance, 
paid  vacation ;  ideal  working  conditions 
in  good  community.  State  all,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expected  first  letter.  Editor, 
Daily  Item,  Sunbury,  Pa." _ 


WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  needs  im¬ 
mediately  young  person  of  Asian  ex¬ 
traction  or  nationality,  interested  in 
Asian  affairs,  with  proved  ability  to 
turn  out  good  copy  fast.  Prefer  recent 
college  graduate  able  to  take  over 
popular  book  page,  handle  features 
dealing  with  Asian  affairs.  Ability  to 
do  some  promotion  among  students 
would  be  an  asset.  Generous  salary 
to  right  person.  Application  should  in¬ 
clude  biographical  sketch  including  ex- 
I>erience,  references  and  samples  of 
published  material.  Chart  Area  12. 

Box  5243,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TER,  sports  editor,  small  city 
afternoon  daily.  Work  will  cover  all 
types  of  asngnments.  Bryan,  Ohio, 

’Hmes, _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
ability  to  write  features  and  society 
for  lively,  growing  midwestem  daily, 
circulation  13,500.  Permanent  job, 
modem  air  conditioned  building,  ideal 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  pros¬ 
perous  community.  Camera  ability,  de¬ 
sirable  not  essential.  Advancement 
with  initiative.  Tell  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  background  in  letter  to  Box  5203, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  in  public  relations  state 
college.  Ability  to  process  pictures  de¬ 
sirable.  With  experience,  starts  at 
$4100.  Box  5328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


(TOPYREADER — Large  daily  seeks  ap¬ 
plications  from  steady  highly  compe¬ 
tent  men  having  approximately  5  to 
10  years  experience,  partly  reporting 
but  chiefly  copyreading.  Submit  detail¬ 
ed  resume  and  explanatory  letter  to 
Box  5322,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN  for  six  day  afternoon 
newspaper.  Will  consider  those  with 
limits  experience,  beginners.  Please 
supply  information  about  qualifications, 
salary  requirements  and  furnish  three 
references.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
EDITOR  for  live-wire  small  daily  j)a- 
per.  Give  assignments  to  reporter, 
handle  wire  and  do  some  newsgather¬ 
ing.  Must  have  ideas.  Good  job  for 
right  man  starting  January  2.  Enter- 

prise,  Bastrop.  Louisiana. _ 

FLORIDA  COLLEGE  ’TOWN  with 
5,000  circulation  daily  is  looking  for 
a  young  man  to  handle  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Must  be  available  by 
January  1.  Write  Publisher,  DeLand 

Sun  News,  DeLand,  Florida. _ 

HAVE  OPENING  for  good  copy  read¬ 
er  on  six  man  desk,  five  day  week, 
night  work.  Donald  Treater,  (News 
Editor),  Beaumont  Enterprise.  Beau- 

mont,  Texas. _ 

OPENING  for  young  reporter  who  can 
write  both  general  news  and  sports. 
Open  by  January  20.  Box  5307,  ^itor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORriiR  for  11,000  circulation 
Florida  evening  daily.  Box  5304,  Bkli- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  General  assignment.  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  40  hours.  Chart 
Area  8.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  5303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  man  or  woman : 
general  news,  re-write ;  for  key  job 
on  top-fiight  North  Jersey  Subur^n 
weekly.  Sma'l  staff,  good  conditions. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to  re¬ 
locate.  Ciliart  Area  2.  Box  5314,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  live  afternoon 
daily.  Write,  giving  background,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  etc.  to  Don  Hall, 
Herald,  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C. 


WRITER-Editor  for  a  National  Eidu- 
cational  news-service  and  publishing 
house.  F^rst  requirements,  ability  to 
write  clearly  and  interestingly  from 
first-hand  observation.  Experience  In 
Public  School  Administration  desir- 
able.  Box  5310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  (MAGAZINE) 

Young  man.  Clean,  vigorous  writing 
style  with  experience  in  writing  for 
teen-agers  or  children.  Well-rounded 
educational  background,  emphasis  on 
world  history,  government,  economics 
desirable.  Teaching  experience  valu¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Salary  depends 
on  skill  and  previous  experience.  Send 
detailed  resume,  stat  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  5309.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UVE-WIRE  EDI’TOR  to  accept  full 
responsibility  editing  top  ABC  weekly 
serving  fast-growing  suburban  com¬ 
munity,  Northern  New  Jersey.  Write, 
including  resume  and  present  salary. 
Box  5336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information,  (jiebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


HEAD  MACHINIST 

Desirable  position  open  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  Pacific  Coast  area,  for  head 
composing  room  machinist  who  can 
coordinate  work  of  other  machinists. 
Must  be  experienced  in  linotype.  In¬ 
tertype  ’ITS  and  member  of  I.T.U. 
Write  full  details  of  qualifications. 

Box  5111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Unitubular 
operation,  open  shop,  aggressive  leader 
of  men,  familiar  with  stereotyping. 
Age  28  to  45.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Almost  new  plant.  Give  resume 
and  starting  pay  expected  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  No.  5125,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Tired  of  cold  snow?  Come  to  the 
Bay  Area  in  California  where  it  is 
sunny  and  warm. 

Goss  Rotary.  Permanent.  Vacations. 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Hayward  Daily  Review 
Hayward,  California. 


“WARM  AND  WONDERFUL  NAS^ 
SAU,  Bahamas  needs  a  good  all 
around  printer  to  handle  Back  Shop 
and  maintain  equipment.  5  Lino’s, 
Ludlow,  Elrod  and  Duplex.  Might  be 
just  the  job  for  a  retired  mechanical 
super.  Write  airmail  Frank  B.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  General  Manager,  P.  O.  Box 
268,  Nassau  Guardian,  Nassau,  Ba¬ 
hamas.” 


FLORIDA  DAILY  with  5b(K)0  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  young  man  now  a  linotype 
operator  who  is  willing  also  to  learn 
floor  work  for  a  combination  job. 
Write  Joe  B.  Wells.  Superintendent, 
DeLand.  Sun  News,  DeLand,  Fla. 

MACHINIST 

GROWING  midwest  afternoon  daily 
has  permanent  spot  for  machinist 
(’ITS  experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  machinist  or  machinist-opera- 
tor  capable  of  fulltime  machinist  du¬ 
ties.)  Top  pension,  hospitalization  and 
insurance  benefits.  Clean,  modern 
plant,  38  hour  week,  pays  overscale. 
For  full  details,  write  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend 
26,  Indiana. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  who  will  take  pride 
in  reproduction,  handle  crews  success¬ 
fully,  have  technical  knowledge  for 
improvements.  5  unit  duplex  in  east¬ 
ern  city.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
5317,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photography 


CHEESECAKE  PIX  wanted  by  Am¬ 
erican  Publisher  located  overseas. 
Steady  supply  at  low  rates  desired. 
Box  5131,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  GIRLS'  College  needs  young  man 
or  woman  who  can  use  Spe^  Graphic, 
handle  darkroom  and  write  lively 
features  for  permanent  position  in 
public  relations.  Ideal  conditions  in 
beautiful  college.  Box  5321,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

■  NEWSPAPER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

SKILLED  photographer  with  at  least 
3  years  newspaper  experience  and 
ability  to  operate  Scanagraver.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  news-writing  helpful. 
Pleasant  living  where  winter  is  like 
spring-time  in  the  North.  Congenial, 
alert  staff.  City  area  over  ^000. 
Permanent  opi)ortunity.  J.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Daily  News.  Jacksonville,  North 
Carolina. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


COPYWRITER — Attractive  opportunity 
in  promotion  department  of  metropoli 
tan  newspaper  (chart  area  8)  for 
experienced  copy  writer.  If  you  are 
a  creative  thinker  and  can  produce 
strong  selling  copy  for  editorial  and 
classified  promotion,  you  may  be  the 
man  for  this  position.  Write,  giving, 
experience,  personal  data,  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Enclose  samples  of  your  work 
with  first  letter.  Box  5233,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  man  for 
client  contact  and  writing  job  with 
expanding  New  York  industrial  pub¬ 
licity  agency.  Publicity  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Ebccellent 
future  for  man  with  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.  $7,500.  Box  6240.  ^itor  St  Pu^ 
lisher. 


REPRESENTA’nVEl— Handle  Bookings 
for  World  Famous  attraction,  with 
dailies:  Benefit  Newsboys  EVnd,  or 
other  local  charities.  Salary  $125  week¬ 
ly  plus  bonus.  Elam  $12,000-$!  5.1)00 
per  year.  Also  Wanted  Publicity-Pro¬ 
motion  Director.  Box  5213,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
for  one  of 

the  most  promotion  mintded 
newspapers  in  America. 

’THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for  has 
the  experience  and  ability  to  do  a 
real  shirt  sleeve  job  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion — to  spark  plug,  create  and  pre¬ 
pare  sales  presentations,  brochures, 
trade  magazine  advertising,  etc.  He 
can  handle  completely  the  entire 
preparation  of  our  sales  promotion  and 
he  has  a  thorough  background  in  sell¬ 
ing  as  well. 

’THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for 
wants,  first  of  all,  a  newspaper  and 
market  with  a  real  p.-omotion  story, 
plus  an  adequate  promotion  budget, 
freedom  and  tools  to  do  a  real  job, 
association  with  a  progtescive  organi¬ 
zation,  where  efforts  ai.d  results  will 
be  well  rewarded. 

HERE  IS  a  kind  of  opportunity  that 
seldom  oiiens  up — to  join  a  progres¬ 
sive,  well  managed,  exclusive  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  news¬ 
paper  with  over  100,000  circulation 
that  really  believes  in  promotion,  in 
one  of  the  South’s  top  20  and  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  100  metropolitan 
markets,  with  a  tremendous  growth 
ahead,  in  addition  to  the  finest  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  a  beautiful  city 
with  ideal  climate  and  living  facilities. 

Please  include  in  an  air  mail  letter, 
not  only  all  personal  information  but 
an  outline  of  your  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  present  salary,  that  can 
lead  to  a  itersonal  interview  to  George 
Lemons,  Advertising  Director,  Greens¬ 
boro  News  and  Record,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


Promotion  Copy  Writer 

LARGE  newgpai>er  in  the  East  wants 
copy  writer  with  newspaper  promotion 
or  closely  related  experience  to  join 
creative  iiromotion  department.  Must 
be  able  to  diir  out  the  sellinK  stories 
buried  in  facts  and  fiirures  and  to 
present  them  simply  and  persuasively 
in  ads  and  direct  mail  pieces.  Some 
knowledtre  of  layout  and  production 
helpful,  but  promotion  copy  backirround 
essential.  Tell  your  whole  story,  in- 
cludintt  salary  requirements,  in  first 
letter.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  5300,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Salesmen 


WANTED 

BUSI.NESS  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
one  of  world’s  larftest  news  ajrencies 
to  .-ell  newsfilm.  photos,  facsimile,  and 
news  wire  services  to  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations.  Generous 
startintc  salary,  commissions  and  ex- 
ipenses  for  man  with  proven  back¬ 
ground.  Submit  fullest  details.  Bo.x 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 

liP  YOL'R  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

I.N'CREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  corresiHjnd- 
ence  |)ro(tram  irives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywritinir  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
bin  pay-otT. 

PROGRESS  rated  throuKh  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  $|iecialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newsi)aper8  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  'TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  jwr  enrollee — balance 
$.3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  10  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertisinfir 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling;  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotyiw,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

EX-PUBUSHER  small  6  day  daily 
who  knows  thoroughly  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  content,  production, 
labor  wants  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  position  on  daily  or  big  weekly. 
Elox  401,  Palos  Park,  Illinois.  Phone 
Palos  R02. 

SMALL  DAILY  management  or  larger 
publisher’s  assistantship  desired  by 
well  grounded  young  producer.  Can 
combine  sound  business  management, 
profit,  with  top  editorial  product,  com¬ 
munity  respect.  Box  5438,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CASH  in  now  on  my  experience 
gained  on  other  payrolls  as  Publisher. 
General  or  Advertising  Manager;  or 
hire  a  neophyte  at  a  $540  yearly  in¬ 
crement  and  hope  to  duplicate  me  in 
20  years  or  so.  If  you  can't  wait, 
write  Box  5114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  16  years  same  paper 
(70,000  combination  daily)  seeks  per¬ 
manent  Manager’s  position  on  a  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Family  man,  age  40. 
jolK^.  Box  5311,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

WANT  to  return  to  West  Coast. 
Young  Circulation  Manager  with 
enough  energy,  ambition  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  a  good  job  for  you.  Con¬ 
sider  manager,  assistant  or  promotion. 
Box  5302,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER  ASSIST¬ 
ANT — experienced  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  distribution.  Last  ijosition 
165,000  ABC  monthly.  Will  travel.  Box 
5135,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  18  years 
of  practical  experience,  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Have  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  adult  dealer  situation,  in 
changing  from  adult  dealers  to  carrier 
boy  system.  Main  asset  has  been  a 
continuous,  unlimiting,  boundless  and 
comprehensive  ability  in  handling  all 
aspects  of  personnel.  Present  operation 
has  over  65,000  circulation,  1,000  car¬ 
rier  boys  and  25  District  Managers. 
Age  36,  married,  family  man.  Will 
travel  with  right  offer.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  resume  available.  Box  5134. 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Present  position  on  65,000  daily. 
900  carriers.  Seeking  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  References  and  resume  ready. 
Box  5136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  15  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 
Will  maintain  top  efficiency  in  de¬ 
partment  by  reducing  expenses  to  a 
minimum  and  increasing  circulation. 
Age  37,  married,  2  children.  Want 
permanent  position.  Chart  Area  3.  4, 
6,  or  9.  Write  Box  5225,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— High-gear- 
ed,  recognized  top  producer.  Any  size 
operation.  CSiart  Area  3-4-5.  Write  Box 
5026,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  opportunity  as  AD  MANAGER. 
Heavy  experience  on  copy,  layout. 
Operation  Step-Up  (NAEA)  sales 
training.  Excellent  newspaper  and 
agency  background.  Prefer  midwest  or 
west.  Box  5205,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

Aidvertlsing  Counselor 

Available  for  assig'nmenta  during 
1956.  Have  sufficient  help  for  any 
size  edition.  Competent*  courteous  and 
helpful  sales  personnel.  Experienced  in 
helping  you  with  editorial  content  and 
distribution  problems. 

TOP-FLIGHT  REFERENCES 
Go  Anywhere 

Box  5236,  Editor  and  Publisher 
ADMAN,  A  producer,  degree,  experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan  and  weekly,  single. 
Vet,  good  reference,  Step-Up  com¬ 
pleted.  available  interview  Chart  Area 
11  or  12,  late  January.  Box  5323,  Eidi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

S^KS~ POSmON  of  Ad  Manager 
only  as  a  job  with  greater  responsi¬ 
bility.  challenge  and  permanency. 

•  Able  to  work  with  people ;  self¬ 
starter  and  tactful 

•  7  years  experience :  2  of  super¬ 
vision 

•  Versed  most  phases  of  business 

•  Layout,  copy,  sales  ft  merchan¬ 
dising 

•  Record  of  linage  increases 
Desires  20-54,000  circulation  paper. 
Large  and  small  daily  record.  Can  plan 
and  execute  specials.  Revenue  con¬ 
scious.  College.  Box  5308,  Eiditor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  EIDI’nON  man  available  for 
centennials,  anniversaries,  etc.  Com¬ 
mission  only,  more  than  20  years  back¬ 
ground.  references.  Box  5326,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


PUBUC  RELA’nONS:  Over  100  best 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We’ll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigated  personnel.  BIRCH  PER¬ 
SONNEL.  59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2.  III. 

or  December  24,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ADAETABLEI.  adept  eopyreader.  Seeks 
spot  on  large  daily.  Seven  years  ex- 
I>erience ;  four  reporting,  three  on  the 
desk.  Box  5003,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 
EXCEPTIONAL  young  managing  edi¬ 
tor  wishes  similar  job  larger  city.  Best 
references.  Why  not  ask  details?  West 
only.  Box  5039,  Eiditor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

GIRL  wants  general  assignment  or 
woman’s  page  in  Chart  Area  2  or 
Southern  New  EIngland.  J-school,  some 
experience.  Box  544.  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 


LOOKING  for  a  small  daily  to  write 
a  political  COLUMN  weekly  or  twice 
weekly.  M.  A.,  30.  married,  vet.  My 
best  assets :  insight,  vision,  grasp  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Box  5013, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  B.A.  English, 
seeks  career  in  Journalism.  23.  single, 
draft  exempt.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1 
or  2,  but  will  accept  promising  job 
anywhere  for  living  expenses.  Box 
5113,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  27,  with 
background  in  public  relations  and 
radio  plus  six  years  daily  experience 
including  city  staff  and  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  reporting,  desk  work  and 
features,  wants  permanent  spot  in 
news  or  features ;  will  consider  some 
desk  work.  Box  5127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPOR’TEIR  on  large  eastern  daily 
seeks  switch  to  energetic  100,000  class 
paper  capable  of  providing  strong 
sense  of  direction.  Single,  28,  solM 
exiierience  all  phases.  Box  5121,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

SOLID  .  ,  .  background  from  weekly 
to  wire  service  offers  this  31-year,  mar¬ 
ried  MU  grad.  (SDX),  for  challenging 
editing  or  writing  spot  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  5109.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Correspondent 
Trained.  EIxperienced-Low  Coat.  O.  C 
Miller.  Box  1759,  Zone  13,  or  Senate 
Press  Gallery. 

CHART  AREA  2  is  where  we  want  to 
settle:  War  II  vet,  34,  married;  prefer 
feature-editorial  writing ;  experienced 
all  phases  of  newspaper  work,  former 
radio  news  director,  last  7  years  public 
relations  director.  Box  5334.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ALASKA  NEWS  or  public  relations 
job  wanted.  Ten  years’  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting,  editing  newspaper, 
radio.  TV.  Permanent.  J-grad,  vet, 
family  man.  age  34.  Top  references. 
Box  5207,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FIELD  REPORTER  —  photographer. 
4  years  experience,  wants  internal 
publication  job.  chart  area  2  head¬ 
quarters.  Box  5212,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  small  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  J  grad,  college  editor,  SDX, 
wants  imaginative  daily,  go^  size 
community,  local  news  emphasis.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2.  but  will  accept  any 
good  offer.  Available  February.  Box 
5224.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


7  vear  newsman,  heavy  legislative  — 
getijral  experience.  Prefer  small  South¬ 
east  town,  big  enough  to  pay  decent 
wage.  Box  5289,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
AFTER  6  years  solid  experien(»,  young 
newsman  seeks  managing  editorship  of 
small  daily.  Qualifications,  background 
are  the  best.  Box  5329,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

BY-LINE  FEA’TURE  WRITER-photog- 
rapher.  Reference  coast  to  coast.  Ton 
of  response  proof  of  copy.  West.  No 
lower  bracket  salary  replies,  please. 
Box  5335,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  NEWSPAPEaiMAN  with 
11  years’  wide  experience  seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  English  and  French  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Anything  with  good 
scope  and  prospects.  Box  5331,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

CAPA  BLE,  ENERGETIC.  ’TRAINED 
REH’DR’I’ER.  NEWSMAN,  FEA'TURE 
SPECIALIST  with  21  years  experience 
and  background  available  immediately. 
Know  way  around  church,  school,  fra¬ 
ternal.  convention,  courts,  farm  beats 
and  have  a  dossier  of  feature  material 
for  your  use.  Richly  experienced  in 
large  Midwest  daily  and  go  anywhere. 
Box  5313,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  camera 
wants  assigrnments  Utah  and  adjacent 
areas.  Box  5148,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 
torial,  all  beats.  Phone  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Montrose  1-5817. _ 

EDI’TOR,  managing  editor,  trained  on 
big  papers.  Over  30  years  experience. 
E.xpert  on  ty|)e,  makeup,  personnel 
training.  Around  $225.  Box  5305.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Now  editorial  page  editor  morning- 
evening  combination.  Seek  either  staff 
Itosition  or  page  editorship  progressive 
newspaper.  Full  and  varied  news  and 
editorial  writing  experience.  Samples 
and  details  uiion  request.  Box  5333, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  with  years  of  fine  training. 
Editor  top  weeklies,  9000  daily.  Best 
references.  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
5306.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

NEIGRO  wants  job  on  daily.  Some  ex- 
lierience  in  imlice,  court,  general  as¬ 
signment  and  copy  reading.  Vet,  3.7. 
single,  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box  53'25. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

POLICE  and  federal  rei>ortor,  29,  two 
years  experience,  seeks  change  to  hard¬ 
hitting  medium  or  large  daily.  BJ- 
Grad.  Box  53'24.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25.  vet,  journalism  grad. 
3  months  daily  ex|>erience.  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  5312,  Eiditor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  large  midwest 
daily.  EIxperienced  25,000  to  150,000 
circulation.  Age  33.  Single.  Non¬ 
drinker.  Six  feet.  In  fine  health. 
Available  short  notice.  Minimum  $100 
a  week.  Newspaiier  family  background. 
Hard  worker.  Box  5318.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


21  YEARS  AS  NEWSMAN.  GENER¬ 
AL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TER  AND 
ETIATURE  WRITER  are  yours  immedi¬ 
ately  if  you  are  in  South  or  West. 
Know  way  around  City  Room  and 
school,  fraternal,  courts,  church,  con¬ 
vention.  city  hall,  farm,  urban  and 
suburban  beats.  Training  on  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily  where  I  have  chronicled  all 
events  of  city-university  in  two  de¬ 
cades.  Veteran  with  starry-eyed  out¬ 
look  and  impetus  of  cub.  To  escape 
winter,  will  come  to  you  at  low  figure. 
You  set  it.  References ;  SDX.  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism.  Sterling  Sorensen, 
3507  Cross  Street.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS? 

"HRED  OP  ALIBIS?  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  seeks  more  challenging  job 
an(]  offers  proven  methods  that  are 
sensible,  practical  and  assure  smooth 
operation  with  money-saving  results. 
25  years  experience  in  all  phases 
newspaper  operation,  medium  and 
metropolitan.  Full  details  at  interview 
only.  Union  or  open  shop.  Box  5117, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


NEWSPAPER  DOW  etcher-tones  deep 
etch.  Have  worked  other  branches  as 
foreman.  Can  produce.  Union.  Box 
5149.  Eiditor  ft  Ehiblisher. 


Research  Analysis 

MARKET  RESEARCH  ANALYSIST. 
young,  imaginative.  Seeks  greater  op¬ 
portunity.  Experienced:  planning,  ex¬ 
ecuting  and  presenting  research.  Box 
5206,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesman 


SALESMAN 

Eixperience  —  4  years  intangible  sales 
experience  including  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  field  representative,  time  and 
spare  sales.  'Top  contract  negotiator 
and  contact-man.  All-around  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspa]>er  and  broadcasting 
businesses.  Young,  single,  _  will  travel 
or  relocate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  5330,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

An  almost  perfect  example 
of  a  public  relations  man’s 
nightmare — when  he  has  a  big, 
legitimate  story  that  i-eceives 
little  or  no  attention  because  of 
something  more  important  over¬ 
shadowing  it  in  the  news  — 
occurred  last  week. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  prac¬ 
tically  every  daily  in  the  coun¬ 
try  front-paged  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation’s  $500  million  grant  to 
educational  institutions  and 
hospitals. 

That  same  day  a  release 
from  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  and  Company  ar¬ 
rived  on  editors’  desks.  It  was 
for  release  on  Friday  the  16th 
and  the  13-page  (must  have 
been  an  unlucky  number)  docu¬ 
ment  announced  details  of  a 
$900,000  grant  to  over  100  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  in  1956. 
This  will  be  $100,000  more  than 
was  given  by  the  company  in 
1955. 

It  struck  us  that  this  was  a 
good  story  —  almost  a  million 
dollars  is  not  hay  at  any  time 
or  in  any  man’s  language.  But 
the  expected  happened.  Bp- 
cause  of  the  size  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
announcement,  the  du  Pont 
grant  was  ignored  by  many 
papers. 

We  saw  stories  on  it  in  only 
two  of  the  New  York  City  pa¬ 
pers  and  those  were  each  about 
six  inches  in  depth — one  was  on 
the  financial  page  and  the  othei- 
on  the  split  page. 

Winners  of  $64,000  have  got¬ 
ten  more  space  than  that. 

Many  efforts  of  p.r.  meh  get 
the  same  unhappy  treatment 
for  the  same  reasons.  News  re¬ 
leases  are  vulnerable  to  the 
waste  basket  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  relative  lack  of  news  im¬ 
portance  at  a  given  moment. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  our 
pet  themOs:  The  mistake  that 
too  many  public  relations  men 
make  in  relying  on  newspaper 
editors  to  do  their  p.r.  jobs  for 
them.  Instead  of  mailing  a  re¬ 
lease  of  questionable  news  im¬ 
portance  to  editors  hoping  that 
•someone  will  use  it  (the  shot¬ 
gun  approach),  they  ought  to 
buy  space  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  so  that  their  story 
will  be  told  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  place  the  way  they 
want  it  told  (the  rifle  ap¬ 
proach). 

We  don’t  contend  that  either 
the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  du 
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Pont  stories  should  have  been 
told  in  paid  space.  This  was  le¬ 
gitimate  news  for  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  as  are  many  releases 
from  p.r.  offices.  But  a  lot  of 
releases  are'  not  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  and  are  designed  to  put 
over  a  public  relations  message 
of  some  kind.  These  are  the 
ones  that  ought  to  be  told  in  the 
advertising  columns  because 
they  will  do  a  more  efficient  job 
there. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  question  of  what 
newspapers  do  or  don’t  do  for 
television  (Dec.  10)  we  received 
a  letter  from  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  important  newspaper 
w'ho  thought  that  “the  matter 
of  T'V  news  in  the  papers  is  a 
hard  one  for  the  reason  that  so 
many  papers  own  stations,  or 
are  inte’-ested  in  stations.  And 
it  is  difficult  for  newspapers  in 
this  position  to  be  completelv 
objective.  So,  the  reactions  to 
the  subject  hardly  are  ‘solid.’  ’’ 

It  seems  to  us  that  television 
has  confused  a  lot  of  editors  on 
the  definition  of  “news”  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  their  publisbe’-s 
own  TV  stations  or  not.  We 
have  be-'P  told  that  the  winners 
of  $64,C0f>  were  given  big  spac", 
in  some  cases  front  page  play, 
because  it  is  news.  We  have 
agreed  it  is  news,  but  not  worth 
the  front  page. 

Then  along  comes  a  woman 
who  wins  $100,000  on  a  TV  pro¬ 
gram.  We  thought  surely  all  the 
newspapers  would  go  overboard 
on  that  one — because  if  ■winning 
.$64,000  makes  big  news  then 
winning  $100,000  should  make 
bigge’’  news. 

Well,  the  story  was  covered 
all  right  but  not  in  proportion 
to  some  of  the  $64,000  stories. 
Of  course,  the  story  broke  for 
the  Sunday  papers  which  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  coverage.  But  some  of  those 
papers  that  have  been  guilty  of 
lavishly  displaying  the  $64.^'00 
winners  with  pictures  and  bio¬ 
graphy  gave'  the  .$100,000  win¬ 
ner  only  a  few  paragraphs. 

That’s  why  we  think  editors 
are  a  little  confused,  and  we’i'e 
a  little  confused  by  it  all  also. 

One  executive  editor  corres¬ 
pondent  says  that  “for  fun”  he 
has  prodded  public  relations  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  big  television 
chains  about  the  TV  stars  who 
pull  a  magazine  out  of  their 
pockets  at  the  end  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  slobber  over  it  be¬ 
cause  the  magazine  ran  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  8— Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
winter  meeting,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Jan.  9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  Publishers  and 
Editors,  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation). 

Jan.  13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Public  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence.  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-14 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  mid-winfer  conference, 
Connor  Hotel,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Jan.  13-M — Arkansas  Press  Association,  84th  midwinter  con¬ 
vention,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  13-14— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  20th  an¬ 
niversary  meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  15— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15-17 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Jan.  17— Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmoro,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 

San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arizona. 

Jan.  19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  19-21 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
workshop.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jan.  19-21— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Press 
Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual 
winter  convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  ! 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque.  I 

Jan.  21 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  9th  annual  mid-winter  meeting,  1 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas.  | 

Jan.  21-22 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  midwinter 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  22-24— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Sa. 

Jan.  22-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annua* 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  27-28 — Labor  News  Writers  Conference.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 

Jan.  29-31 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 

Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute  seminar  tor  Mechanical 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 


character’s  picture  on  the  cover 
or  did  a  picture  story  inside. 

He  asks  why  they  never  pull 
out  a  copy  of  his  paper,  or 
some  other  paper,  and  thank 
them  for  running  his  picture. 
The'  answer  always  is  that  the 
p.r.  boys  will  take  it  up  with 
the  TV  actor  and  then  write  the 
editor  a  letter — but  this  editor 
hasn’t  yet  received  such  a  let¬ 


ter.  He’s  convinced  such  maga¬ 
zines  make  a  deal  with  the  TV 
actor — give  us  a  mention  and 
we’ll  run  the  picture. 

We  wonder  how  long  news¬ 
papers  would  get  away  with 
deals  like  that?  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  we  wonder  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  TV  if  newspapers  quit 
carrying  their  programs? 
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Electric  companies  at  work  on  atom  power  plants 

Push  development  of  vast  new  source  of  electricity 


Top  engineers  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  speeding  work 
on  ways  to  make  atomic-electricity 
practical  for  everyday  uses. 

The  first  atomic-electric  plant 
for  serving  the  public  is  now  being 
built  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  four  others— near  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and 
in  western  Massachusetts  —  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  power  from  these  pioneer¬ 
ing  plants  will  probably  be  expen¬ 
sive  to  make,  yet  will  be  sold  at 
regular  rates.  From  these  first 
plants,  however,  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  expect  to  learn  much  about 
more  economical  and  efficient 
atomic-electric  projects  for  the 
future. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  making 
atomic-electricity  is  problem  No.  1 
—because  electricity  is  already  so 
cheap  in  America  and  we  have 
plenty  for  our  needs  today. 

However,  the  atom’s  promise  of 
more  power  for  the  future  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  big  job  is  to  make 
it  practical  and  economical.  But 
the  electric  companies  have  solved 
other  tough  problems  in  bringing 
more  and  more  electricity  to  more 
and  more  people,  at  lower  and 
lower  rates.  They’ll  solve  this  one 
for  you,  too. 


EiBCtric  COmpsny  enginCBtS  arrange  wooden  models  of  the  uranium  rods  that  are  the 
atomic  fuel  for  certain  types  of  atomic-electric  plant.  Several  dozen  such  uranium 
rods  can  supply  enough  heat  to  generate  a  year’s  electricity  for  a  good-sized  city. 


First  commercial  atomic-electric  plant  in 

America  is  under  construction  at  Ship- 
pingport.  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh.  The 
atomic  heat-producing  unit  will  be  below 
ground  level.  Turbines,  generators  and 
other  electric  equipment  will  he  the  same 
as  in  plants  using  other  fuels. 


AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


^N'nmes  on  request  from,  this  magazine 
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NOT  in  the  Columbus  one-and-a-half  billion  dollar  retail 
market  .  .  .  UNLESS  ymUr  newspaper  advertising  is  being 
carried  by  the  EVENING  TEAM. 

If  you’re  not  advertising  in  Columbus’  two  evening  papers,  you’re 
not  reaching  the  most  prospects  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

And  there’s  a  good  reason:  Out  of  nearly  205,000  families  in  the 
Columbus  12-county  retail  market  who  read  one  or  more  Columbus 
daily  papers,  more  than  193,000  (  94.7%)  read  one  or  both  Columbus 
Evening  Papers.  And  the  combined  milline  rate  is  only  $2.89. 

No  other  combination  m  Columbus  reaches  so  many  families  at 
such  a  low  cost. 

We  have  more  proof  that  ads  in  the  Citizen  add  up  profits  for  you. 

And  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  it  to  you. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 
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